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REl^ORT 

OX TUB 

CENSUS OE THE N.-W. PROVINCES 

FOB THE YEAR 1865. 


Tun first attempt to take an accurate Census of the population in tkese Pro- 
vinces was made under the orders of tbe then Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon’ble J. 
Tboma«on, in 1S53. All former enumerations had been to a great extent conjectural. 
'J'lie aclnal population of a small area was told, and, on the data thus ascertained, tbe 
number of tlio remaining inbabitants was estimated. The Census of 1S52, however, was 
a regular bouse to bouse numbering of all the people in tbe Province at one fixed time— - 
vh., the night of the Slst December, 1S52. It was tbe intention of Government that 
this first attempt should be followed at intervals of ten years by similar operations ; and, 
if circumstances bad not oceurred to prevent this intention from. being carried out, the 
second Census of the Nortb-AVest would have been taken on the 1st Januatj-, 1868. But 
in ibc interval which bad elapsed, tbe countr}' bad suffered from terrible calamities: 
there bad been a grievous civil war, a destructive famine, and large portions of tbe land 
had been visited by pestilence. It was not, then, till 1SC3 that it was determined to 
make a fresh enumeration of the people. 

2. On the 24tb October, 1SC3, the following orders were issued 

Irm Sccrc(ari/io the Government of the Korth-Weslern Provinces, to Ofuxatinff Secretary 
to the Sn;Mcr Board of Rcrcmtc, Berth-Westem Provinces (Jfb. 1244A.)-i-Bafrd 
. Ifi/iiee Tal, (he 2Uh Octoher, 1863. 

“ Sir, — ^Tbe llon’blo the Lieutenant-Governor has determined that a Census of 
the population of these Provinces be t.akcn on tbe 31st December, 1864 — the same sys- 
*‘tem being followed on this occasion as in 1S52, and the suggestions of the Board, in 
“ paragraphs 4-5 to 49* of their letter No. 532, dated -itb August last, being adopted. 

“ 2?((f. — ^Tbc Census of 1 S,’j 2 was, His Honor understands, conducted under tbe im- 
*' mediate supervision of the Board, and tbe elaborate report of your predeecssor, tbe late 
" Mr. G. J. Cbrislian, renders any detailed instructions unnecessary now. Mutaiis vifitan- 
"rfi^,tbe circular orders of Government and the Board then issued are equally applica- 
" ble now ; and I am to request that the Board will take tbe subject into their imme- 
diatc consideration, and revise these circulars, so as to adapt them to present use. 


* It will be necessary to prepare tlic same STottzaTtu-ar Tables that were prescribed by Mr. Tliomnson in 
lilt orders of 1S52 : tbe liject beinseto see that no spot is omitted from tbe registration, and tliat the blank/ 
forms of register for eaeli village, wliich are to be the basis of the Census, embrace the entire area of every 
pergunnrdi. The preparation of tliese may at first sight seem simple enougli, Ifct experience shows that 
time is requirtd both for their preparation upon uniform principles and for the corrections of any discre- 
pancies. Many alterations in village and pergunnah boundaries liavc taken place lately, and the destruc- 
tion of rcco^s in many of the districts in 1S37 -jS m.ay occasion new diiHculty and embarrassment. 

The Vernacular Mouzithwar and English Pergunnahwnr Registers sliouldconu! for inspection and check 
to some central authority, as they did before to this Board's Office. 

The attempt may be made on this occasion to enumerate children under twelve, years distinct from 
adnlts. 

Columns G to 9 of the form should bd filled up from the Settlement Returns where the district has 
come under revision of Settlement; if from the I’litwarccs’ papers, tlicn those for 1269 or 1270, wliichcvcr 
mar be fotmd more complete; otherwise from the best sources available— these being stated in tbe District 
Officers’ reports. 

The caste and occupation of the head of each family may also be stated, which will facilitate classi- 
fication into " agricultural” and “ non-agricultural, ” and will also give a mass of valuable details as to the- 
numbers of each caste, which might be worked up hereafter into a complete Census for each caste.. 
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people is so small, and individuals arc so apalLctic, that very little information conld 
bo collected if such a system were adopted in the Census of a large population like 
that of -these Provinces. Great difliculties hare been experienced even viith the small 
Census of the island of llombay, taken in 1S64, where it is said " there is mnch ground 
for believing that many jwrsons escaped being enumerated, and that the recorded num- 
ber is much below the actual amount of the population.” 

S. At the Census of 1SG5, except in the eases of Eluropcan residents and of a 
few enlightened natives who applied for. returns, householders’ schedules were not made- 
use of. Even in the few instances where these schedules were filled up by occupiers of 
houses, the returns thus compiled were those in which most omissions were found, and 
most corrections were necessary. Every c.nre, indeed, had been taken to explsiin how the 
forms were to be tilled up ; but the caste entries were almost invjiiiably incorrect. In 
one district it was observed by the Collector that the popular idea of castes among 
European householders §eomcd to embrace no other distinctions than those of “Ma- 
lumicdaus ” and “ Hindoos.” I am not aware how the late Census of Calcutta was 
t.nbcn ; but it may be accepted as a fact that at present, in extended Census operations 
£n this country, no reliance can bo placed on returns filled up by house occupiers. 

If in India, however, the backward state of education has deprived ns of an 
advantage possessed by countries more favorably situated in this respect, there are 
circumstances in the North-Western Provinces which make the mere enumeration of 
the popuhiliou — and especially of the great bulk of it, the rnral population— -a matter 
of less difficulty than in England. The machinery for the enumeration is ready at 
hand, and not untried in statistical investigations. In the Village Accountants is to be 
found an agency for collecting information acquainted with the circumstances and the 
residents of the several villages, and accustomed to enquiries of a similar nature. The 
villages themselves are compact. The isolated farm-houses so common in England— 

the three or four cottages long distant from the village to which they belong the 

scattered houses of a straggling p-arish — find nothing to correspond with them in this 
country. There may he outlying hamlets occasionally, but .as a rale the viUages are 
self-contained — the houses, or huts as they would be c.alled elsewhere, in close juxta- 
j'osition; .and the facilities for enumeration are still further incrc.a5ed by the numbers 
living in one enclosure. The small siEc of an Indian village, with a population of a 
thouE.aud inhabitants, woidd be surjjrising to those accustomed only to the more com- 
fortable residences of tlic English pe.asant. Even in the towns, though the facili- 
ties are less than in the country, the heads of wards (Meer Mohulladars), from their 
position and intimate knowledge of their fcIlow-w.anlsmen, make expert and useful 
enumerators. 

« 

10. This being the c.ase, the method followed in the Census opciations of 1865, 
which was exactly similar to the procedure of 1853, may thus be described 

I. — A preliminary enumeration of the people was first made by the tellers, one of 
whom was allotted to an average of a hundred houses. The rkurns thus formed were then 


libor durlnp the nipht, aiid ttIio rtpularly returned home in the morninsr. Pcisons travellinE bv railirsrs 
or etherwisc Trcrc in like manner to ho tnnmcratcd at the hotels or houscs“nt which they mi^ht ^ton on thp 
following dev. = - i- 


On Monday, the Sth Arril, ISCl, the cnumciators had to -visit cverv dwdiing-honse in Encland and 
Wales, in order to collect the schcdolcs which they had left in the course of the week precedine ^en the 
schedule was silrtady filled up, the tnumciator had to see that the entries were made in n proper mannw 
and to satisfy himself that the ^•u■ticnl.•tts were Ufcdy to be correct. If Sum anv cause fiie schedrie 
was not filk^l np, it was his duty to fill it up himself frean the Te-rb-'d information of the ocenuier or otl^ 
compctint member of the family. He was directed in all cases to ascertain careftdlv that no person who 
abode in the house or Icdpinps on the previous night was omitted, nnd that no person'then abs^ vvas in- 
eluded, except those trovclling or out at work during that night, and who returned home on the follJjwinir 
morning. He was authonied to correct any schedule which contained manifcstlv fidse particulars. WTien 
satisfied of the correctness and complttencss of the entries, he noted the receipt if-the ichednle i his me- 
morandum book, m which he entered also the particnlars respecting the number of houses inhabited, 
uninhabited, or bufiding ; of persons who slept in bams, sheds, out-honscs, &c. ; of residents tesnporaiflv 
absent, and strangcra tcmporanly present.— £r£roct /ren the Gentrsl Rtvert cf the Catstis for EnaSrdi^j 
Mb/m lS61;)M6nVAcrfin .1SG3, • , " 
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tirofullv losle^l on ibo spot by Eupcrvbor?, eacb supervisor baving under liim from 
t<'n :o twenty tellers, and all nseertained errors were corrected. The returns were then 
ftil'jectcl to a second check by the Government oillcials. 

n.— All errors having in this w.ay been eliminated as far as passible, the returns 
thus chocked were re-distributed to the enumerators ; and on the night fixed for the 
Census, each teller carefully compared the entries in his relnrii with the actual facts to 
bo recorded. The rctrxrns were then finally collated and compared in the ofilccs, first, of 
the Sab-Collcclor (thcTehscold.ar), and .afterwards of the Collector, by whom they were 
furnished to the Board ; and they form the ground-work of the tables now published. 

11. The preliminary enumeration was completed in the early months of the cold 
weather of ISCl, and was then subjected to a double test — first by the supervisors, and 
second by the county ofiicials. This scrutiny was accomplished by the end of the 
3 -oar ; and the returns then revised were again checked hj-, and altered so as to cor- 
respond with, the actual facts existing on the night of the lOtti Januaiy, 1SG5. 

12. Tlie accompanying extract from the Report of ^Ir. "W. Forbes, C. B., Col- 
lector of Jlccmt, and paras. 2 to 9 of Mr. Hume’s Report for Etawah (printed entire 
as an appendix), .'-erve to exjdain the procedure adopted in these and other districts, 
•and to illustr.atc the care which was taken in making the enumeration throughout the 
Province. 


Paragraphs 4 io9 of Mr. Forlxs* Report, dated the 22nd May, 1SG5. 

“ T«k following w.as the system adopted : — ^Every village and hamlet, and every 
" taohullah or other suh-divisiou in the larger towns, had its enumerator assigned to 
*' it — in the former, the Putwarccs; in the latter, the Mohulladars or other respectable 
" iiihal>U.ants who wore willing to undcrtiikc the duty. The preliminary step w.is to 
" affix a number upon each enclosure (phafalt), and a separate number upon each house, 
“ in regular order ns they were sitnated throughout the village or sub-division of n 
*' town ; at the same time entering such numbers in separate columns in the mouzalnvar 
" form. All detached places of habitation in the village areas — as, for instance, ferrymen’s 
'* .and farpjccra' Jitite — found their places in this st.atcment or register. Simultaneously 
" niso were entered the names of heads of lamilies, castes, occupations, and number of 
*• the memh-.rs of each fnmil\-, excluding c.arefully strangers, travellers, and casnnl 
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. "The CenEUP, or numbering of the people, to be made on the night of the 10th 
January, 1SG5, required n larger establishment than had been employed in the pre- 
" liminary steps. Lists of those appointed to the work, and the village or sub-division of 
"the village or town entrusted to each, were prepared and submitted by the Tebseeldars 
" for approval. All were at their posts ab the end of the first week in January ; and 
" from the Sth to the 15th idem, no one was allowed to be summoned or to attend to 
“ such summons if issued, on any pretence whatever. Separate arrangements were made 
with oificers in cliarge for the enumeration of subordinate officials and others at Bail- 
" way stations. Police stations, &c. The Census of the cantonment, and its regimental 
" bazaars, was carried out by Colonel Cookson, Cantonment Magistrate, who also, too, 
" had the c.vpcricncc gained from the Census in 1852. The final operation of numbering 
" was completed during the night of the lOtli J-anuai*}*; and the papers immediately given 
"in and subjected to examination and comparison in the tchsccls, and subsequently 
" in the Suddor Office, previous to the preparation of the returns now submitted.” 

13. The prcc.autions thus observed, and the fact thsit a Census is no longer a 
novelty in these Provinces, and has thus excited no suspicion in a very suspicions people, 
have tended, it is confidently believed, to secure an enumeration more complete and 
more accurate than that of 1833. All reports coincide in ascribing to the Census of 
lSi)5 as much accuracy as can bo secured for Indian statistics. We have now also the 
great advantage — of which my predecessor, Mr. Christian, had not the benefit — of being 
able to compare the results of the present Census with those of a previous enumeration. 
It has not, therefore, been Ihoughtadvisable inreporting the results of the present opera- 
tion to follow the method pursued in reporting the Census of 1853. The report for that 
year comprises four hundred and thirty-six pages. The first eighteen arc devoted to 
the Circular Orders of Government and of the Board prescribing the mode in which 
the Census should bo taken ; the next six show how the returns of area and revenue were 
dcjilt with in the Hoard’s Office j and, with the exception of thirty pages occupied by the 
general statements and remarks-upou them, the whole of the remainder of the volume— 
nearly four hundred pages — is devoted to the district returns, two for each district; to 
a narration (as far as possible in the words of the Officer charged with the duty) of the 
process of compiling the returns in each collcctorate ; and to an explanation of the 
tioHS existing between the statistical details for the Provinces published in lSl-8 ani. 
the Census returns then compiled. 

li. The mode in which the Census was t.aken, differing nothing from the pro- 
cedure of 1853, has already been briefly described ; and it is not considered necessary to 
repeat what has been so largely dwelt upon in the report of the previous Census— the 
method adopted in both c.ascs being identical. 

15. The mere territorial changes in the limits and areas of the various districts 
composing the province are not of much interest, except where they have ftfiected the 
total area under the administration of this Government. Since 1852 they have been 
of infrequent occurrence, and, with the exception of the transfer of the Dehli Division 
to the Punjab territories, the few changes that have been made have had for thei*^ 
object to secure a more compact construetion'of subordinate jurisdictions, or to define 
more sharply local boundaries. A memorandum of those changes has been compiled 
in the Board’s Office, and sufficiently indicates the extent to which they will affect 
comparisons drawn between the results of 1853 and of 1865, thus explaining pheno- 
mena which might otherwise be thought exceptional. It will be found prefacing the 
General Statements. But even were it desirable to do so, it would not be possible to 
adopt the plan of the former report. The returns now compiled are far more numerous 
and . bulky than those of 1858, while the reports submitted by District Officers are 
singular!}’ few and mc. 7 gre. Jlr. Hume is the only Collector who has gone at all 
deeply into the progress of the population in his district. His Beport is printed entire, 
and will be foimd full of interest. 

Sy. 
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therefore, it has been determined to omit the detaUs 

volump ^^"stian’B Report, which occupy the best' part of his 

volume ; and, while giving morecopions anddefcaUed statementsfor the several districts. 

Spic?ef “ ^ interesting and salient features which are there ‘ 

1 IK this principle, the information collected at the recent Census has 

The fir^tserr nnd the other more detailed.' 

,!• t • r 1 “’^ranged according to the divisions composing the Province, and the 

d^fn i-rraVinthes«ro;der iut 

luntat 7 “top”*™ »», ft. Mtod beiog gi... fc. tb. 

dWM ^ sub^trials (tetal.) i„to pioh distriot i, 

the MomegrZ™!!!- 


Genebaii . Statements, 

ProvbMs^ '”^’^^'' population in the divisions and districts of the North-Western 

P°Pnlufcion, shewin- the dirferenoes as- exhibited in the 
0 Ifido andof 1853, with the percentages of increase or decrease, and the 
proportion of males to females. 'v 




No. III.— Land revenue, area, and population. 

^^•■“Popnlation, arranged according t 5 -‘ *' 

■NT.. IT t! ... .? xo castes. 

•^0. V.— Population, arranged accord^'’ ^ 

■ No.Vt._N„mhe, o! 

in porgunnahs and in towns average number of persons to each house, 

No. VII —Cjg.'^ 20,003 inhabitants. 

Provinces. . looflied' statement of towns and ’villages in the North-Western 



Detailed Statements. 

‘Nos, T, to yil. — These are similar .to the nbive, but the statistics are here ar- 
ranged according to the hundreds composing each district, 


10, .The preparation of these returns has occupied much time and has entailed 
a large amount of labor upon the Board’s Office. In the Comparative No. II. Return 
of the Detailed Series, and in Nos. IV. and V. of the General Returns, the mere me- 
chanical work has been very great. In the preparation of the former return no less than 
15,000 operations of rule of three, 17,000 of addition, and 6,000 of subtraction have 
liad to be lyorlrcd out ; and as all. these have bad again to he subjected to independent 
check, some idea may bo formed of the arithmetical labor expended on this statement 

alone. 


20. The compilation of the General Statements Nos. IV. and V. has also been a 
most laborious task. It was not thought necessary at the outset to lay down any 
form or special rviles for the preparation of these returns. This omission proved a 
source of great inconvenience. The district returns came in without any uniformity 
ol' design. While one Collector seat in a Eclurn of Castes containing . more than 
three hundred dififerent headings, a second would condense all the different castes of 
his district under half a dozen separate entries. It was the same with the Occupation 
Returns. Where there bad been such a.waut of system in the original returns, it was 
impossible to compile from these any satisfactory general statement; and after several 
attempts to get over the difficult)', it was eventually found necessary to return almost 
tlic whole of the fcasto and Occupation Statements, with a view to their being remodelled 
on a form which was then furnished. Much time and labor were thus wasted; but 
when the instructions issued in 1864 were drawn up, the numerous distinctions of sub- 
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sldiary castes afterwayds brouglii; to liglit had not been anticipated/ and the issue of 
any sample of headings for the Trade and Occupation Statement had not been thought 
necessary. - 

21. Before noticing the results brought to light in the several returns which 
have been prepared, it will be necessary to allude to the alterations which in the 
interval between 1S53 and lS6a have occurred in the territorial arrangement of the 
Norfli-West. TVithout explanation on this head, the figures for 1865, when compared 
with those for 1853, would in some cases lead to erroneous conclusions. Prefaced to 
the General Statements is a memorandum shewing the diSisrent causes of increase and 
decrease in the areas of the several districts, and the ultimate results, whether of 
increase or decrease, in each. A reference to this will fully account for all variations 
where they exist. It will be convenient, however, to notice the main alterations here. 

22. The events of 1857. led to the severance of the Dehli Division from the 
North-West Provinces, and to its incorporation with the territories under the Punjab 
Government. A small portion, however, of the Dehli District — the pergunnah of 
Lonee, on the left bank of tbe Jumna — still remains under this administration, being 
merged in the Meerut District, to which from its situation it properly belonged, as also 
thirty-two ^’illages which were transferred from Delhi to the Boolundshnhur District. 
With these exceptions the whole of the Dehli Division, which in 1853 contained a popu- 
lation of 2,195,180, has been transferred from the Government of the North-West 
to that of the Punjab. 

23. The Meerut, Rohilcund, and Agra Divisions have also undergone slight 
modifications in .form. A portion of the Allygnrh District has been transferred from 
the Meerut Division to that of Agra. A similar change has been made in the Eohil- 
cund Division, certain pergunnahs formerly in the Budaon District having been 
transferred, along with two from the AJlygnrh District already noticed and others from 
that of Fnrruckabad, to form the sub-district of £tab, in the Agra Division. 

24. Other alterations which have affected the total area of the Rohilkbnnd Di- 

vision, and some which have affected only tbe areas of the districts comp '’ing that 
division, without altering tbe total area of the division itself, have also occurred, a. , ' 

the first may be mentioned the gift in full sovereignty by Her Majesty’s Government' 
of a large tract of land in the Bareilly District, and of thirteen villages in the Mora- 
dabad District, to His Highness the Nawab of Rampoor, as a reward for his loyal ser- 
vices in 1857. 

25. As instances of the second class may be enumerated, transfers from the dis- 
tricts of Moradabad and Bareilly to the newly-formed sub-district under the Superin- 
tendent of the Tnrrae. Without altering the limits of the division, these have altered 
the areas of the subordinate districts, and their hundreds. Allowance for all these 
changes has been made in the No. II. General Statement, and in the Detailed No. II. 
Returns. Wherever the percentage of increase or decrease in a hundred has exceeded 
five per cent., no comparison of the status as shewn in the two enumerations of 1853 
nnd 1865 has been attempted. 

26. At the Census of 1853, the district of Goruckpore formed a part of the 
Benares Division. Though now again incorporated with that division, it formed at the 
commencement of 1S65 a division by itself, and, for purposes of comparison, therefore, 
the statistics for Goruckpore have been distinguished from those of the Benares Divi- 
sion in 1853 in the comparative tables now published. 

27. One other point requires notice. At the Census of 1853, the Ajmere, Jhansie^ ^ 
and Kumaon Divisions were all excluded: they have been included in the late enu- 
meration. The procedure pursued iu taking tbe Census in the other divisions was fol- 
lowed in Ajmere and Jhansie ; but the physical nature of the coimtry and the sparse- 
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ness of the population in Kumaon rendered it impossible to carry out there a house 
to house enumeration taken everywhere simultaheously on a fixed date.* 

28. With the above introductory remarks, I now proceed to examine the results 
ascertained at the late Census, and specially those that relate to the density and the 
progress of the population, or to the proportion of the sexes. 

29. These topics are illustrated copiously in the first three of the statements and 

of the tables. • ^ 

30. It will he observed that the territories under this Government comprise an 

area of 83,370 square miles.f Excluding the 
giou— is estimated, and not measured. cultivated land not paying revenue, 37,105 

square miles of this are' cultivated; hut this 
figure does not show the cultivated area of the Kumaon Division. 

Square inilet. 

Total area, excluding Kumaon Division, - ••• '72,379 

Total cultivated ditto, ... ... ... 87,105 


This surface contains 89,764' townships or parishes, and supports a population 

numbering 30,110,615, or 361* persons to the square mile, 

31. In England and Wales the popnladon is 344*06 to the square mile ; but if 

Scotland he included,, it falls to 259*8 to the mile. The actual figures for these two 

;irtions of Britain stand thus : — 

Cfc. ■ 

^lUgland and Wales, ... 

^■otland, 

No.. , 

\ Britain, Total, 

No. \ 


Population. 

20,066,224 

3,062,294 


Area. Densitif. 

68,321 square miles= 344*06 
80,686 ditto = 99*79 


89,007 ditto' = 269.*8 


182*72 


... 23,128,518 

„ „_king the international measure, the density of the population in Britain is— 

iNO. mA.n. X .1. l-‘l x... 

inpergunnahsaA 
No. 

j ••• ••• ♦ •«< 

-n-Westem Provinces, 

The accompanying table, taken from JjO pictionnaire deVMoonomie Politique, 
in 1854, gives the density of the population in the principal European 
countries, arranged according to their order, taking the most thickly-populated first:— 


100*24 to the square kilometre. 
» » 

, 38*49 

V,***'^ *'Vr . 

139*30 


>» ^ 
)> 


n 

» 


Belgium, ... 


• «« 

147*40 per 

square 

kilometre 

Saxouy, ... 

• • « 

• •• 

180*03 

>} 

97 


Eollaud, ... « 


4** 

93*63 

;> 

97 


Wurtemhurg, 

• • • 

• •• 

90*23 

79 

99 


Prance, 


• •• 

67*81 

97 



England, ... 


• •• 

67*63 § 

V 



Switzerland, 

• •• 

• •• 

58*63 

97 

79 

1 

Bavaria, 

• •• 

• •• 

58*04 

V 

97 


Portugal, ... 

• • • 

• •• 

41*62 

79 

77 


Hanover, ... 

• •• 


37*02 

V 

99 


Denmark, ... 

• •4 

• •• 

36*95 

77 

99 


Sweden, 

• •• 

• •• 

6*85 

79 

. 9* 


Norwaj*, 



2*90 

97 

99 



' lefeis to great 
Britain and 
Ireland, not to 
England only. 


34. It will be observed from this that the North- AVestern Provinces takes the 
second place, coming immediately after Belgium, and before Saxony. 


Ccncus oi GnrtiTrsl ivas* not rimnltaneonsly taken on the lOth January. -There existed no ma- 
. in iThich fc^r persons eonld read or write, and in whieh, from pnhlic 

. -7*1 always b-ised on Census returns, every person thought himself inter- 

C’**C'*3 in making a laL^c return. • 

tkr O ''nt c^^cd^'CTir^l'^nt^** hundred wjdcly-Ecparated villages, and the making of 

.V, conformity with the decision of the International Statistical Congress, 

1j IK "t'a the lalan'ctrt'^'^ 216.152 square Jdlomctres, and the .average of the population 
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35. ■ The facts recorded in the Dictionmire in regard to England not answering 
to circumstances shown in the latest Censns, I have thought it advisable, in.order to 
avoid any chance of error, to tahe other figures in addition to those recorded in the 
Ererich work quoted above. 

86. The follcmnng tables are compiled from the Enc^clopadia Britannica, Keif A 
■ Joinston's' Gazetteer j .and the Amuaire de PEconomie PolUique:— 

A. 


Names of Countries. 


K. 'W. Provinces,. 
Prance, 

Spain, 
iloUand, 

Belgium, 
Denmark, 
Iceland, 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

Bussia, 

Saxony, 

Austria, 
Switzerland, 
Italy, 

Turkey, 

Greece, 

Portu^l, 

Prussia, 

Mexico, 

ChUi, 

Brazit, 
ilava, 

Peru, 

Ionian Isles, 


.1. — POPUrATION AS SHOWS BT 


•' JouKSTOs’s Gazutteeb.” 


Area 
in square 
miles. 


S3.3T9 
907,232 

is 2 ,ros 

13,61G 
11,313 
21,856 
37,800 
170,096 
121,807 
•2,162,216 
6,777 
257,830 
15,261 
102,221 
* 210,000- 
* 19,135 
19,221 
107,958 
834,140 

248.000 
6,604,000 

52,000 

560.000 
1,041 


Population.j 


30,110 615 
36,039,364] 
14,216,2191 
3,487,617 
■If 
24 

3,X 

1,4> 

60,1 

2,0v 

39,411, 

2,392,74v 

|tl9,5G0,S24 

15.500.000 
1,045,232 
3,817,251 

17,202,813] 

7 . 200.000 
1,439,120' 
7,677,800] 
9,943,075 
2,106,492 

241,493 


Year. 


1865 

1856 

1849 

1856 


Population 
per square 
mite. 


[361 

178 

77 

255 

iann 


“The Dxctclof.£dia Beitaksioa.” 


Area 

in square 
mUes. 


83,379 

204,355 

103,000 

12.583 

11,373 


Population, 


30,110,615 

35,781,628 

13,464,340 

3,203,232 

4,426,202 

-34139.077 


Date 

of 

Census] 


1865 

1851 

1857 

1853 

1850 

1845 


Population 
per square 
mile. 


361 

175 

80 

254 

389 

102 


1850 

1857 

1854 

1855 

1852 
1855 
1855 

1853 
1852 

1858 



.4 -fi 


„ o ™ 2 
6 MSS .5 e 
6,50? H- *5 .a 

5o;!s<. 5 -g 
6oo,oo!k^ ,Z 
1,097 V a 
\a . 


« I' 

. a -S 

n .am 

o .AT a 

'a S -52 
f f»l864 


nearly 

P 7 
1 

205 

4 

208 


K. B. — ^TUo.<e marked thus * are taken from Colton's General Atlas, 
f Before annexation in 1859 and subsequent years, 
t After annexation. 

B. 


N. W. Provinces, 

J?rancc, 

Austria, 

Baden, 

Bavaria, 

Belgium, 

Brazil, 

ChUi, 

Brunswick, 

Cliina, 

Denmark, 

Equator, 

Argentine Bcpuhlic, 

Sp:un, 

Papal States, 

Great Britain, 

Greece, 

Hanover, 

Hesse, Electoral and Ducal, 
•Italy, 

Ionian Islands, 

Mexico, 

Netherlands, 

.Tava, 

Portugal, 

Prussia, 

Itnssia, * 

Saxony, 

Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, 

'XWkoy, Europe, 
Watlenhuigh, 


II. — Population as shewn is the “ Annoaise a, 
STATISnqUE” FOR 1862. 


TU..=^ 


Kilometres. 

Date of 
Census. 

216,152 

1865 

542,397 

1861 

645,152 

1857 

15,284 

f 

76,175 

1857 

29,456 

ISGl 

t )000 


362,340 

1S57 

.3,618 

1857 

3,500,000 


56,843 

1860 

644,006 

... 

2,491.000 

••• 

506,648 

1857 

27,512 

1862 

313,128 

1861 

49,167 

•«« 

38,456 

1858 

17,932 

««• 

24S,820 

»-»• 

2,836 


1,613,127 


32,589 

1860 

• •• 

••• 

100,031 

1861 

280,194 

1861 

• •• 

••• 

14,988 

1858 

737,332 

1855 

40,731 

1860 

••• 

1860 

19,450 

1859 


Population. 


Average to square 
kilometre. 


30,110,615 

37,382,225 

35,019,058 

1,335,952 

4,615,748 

4,731,957 

7.677.000 
1,553,319 

274,069 

350,000,000 

2,605,024 

1.040.000 
145.000 

15,518,516 

1,730,464 

29,307,199 

1,067,216 

1,843,976 

1,574,310 

21,728,529 

246,483 

7,859,514 

4,321.416 

32,324 

3,923,410 

18,497,458 

64,000,000 

2,122,145 

5,167,974 

2.534,242 

11,100,000 

1.785.000 


139-30 
CS-91 
54-27 
87-40 
60-59 
1 60-64 
1-07 
4-3 
74-6 
100 - 
45-83 
1-61 
•58 
30-63 
62-90 
93-59 
21-70 
47-95 
87-79 
87-32 
86-91 
4-S- 
132-60 
0-95 
39-22 • 
66-01 

141-6 

7-00 

GO-7 

91-2 
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jnaining districts, twenty-nine in nnmLer, five have an avcrajrc densitj' of between 200 
and 300 persons to tbe mile; tliree between 300 and 400; eleven between 400 and 
500 ; seven between 500 and COO ; two between GOO and 700 ; and one close upon 
SOO, viz., 797, the most tbicklj' peopled of all. 

42. The subjoined statement, giving the population for the several provinces in 
• I’rancp, Belgium, Italy, and for the counties of England and Wales, taken from 
t he latest records, will afford tlic means of comparing tlic relative position of those 
eountrits and of these provinces. 

D. 

S‘alei::eul aJiO'.clng tin Popuhtion i« the several Counties and Provinces of England, 

Belgium, France, and Italy. 


Nenrit of CountUs. 


I Area Popiila- 
tion. 

• mile*. 


ATcrasre 
of pupu- 
lation to 
the 
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D. — {Coniil.) 


Name* ot Provlnccii. 

Area 

in 

square 

mllea. 

Popula- 

tiou. 

Averope 
of popu- 
lation to 
ibe 

Fqnnrc 

mile. 

1 

Xante., of Provinces. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Average 
of popu- 
lation to 
the 

square 

mile. 





PllAXCE. 





AIdi 

... 

a.e.'is 

.305,707 

IG.3-.8 

Lot, 


2,004 

29.5,542 

1470 



2,:ii>2 

Sr.4,597 

24.3-1 

Ixit-ct-Garonnc, 


2,027 

332,005 

103 8 

AllicT, 


2 .Tr .2 

.3:10,432 

129*0 

Loif-re, 

• at 

1,905 

1.37,367 

09-9 

AIpc-« Ra5*r<, 

• •• 

2,Clitt 

I4n..3fiS 

6f.-.3 

Maine-ct-Loirc, 

• •• 

2,755 

520,012 

190-9 

Alpc< HauK-s, 


2,144 

I2.-.,I0) 

6S*;i 

Manclic, 

• •• 

2,203 

591,421 

2G1-.-I 

.\lpi!« .Maritime*, 


I. (>3 

154,576 

115-0 



.3,110 

365,498 

123-7 

.\n!Cvlu', 


2,1 lU 

366,529 

164-1 

5tnrnc*(nftUte), 


2,3.45 

254,413 

100-7 

Anicmir*, 


l.S.'i.’i 

.325,111 

ic9*a 

Mnyenne, . 

• •• 

1,900 

375,163 

190-8 



1,7.38 

251,650 

(Til 

Mctirthc, 

$»• 

2,322 

42S,G43 

184-0 

.Aulio, 


2,315 

202,765 


Meuse, 

**■ 

2,308 

.305,540 

129-0 

Alulc. 

• •• 

i\n4o 

26.3,000 

■ iS 

Murliihnn, 


2,007 

•180,504 

182-4 

Avevron, 

• •• 

.3,340 

,350,02,5 

61-9 

5fo<ciK% 


2,0.31 

446,457 

2I9-.5 



l,95C 

.507,112 

259*2 

Xi^vrc, 


2,595 

332,814 

128-2 

Oalvailo*, • 


2,14.'l 

480,532 

224-0 

XorJ, 


2,170 

1,303,360 

GOU-C 

OmInI, 

• •• 

L»,2 iTt 

^40,523 

107-1 

Oise, 

• •• 

2,218 

401,417 

180-9 

Cliarciilo, 

... 

2,300 

.375,061 

ICl-7 

Ornc, 

• •• 

2, .129 

42.3,350 

181-S 

Charciitc-Infericarc, 

• •• 


481,000 

152 4 

Pas-<ln-CaIats, 

• •• 

2,505 

724,338 

289-1 

CJtcr, 

... 

2,747 

323,393 

117-7 

Puv-ile- Dome, 

• •• 

.3,039 

570,400 

190-0 

Corn'-rc, 


2,21 h 

.310,116 

110 0 

Pyri-nec*-(Uas5r>), 

• •• 

2,802 

436,023 

1.52-C 

Cor*e (CurFica), 


3, ,331 

252,669 

76*0 

Pyreneis-fHante,), 

m 

1,730 

240,179 

139-9 

I'otc tl'llr. 


3,3.'. 4 

.3‘i4,l40 

114-5 

l*vrt*ni*t «-(OricnlaIc5), 

1,571 

181,703 

115-0 


... 

1,307 

026,070 

319-.6 

l{hin-{ll.3<), 

H 

1,777 

577|574 

325-0 

(’ri-u«f. 


2,1.33 

270,055 

I2GC 

Ithin-rllaut), 


1,543 

515,802 

333-2 

llnnlopiip. 

... 

.3,432 

.501,067 

14.3-7 


••• 

1,006 

002,493 

021-5 

lll'UliF, 


1%0SS 

290,260 

140-1 

.‘t.-uiiic-firaotc). 


2,028 

317,163 

150*4 

l)K>me, 

... 

2,508 

.320,064 

130 3 

Saonc-ct-lxiirc, 


3,270 

682,137 

178-0 

Euru. 

• •• 

2,2 Ix 

.356,001 

177-3 

Sartlie, 

••• 

2,371 

466,155 

190-0 

Euro rt-I/>lre, 


2,117 

290,455 

1.37-2 

Savoie, 


2,51.3 

275,039 

109-4 

Eiiiistvm', 


2,548 

027,304 

24C‘2 

Savoic-(iraute), 

»•» 

1,767 

267,400 

151*4 

OarJ, 


■£MI| 

422,107 

187*1 

Seine, 


165 

1,953,000 

10,560-3 

(icrF, 

• •• 

2,350 

296,531 

125-1 

Srinc-Infurienro, 

••• 

2,298 

789,968 

343-S 

Cl iron Jo, 


.3,714 

007,193 

179-6 

Scine-ct-Mame, 

••• 

2,154 

.352,312 

1C3-G 

(!aronno-(Uauto), 


2,529 

46t,flsl 

191*4 

Selnc-ct-Oisc, 

>»• 

2,141 

51.3,073 

240-0 

IlJrauU, 

• •t 

2,362 

405,191 

171*9 

SJSvrty-CDeux), 

»*• 

2,315 

328,817 

150-7 

Illo-tt-Vilainr, 


2,554 

564,930 


Somme, 

»•» 

2,313 

572,046 

244-4 

InJro, 


2,024 

270,054 

102-9 

Tarn, 

»»» 

2,185 

353,033 

101-8 

InJro-tl -Loire, 


2,332 

,323,573 

1.16-8 

Tnrn-ct-Garonne, 


1,405 

232,551 

102-8 

I'Jrc, 


.3,103 

577,746 

162-0 

Vnr, 


2,299 

516,520 

224*2 

.Tiira, 


1,65 > 

258,053 

t57-.3 

Vuuclnse, 


1,3-JS 

269,255 

202-0 



3,4110 

300, '5,19 

85-9 

VtnilC-e, 


2,595 

395,691. 

152-5 

1/jlrc-ct-Clicr, 


2,369 

i 209,029 

112-6 

Vienne, 


2,574 

322,028 

U. .•.MT.-I 

Ixiirc, 

• •a 

1 1,605 

.517,003 

280-7 

Vicnnc-CIIaute), 


2,118 

319,595 

w*# - 

Ix)irc-(Uauto), 


1,500 

305,521 

100-8 

Vo-Rt-s 


2,230 

415,465 

186-3 

l.uirc-Infvrii'uro, 


2,595 

; 580,207 

22n'2 

Voniie, 


2,781 

370,305 

133-2 

Ixurot, 


2,551 

.332,757 

1.36-3 







niXGIUM. 


Antwi-rji, •„ 

1,090 

447,320 


Llf-ge, 

1,MS 

522.U70 


llraliant. 

I,‘jr.9 

785, 74S 

019-2 

Limburg, 

931 

19.3,852 


Flanders, IVcst, ... 

1,251 

0.31,918 

.507-5 

Luxemburg, 

1,706 

199,697 


Flanders, I-ji't, 

1,158 

791,613 

083-8 

Namur, 

1,415 

294,280 


llaiiiault, ... 

1,4.36 

801,413 

557-3 

HU 


43. TItc c^clrcmcs of density in tlic sub-divisions into wbicli the districts of the 


• Tlie menu town (Icn- 
Filv In Enplmul, of n«ccr- 
tniiiwl by tlie Census of 
1601, is 6-73 persons to nn 
nere, or 3,005 persons to a 
square tuUc. 


North-Western Provinces iiro divided vary from 6,773 to tlie 
square mile* in the Dchat Ainaiiut of Benares, which contains 
tlie city of that name, to 37 to the square mile in Agoreo, Eo- 
bertsgunge, in the Mirzaporc District. It will be seen from Ta- 
ble No. I., which contains full details on this subject, that, put- 
ting aside the sub-divisions (hundreds) containing largo towns, the population, even in 
the purely agriciiltur.al hundreds, is remarkably thick. It is, in fact, the rural popula- 
tion that gives to the North-West Provinces its^iigh place as a dcnselj'-pcoplcd coiiii- 
try. The hundreds — as pcrgunnalis gnay bo rendered' for English ears — contained in 
the accompanying list arc all agricultural. None of them contain a town with more 
than 6,000 inhabitants j yet they each have an average density exceeding 500 to the 
square mile, and in some cases exceeding 600, 700, 800, and even 1,000 to the square 
mile, ^ 


^9 
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E. 


Area. 

Cultivated. 

100-02 

76-76 

73-66 

64-59 

67-88 

44-62 

162-65 

88-07 

325-96 

233-17 

97-18 

79-98 

86-64 

69-99 

60-64 

43-22 

68-20 

42-48 

20-67 

14-61 

.82-20 

24-15 

. 63-04 

43-10 

167-60 

126-64 

83-64. 

68-67 

36-94 

24-71 

67-16 

43-40 

124-82 

98-19 

73-76 

48-74 

86-68 

62-42 

12-74 

7-67 

81-83 

64-37 

217-82 

118-63 

168-19 

146-11 

31-42 

22-67 

82-24 

61-09 

41-42 

23-17 

142-86 

74-93 

100-99 

CI-2I 

19-24 

8-66 _ 

137-44 

.■rr-'<^3-91 



^^81-48 

74-17 

116-01 

70-92 

261-01 

116-12 

60-33 

31-63 

116-30 

60-12 

022-64 

103-19 

66-81 

26-87 

9-88 

6-81 

30-02 

16-78 

47-86 

32-76 

. 68-67 

60-18 

. 7-79 

6-663 

-29-41 

20-65 

, 193-67 

120-06 

. 46-26 

29-97 


49-92 

.. 

, 270-67 

144-96 

33-96 

21-23 

19-67 

14-64 

37-01 

» 

23-67 


District, 


MoznfTcrnugggnr, 

Meerut,... 

Itijnour, 

Mornditbaii, 

liudaon, 


Bnreilly, v 


Sliahjclinnpore, 

AgT!l, 

riirniclcabad, 

ruttchporc, 


• •• 
...{ 
• •• 


Fergunnah. 


AHaliabad, 


Azlmgurb, 


Shebarporc Sboonn, 
Kotanah, 

ChiipoiViec, 

Sberckote, 

Billarec, 

Itisowlee, 

Satasec, 

Sliabec, 

Serowlee, I^ortb, 
Ajaon, 

Sirpaw.ui, 

Knbnr, 

Kitcba, 

Senebec, 

Bnlica, 

Serowlee, South, 
.Tilhur, 

.TuIIalporc, 
KheraBiijlicrn, 
Meemnporc Kuttra, 
Buragaon, 
Kliundnwlee, 
Trradutmiggiir, 
ICakhutmow, 

Bindkec, . 

Kootin, 

Soornm, 

Nawabgjinge, 
Mlrzaporc Chowharee, 
Kewaeo, 

Meh, 

Seenndm, 

■Thoosec, 

Mahoul, 

Kourea, 

Atrowlia, 

Sngree, V .■ 

Gopalporc, 

Talooka 

Ditto ,,ia, • 
Bcal(i'>^^,,uremo, , 

.9® .cc. 


••• 

••• 


No. oj 
persons to 
each square 
mile. 


yr ••• ' 


••• 

••• 


JTounporci .it?-- 

iotiirigha’ 


jT' - '.rce, 

.v'b' ' r 1 Zafrabad, 

■ ' Kurreatdost; 


Murreahoo, 

Talooqa Gopalporc, , 
Buranttcc, 

Unglec, 

Chunda Songra Mow, 
Kurreat Mcnda, 
llarcc Budlaporc, 


C19 
686 
CM . 
6.80 

684 
6.86 
616 . 
694 

605 
687 
700 

667 

685 
662 

668 
664 
640 

676 
660 

686 
620 

606 
661 
621 
6.89 
612 

664 
680,.- 

.ljfit)6 

CIO 

684 

665 
621 
638 
CM 
617 

677 
605 
7.87 
689 
722 
828 
641 
686 
643 

678 
662 
686 
699 
719 
649 


44,. Mirznporc Chowliavec, with its teeming ^ 

' .. Tk. «t ‘1“ P»P"¥“" “ «■» 

. • vilbso. -■»« "-I 'tit 0«<r'S’p“Soa ,t Mir... 

Tuined beyond hope. It <{ cultivated tlioir own lands in uuau. i 

incana literally wWiont -nrfnnt island of British territory in Ondu, 

- h»« ten smannlly ^taming In 0^ ”™ "“"f ‘Cl’ttottli Agr. 
45. Turning to tin Gonoral Stotoment N« 

BMrion i. U» 

160, and Kumaon 58, to the mile. 
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46. To give to nn Englishman unacquainted with India a standard by which-to' 
measure the comparative density of population in these Provinces is, owing to the 
different circumstances of India and Europe, and the less advanced stage of the former 
country, not a very easj'^ matter j hut Mottinghamshire affords an instance which, thougli 
nn a small scale, is to the point. That county, with its large agricultural population 
and few large towns (it has only five with more than 5,000 inliabitants each), supports 
.‘157 persons nn each square mile. This is but little below the average of .the North- 
Western -Provinces, where the density is 361 to the square mile. 

47. In Prance and Itiily thi “ Seine-Inferieure ” and Bergamo are respectively the 
Provinces which correspond most closely to the North-Western Provinces in averat 
density of population. The exact figures are : — 


Seine-Inferieure, ’ ... 

... 348 

peraons to the 

square mile. 

Bergamo, ... 

... 346 

ditto 

ditto. 

North-Western Provinces,... 

... 861 

ditto 

ditto. 


48. Comparing Belgium with these Provinces, it may be noted that the popnl 
tion of Antwerp (province) is identical in density with that of the Benares Division,- 
t'l;., 447 persons to the square mile ; while in Luxemburg there is a very close sim 
larity to Jhansie, the average population in Luxemburg being 199‘7 to the square mil 
while in Jhansie it is 1 98* to the square mile. Jhansie, however, is three times as lar^ 
in area as Luxemburg, while Benares is -eleven times the size of the Province of Antwerj 

49. Those, however, who wish to compare this with other countries will find tl 
means of doing so in the statement given above, and it is hoped the foregoing remarl 
and tables will illustrate, as fully as is requisite, the more remarkable features in regai 
to density of population in these provinces. 

50. From this subject I now turn to the distribution of the people according 1 
creeds, ages, and sexes. 

51. Tlie bulk of the people profess one or other of the two religions, Hindooisi 
and Islam, and may thus be distinguished accorjding to their cteeds. 

52. Of the thirty, millions inhabiting these Provinces, nearly twenty-six millioi 
are Hindoos, and four millions and a quarter Mahomedans. The latter, it will be seei 
bear bnt a small proportion to the idol-worshippers, whom during their political ascenc 
ancy they not unfrequently subjected to compulsory conversion. They form less tha 
a seventh of the whole population, there being only 100 Mahomedans to every 60 
Hindoos. The divisions in which they preponderate, or rather are most numerous, ai 
those of Meerut and Rohilkhund, where they comprise nearly a fifth of the population ; 
and more than half of the entire number of ‘'he Mahomedans in these Provinces — oiz.f 
2,197,202 out of 4,243,207— -reside in those northern districts. They are fewest in 
Jhansie, where they dwindle down to less than an eighteenth of the population. ^ 

53. The mannerin which they are distributed throughout the territories under the\^ 
North-West Government will be apparent from the accompanying tables. These 
shew the proportion borne by Mahomedan residents to the tothl population of the several 
divisons to be, in — 


Meerut, 

••• 

22'53 per cent, or 1 Mahomedan to 4-43 Hindoos. 

Hohilkhnnd, 

••• 

22*56 


or 1 

79 

to 4*43 

yj 

Humaon, 


20’48 


or 1 

99 

to 4*48 

aa 

Ajmere, . 


12*83 


or] 

99 

to 7*78 

79 

Gdruckpore, 

• •• 

12*06 

* » 

orl 

9a 

to 8*29 

77 

Benares, 

• •• 

9*59 


or 1 

99 

to 10!42 

99 

Allahabad, 

... 

9*37 

99 

or 1 

99 

to 10*66 

79 

Agra, 

• •• 

8*50 

99 

orl 

99 

to 11*75 

99 

Jhansie, 

• •• 

5*80 

99 

orl 

99 

to 17*23 

99 
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Intiluding Railway aud Military. 





























ABSTRACT OF TABLES. 



Including Military and Railway. 
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!)G. The results of the Census presented to vievr in the first Gcnernl Statement and 
tables Imre not been, as far ns vro Imre notr gone, diflicult to deal with or to illustrate. 
Tiic high density of tho population brought to light is not opposed to probabilities. 
Ills impossible to reside long in these Provinces without being struck by their teeming 
population ; and tho careful observer, without tho present statistics before him, might 
have anticipated tho general results now disclosed; nor is there anything unnatural in 
the proportions borne by Hindoos to Mahomedans. But tho statement and tables in 
question embrace a further classification of tho people — viz., according to age and sex. 
Tho information brought together under these two heads is altogether opposed to tho 
ojcpcricncc acquired in Huropc ; and the subject is further complicated by the excessive 
inaccuracy of the people in regard to their age, ns well as hy the known dislike of high- 
caste Hindoos and of all I^Iahoihcdans to give any information as to their females. It 
is impossible, however, to pass hy unnoticed so important a part of the enumeration as 
the distribution of the people according to age and sex; and, though I have experienced 
considerable dilTicuIty in coming to any conclusions which may bo adopted ns just or 
trustworthy, I have no hesiLation in submitting, such ns they are, those at which I have 
arrived. AVc are at present groping in the dark in our Indian statistical researches, 
and any attempt to throw light on the matter is better than silence. 

57. Statement No. I. shows the total number of the people to he, exclusive of 
Mililarj' and Railway, 80,039,85-1', of whom 19,337,080 arc above twelve years* of 
age, and 10,702,774 below that period of life. 

It is only in a few European countries that, in taking the Census, the ages of the 
population have been distinguished. The most recent information on this subject that 
I have hy mo gives the following results as tho proportion of children under iifleen to the 
population in eight different countries, viz., France, England, Prussia, Kingdom of 
Sardinia, Belgium, Styria, Saxon}', and Denmark. The average for the eight countries is 
83,199 children under iillccn in every 100,000 persons of all ages living; and it varies 
from 30,017, the highest, in England, to 27,307 in France, where the proportion 
is the lowest. The proportions for each country arc os follows 

England, ... 30,047 children under fifteen in each 109,000 persons living. 


Prussia, ... 

.84,711 

ditto 

ditto. 

Sardinia, 

34,210 

ditto 

ditto. 

Denmark — with, the 




Durhic.'’, ... 

34,001 

ditto 

ditto. 

Saxony, 

33,388 

ditto 

ditto. 

Styria, 

32,830 

ditto 

ditto. 

Belgium, 

,S2,300 

ditto 

ditto. 

France, ... 

27,307 

ditto 

ditto. 


Taking the averago and applying it to our Indian returns, we should expect to find 
The total popnlotinn u population of 30,039,85-1 (i. e., exclusive of Railway and 

30,110,015, of whom J^iiiitnry), 9,973,931 under fifteen, and the remainder overthat 

3,0SC,t23 should be un- « , . , , , „ ... 

dcr flttccn. age. Our returns present us with tho anomaly of more than this 

number of the total population being entered as positively under twelve years of age, 

58. The actual number recorded in the present Census as under twelve years of 
ago is no less than 10,013,774 — that is to s.iy, 40,843 more than we should expect 
to find under fifteen years of age if the proportions in this connti}' of adults and 
children under that term of life were capable of being accurately guaged by the appli- 
cation of a standard derived from Eiirope.an experience. 


* TIic period thus selected has been adopted after careful consideration, and, thonch it has the disad- 
vantaRoof not befaff identical irithonyof tbc spaces of life into which the population has been djstribujrf 
in European enumerations, it is, and especially in tho ease of females, suited to the conations of life in 
country, inasmuch ns tlicro is less difliculty in distinguishing persons who fall under one or other of the_ 
terms tlian would bo tbo case were the line of demarcation fifteen yciirs. Most Hindoo women ore mo- 
thers, as well as wires, at fifteen ; and these appropriately foU within the adult class. 

6g 
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' 59. . I have estracted bom iho DiOicmnmredetEcmimie Politique the remarks 

ot a distinguished statist, M. Alfred Legoyt, chef da bureau de la Statistique generale- 
dc la France, on the ages of fte several populations of the countries I have already 

named:-— 

“ le tableau que nous avons sons les yens Mt connaitre la population par age,' 
“ d’apr5s des denombremcnts r^cents,* de la France, de I’Angleterre, de la Prusse, des 
** Etats sardes, do la Belgique, d’nne province de rAutriche (la'S^ie), de la Saxe et 
“ du Danemark. 31 resnlte des documents recueillis pour ces huit pays, que, sur 100,000 
“ individus de la population generale, on en compte 33,199 de moins de 15 ans; 9,264 
« de 15 d 20; 8,911 do 20 d 25;- 8,264 de*25.d 30 ; 7,135 de 30 d 35 ; 6,524 de 35 
« a 40 ; 5,847 do 40 d 45 ; 5,296 de 45 d 50; 4,476 de 50 d 55; 3,^9 de 55 d 60; et 
“ 7,684 de 60 et au-dessus. Lo ohiffre des individus de moins de 15 ans varie entre 
“ 36,047 cu Angleterre, et 27,307 en France. H&tons-nous de dire que ce dermer 
“ tcnuo do comparison mcrite tids pen de confiance, le denombrsoaent des ages en 
“ Franco on 1851 ayant dprouve des resistances qni en ont gravement compromis 
“ I'csactitude. Ijes Etats qtd, aptds 1’ Angleterre, comptent le plus d’individus de moins 
do 15 ans sont : la Prusse (34,711) ; les Etats sardes (34,210) ; le Danemark aveo les 
duches (34,001) ; la Saxe (33,388) ; la Styrie (32,830) ; la Belgique (32,300). 
C’cst encore en Angleterre qu’on trouve le plus d’individns de 15 d 20 ans (9,962), 
“ ct cu Franco quo Ton en rencontre lemoins (8,808). Pour, les autres Etats, le chifire 
dcsliabitanta do cet dge n’ofire pas de difieience senable. Memeresultat ence.qui 
" conccmo les adnltes de 20 d 30 ans, doni le masimum se trouve en Angleterre 
“ (17,871) et le minimum en France (16,^6). Pour les autres Etats, il est : de 17,698 
“ en Sase; do 17,280 dans les Etats sardes; do 17,260 en Styrie; de 17,071 dans le 
** Danemark et les duches ; do 16,910 en Belgique. Ija France occnpe la premiere 
place, ot I’Angleterre la denudre, dons le s^rie des Etats qui ont le plus d’habiiants de 
Tugo do 30 d 40 ans. lies chiffres afierents d ces deux Etats sont, pour le premier, de 
14,753; pour lo second, de 12,182. la France est snivie par les autres Etats dans 
roidro sulvant : Etats sardes (14,610) ; Styrie (14,210) ; Sase (13,773) ; Belgique 
(13,530); Danemark avec les duches (13,289). La France et-l’ Angleterre conservent 
lo mCme rang pour les individus de 40 d 50 ans ; le premier de ces Etats . en compte 
“ 12,465, ctV Angleterre seulement 9,629. Viennentensuite: la Bdgiqne (11,830); la 
“ Styrie (11 ,080) ; le Danemark et les duches (10,923) ; la Saxe (10,863) ; et les Etats 
** sardes (10,830). Lo mCme ordre so maintient pour les individus de 50 d 60, la 
“ France on comptant 10,170 (nombre exceptionncllcment dlevd ct d’une exactitude 
“ doutcuso), ct rAngletcrre setdement 6,426. Le nombre des individns.de cet age 
“ varie, jionrlcs antres Etats, dans les proportions snivantes: Styrie (8,140); Dane- 
“ mark ct duches (7,686); Etats sardes (7,770); Belgique (7,680); Sax© (7,608). 

G'est encore cn Franco que Ton trouvermt, a Ton pouvait ajonter foi an denomhre- 
“ ment do 1851, le plus grand nombre de vieillaids de 60 ans et an-dessns (10,149). 
La Prusse occupc le dernier tang (5,979). Les autres Etats se dassent aina par ordre 
de longcvile; Belgique (8,690); Danemark et dnehre (7,843); Etats sardes (7>160); 
Sh-rio (7,240); Saxe (7,136); Angleterre (7,123). 

“La presqno concordance des documents qui precedent, malgrw de grandes 
“ uilFrcnccs dans la situation dimatologiqne des Etats anxqnels ils se rapportent, 
“ peract do croiro qu’ils representent avee unc exactitude suffisante (excepte pour la 
“ France) la composition par iigo des populations curopwnnes.” 
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Europe tlic average nurnTjor of cMIdren under fifteen is inLevery l00,000 persons living 
S3, 199, bow are wc to account for tbe enormous escess.wbicb we now find between, the 
average of Europe and tbe average of the Nortb>-Western Provinces'? Can it be pos- 
'tiiblc that there should be tbe vast difierence which the figures in the N. 'W. Census 
wonld indicate in the composition of tbe Nortb>Westem population, considered accord- 
ing to age, and tbe populations of Europe ? The subject requires careful examination. 

It has attracted no attention from District Officers, with the exception of Mr. Hume, 
to whose able report on the Census of Etawab I have already bad occasion to refer. 

61. On tbe subject of tbe ages of the population Mr. Hume makes tbe following 
remarks 

" 52.— My impression is that tbe average period of life amongst tbe natives of 
India is considerably shorter than that of the inhabitants of Northern and Central 
Europe, on which my calculations have been founded; and that) consequently, in this 
country tbe percentage of children up to twelve years of age ought to be considerably.' 
"greater than in Europe. Taking tbe European average as our basis, the proportion 
between children up to twelve and adults above this age ougbt^ as above shown, to 
^'be — ^for a population increasing, as ours wotdd appear to have been, at- about tbe rate 
" of i per cent, per annum — something like 28i to 71i, .whereas by our Census it is . 
*' nearly 35 to 65. 

** 53.— Several causes may have combined'to produce this result !— 1st,— The aver- 
age duration of life in India is probably shorter than in Europe, and the mortality basis 
*'ou which our calculations are founded probably requires corresponding modifications.^ 
It is not improbable that since the Mutiny the actual rate of increase has been 
*' very much larger than ^ per cent., though, owing to the great losses during the Mutiny, 
*'this increase is not apparent in the tables. 3rrf,— The inoreaset)f6^percent.may not 
"have been equally divided ; much the largest portion may be due to the last three ot 
two years of plenty. Any one of these three causes would largely increase the proper- 
" tion of children to adults. i 

^‘-54;— Moreover, the question, though well deserving attention, is as yet greatly 
" complicated by the startling difiereuces observable in -the most celebrated', mortality 
"tables, calculated for difiereut portions of. the same country for- the same period. 

“ 55. — Calcnbited on the average European rates for a population increasing at 
"a rate of 1'35 per cent., the proportion in- England between children and adults.-onght 
*•* to be 334 to. 664 ; but, calculated en three different sets of. Eu^ish. tables, it would - 
range from rather more than 40 to 60 in London, to less than 31 to 69 in the north- 
" em counties. Practically, in 1861, the proportion for the whole kingdom was 39|- 
to 604— at least, if the figures which you kindly famished - me (and which do not 
differ widely &om those given in Keith Johnson’s latest edition) are correct.” 

62. There would appear to be some errors in the results arrived at by Mr. Hume 
iu the last .paragraph quoted, though the average he has deduced for all Europe is,.if not 
absolutely correct,- a very close apprommalaon to tbe average result obtained from different - 
enumerations in different European. countries. Taking M. Legoyt’s figures, it woidd seem . 
that the average European proportion of children under .fifteen to the population above 
that age is, as I. have already, observed, 33,199 to 66,301. In England, for the same 
terms of life, the Census of 1841 showed tbe proportions to be 36,047 to 63,953 ; while 
tbe Census;of 1861 gives -7,150,024 .children under fifteen, to 12,916,200 personsabove 
ihat-age, or -SS’eS children under fifteen- to 64;37 above fifteen in. every, 100 persons.- . 
Sir. Hume, it will be observed, gives the number of children under, twelve .in.the total . 
population .for England- as 334, per cent.^ to 664 per cent above that age; as about 40 - 
to 60 in London ; as 31 to OO in the northern -c 

ft)r the whole kingdom- in. 1S61 as 39^.10.601-, . 
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C3 The actual figures recorded in the Coubub of England and Wales for 18C1» 
for Ihc’firBt tbreo quinquennial periods of life, terminating at tho close of thc.four- 


tccnlli year, arc as follows 




1 

W 

M3 

U 

4* 

£ 

i 

»*> 

o 

o 

to 

i. 

o 

>% 

O 

o 

#•4 

Percentago o £ 
children under 
ts to total po- 
pulation. 

•HU* 

0-0 & 

Es;;hsd end Wait*, 

CM. 9,770,253 
IF. 10,229,905 

1,354,907 

1,315,875 

1,172,900 

1,171,106 

1,055,229 1 
1/J45,2B7 j 

35'C.3 

29-44 

Dtruieiif* 

L Z/3n^cSi 

fM. lrS07,7SI 
t, F. 1,490,999 

120,893 

181,403 

149,335' 

, 150,924 

130,709 1 
133,550 j 

3.3-00 

27-49 

n. South Tjtttm, 

CM. 919,181 

1 y. 929,490 

119,797 

118,009 

107,249 

107,095 

100,370 > 
07,278] 

.35-24 

28-91 

IIL South lIMliad, 

fSI. e.S.S,7.S7 
t P. 001,700 

20,909 

80,458 

72,387 

74,404 

74,320 1 
72,000 1 

.30-48 


IV, raitcm, ... 

fM. 500,090 
If. 522,494 

70,390 

74,0.30 


01,9001 
03,495 ] 

.30-48 

29-84 

V. Eouth-Wtslcm, 

fit 279,191 
If, 950,523 

120,100 

118,005 

102,029 

107,331 

101,0,59 1 
97,717 ] 

35-60 

29-17 

VI. Wert ISJdlaad, 

fit 1,199,522 
If, 1,237,990 

109,701 

108,9.81 

144,989 

140,050 

129,970} 
127,8.30 f 

30-43 

.30-I2r 

TII.r;arthltidUrd, 

fit 034,407 
If. 054,401 

87,482 

27,282 

70,910 

70,925 

08,0881 

67,973] 

.30-09 

29-24 

VTTL irorth-Wtslcm 

fM, 1,418,020 
If. 1,510,914 

202,458 

200,78.3 

109,121 

109,229 

1 60,709 1 
160,907] 

36-54 

29-48 

««• 

fit 991,820 
If. 1,02.3,715 

138,228 

133,593 

120,438 

120,771 

105,192) 
101,679 ] 

36:20 

.30-09 

X b’erthern, ... 

fit 577,027 
If. 573,745 

83,^33 

81,007 

71,21.3 

05,720 

01,944 1 
69,990 ] 

.37-10 

SO-OI 

JI. Ifecmouthihire 
*r,'l ... 

fM. 055,145 
If. 057,099 

29,791 

87,214 

72,323 

77,120 

71,912) 
09,242 ] 

.30-05 

29-71, 


€i. It will not le dilHcuIt to calculate from this the number of children under 
twelve. The correct number, taking the proportion of children of 
• Is SToJea f{ u 75 to ten and eleven years of age as 41* per cent, of the total nnmhc; 

between ten and fifteen, would Bcem to be for all England, 
6,907,970 under twelve, and 14,158,254 above that age— that 
h to ray, 20*44 per cent, of the population would be under twelve. This is tolerably near 
to the number given by Ifnllnme in his 52nd para, as the number of children under 
twelve, deduTcd from the European average be has arrived at from the tables referred to in 
bis Appendix A. The figures given by Mr. Hume for England in 1861, for London and 
for the northern counties, are, however, quite incorrect, as will be evident by comparing 
them with the table above, extracted from the Parliamentary Census Reports for that 


7«r. 

6'i. 7.rr. Hume’s elaV.ratc tables arcaomilablcfor those whopreferthem to thetabics 
mvi.e o»e of in the body of this Report. 7hry are bared upon tweU'e sets of tables of 
rr.ortalitr rowipn-'d in difierest co'ir.trie-! at difierent times, and reflect great credit upon 
th* C-;;b".V,r of Etawah f-r the labor and ability he has thus devoted to illurtrale by 
E ;r-,pAir. comparl’sn-s the rorspo'-ition of the population of tbc-se Provinces. Itie quite 
i.".d*sd, that they may afford a ly:tter nceans of iliustrating the position of our 
ft an thj tah'-.s which have l.ecn corafilfsl in ibis Ofliee, an the rate of rnor- 
tzl.ty scE-.r-.t* a hunlrid jea.m ago trould be more analogou-s to Indian mortality 
m* -’ r -.w ebtr. tic iaeproved European rates of late years. There are, bov/ever, eomeob. 
}'- to tl'ir tt-e all of them of a date long anterior to the present; they 

arc r-, , c; tr. m f; i on net vcryhrge groups of figure’; come of them, as those of 
I> ;. r'f r ca'.r to pcrtic-ilar c!j»-o of the o-ommunity ; arid they were .ull com- 

j'; I ■--h:r. tie c’/: -.a of riv.l rtatirfos w:s more empirical r.r.d ]w.i nr.derstood 

tl:c.;'. i; Ic r.ct, fcr'., excite raTp.ric-c when we find that, teted by later 

i-E— v:.:-., f do r.ct r/p"" r.*. th-- vita! statiftics of foe c-cualrits to which lliey 

.f * * ' 'a- if'-TtS .!T 

« J.-- »-rij U JL.rir-i &; tt* cr4 cf tSj;* 
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refer, though at the time they urero compiled they correctly delineated* the condition 
of life in those countries. Examined by the light of later information, ,we find more or 
less errors in all of them. Take, for instance, the population according to Mr. Hume’s 
table, at different quinquennial periods, and test its percentage on the total population ' 
bj' information on the same subject taken from recent enumerations, as given in M. 
Legoyt’s remarks. 

The average of the population under fifteen to the total population, according to 
Mr. Hume’s table, is— 


In England, ... ... 


30-84 per cent. 

f According to Census. — 

1 36-04 in 1841 ; 35-63 in 1861. 

I'or France, 


30-24 * 


27-30. 

For Sweden, 

••a 

28-66 

ft 

28-3.— Dr. Berg’s tables. 

In Prussia (Berlin),... 

••• 

35-84 

• 



31-80) 

»> 

34-71. • 

For Prussia (Silesia), ... 

For Holland, 


29-87 

" 


And from twelve different tables. 


30-67 

91 

Forcight countries, 33-19.- 


In the adjoining column will be seen the pereentage shown by enumerations. 

Again, testing the accuracy of the return in another way, we find similar results. 
The fifth line of Mr. Hume’s table shows, for each of the mortality tables he has made 
use of, the number of children in each 1,000 births who might be expected to attain 
their fifth year. Dr. Farr (Registrar-General’s Office) has lately submitted a monograph 
on the mortality of children in Euiopc, which gives, in one of the statements by which 
it is illustrated, information of the same nature as that to be found in the fifth line of 
3Mr. Hume’s tables — the only difference being that Dr. Parr takes as his unit a much 
larger number than hlr. Hume. 

The following arc the percentages as shown by the two tables 


j j 

England. 

France. 

Sweden.- 

Prussia. 

Holland. 

Mr. Hume’s 1st, 

43-9 

65-4 

66-3 

41-8 

69-9 

„ „ 2nd, 

54-4 

54-8 

... 

67-4 


91 99 3rd, ••• 

69- 

59-1 




Dr. Farr’s, 

73-6 

71*1 

t 

79-6 

68-2 

67-2 


In no case is the percentage identical, and in most instances there is a very large 
difference between the results. Dr. Parr’s figures are taken from statistics subsequent 
to 1851 ; Mr. Hume’s go back to the 18th century. 

6C. But though I have not av.ailed myself of the table compiled by the Collector 
of Etawali, it m.ay be of use to others. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hume had not 
more recent information to work upon. His calculations are alw.ays accurate, and the 
system on which he has pompiled the two tables contained in the last appendices to his 
Report is most admirable.' 

67. The tables H. to H.c., which are subjoined, have been compiled in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The proportion of children under twelve to the total population has been ascertained 
for England from tbe Census of 1861 ; for Sweden, where statistics of life have been 
carefully and systematically recorded for more than a hundred years, from the enumera- 
T Census of 1848 — mules, tions of 1805, 1810, ISSO, and 1830; for Sardinia and Pied- 
50-24; females, 49-76. mont, where the males out- numbei't the females, from the 

Census of 184<S. 


The proportions thus ascertained, which in the case of England may be accepted 
as .absolutely correct, have been applied to the population of the several districts in the 


• Some of -the tables, however, are very good ones, specially Wargentin’s. 
• / 7ff 
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l^orth-Westom Provinces ; and the numher of- children under ^ 

Enslish the Swedish, and the Snrdmian proportions, has boon deduced for each of those 
districts ; while, for purposes of comparison, the actual number recorded as under twelve 
at the Census has been entered in a parallel column. 

In tables and H.b., the sexes of the ohildron arc distinguished. In the 

last table they arc not shown. 

TT 


mrnher o{ Boys and oirls in proportion to tho Population which should he found in the 
divisions of the North-Western Provinces were the statistics of life in India the same 
as in England. 


% 

• 

BWi&ion. 

Boyo. 

Girin. 

Deduced. 

Reported. 

Deduced. 

Reported. 

Meerut, . ... ••• 

Kumaon, <•« ■•* 

KohUcund, ••• 

Artu, <«• ••• •** 

Jhanaic, •" ••• 

AUnhubtul, ... ••• ••• 

QoruekpoTC, >.• ••• ••• 

l)cnarc!i, «., ••• ••• ••• 

Ajmerc, ••• ••• 

eS3,S76 
■ 98,894 
839,470 
778,110 
193,07.1 
720,901 
548,099 
899,997 
70,491 

022,891 
131,792 
1,031,725 
054,971 
197,319 
■ 829,265 
742,208 
1,080,881' 
89,429 

998,384 

87,493 

984,303 

901,502 

114,407 

907,219 

49.1,299 

747,474 

55,022 

747,939 

102,682 

855,00.5 

707,401 

199,087 

703,919 

609,748 

790,904 

70,390 


H.A. 

Statement shoxmg nxmier of Boys and Girls deduced from the Population aeeordiny to 
the proportion of ehildroi under twelve to total Population in England ; also the 
numher as shown by the Census, North-Western Provinces, 



Boy*. , 

Girls. 

Jizecstper cent, of the 
actual numhers on 
those Maced. 


Deduced. 

Census 

ol 

1805. 

Deduced. 

CcusUB 
ol ' 
1866. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Doynili, 

SBliorunpore, ... 
Morultcnwggur, ... 
Meerut, 

Bolund»lmhur, ... 
AUygurli, 

Kumnon, 

Ourliwat, 

Biinour, 

Morndabnd, 

Budaon, 

Bareilly, 

Shalijelioaporo, 

^rrai, 

Muttra, 

Agra, 

I'urrvickaljftd, 

Mynpoory, 

Rtavrnli, 

Etali, 

Jnlonn, 

Jlianslc, 

Lullutporo, 

. -Cawnporc, 
Futjctiporc, 

Banda, 

All.'ilinli.'td, 

Ilumct-rporc, 

Goriickporo, 

Aeliugurli, 

Jotmtiorc, 

Mirzaporc, 

Bcnarc.i, 

Ghatcepore, 

Ainicrc, 

18,605 

143,974 

111,742. 

196,959 

128,243 

150,893 

90,392 

38,914 

111,432 

175,200 

144,802 

222,912 

106,316 

16,099 

131,304 

108,251 

151,440 

118,325 

105,376 

103,349 

00,880 

60,962 

39,199 

192,082 

107,507 

114,308 

221,774 

82,779 

648,095 

227,208 

107,831 

I63-,88S 

124,024 

213,418 

70,403 

19.908 
179,964 
141,234 
234,330 
102,971 
184,794 

82,797 

61,995 

141,743 

209,699 

183,059 

271,375 

199,891 

19,491 

194,649 

108,063 

187,369 

147,814 

128,327 

128,659 

77,003 

98,800 

51,616 

21.1.908 
120,039 
1.10,092 
267,994 

94,022 
742,208 
288, .151 
107,71G’ 
197,541 
143,864 
253,419 
89,429 

11,849 

111,429 

69,034 

167.427 
107,193 
121,480 

62,990 

34,473 

91,833 

149,856 

116,958 

183.427 
13.1,899 

11,356 

104,184 

134,434 

116,192 

87,948 

79,138 

77,603 

62,605 

48,196 

33,749 

167,960 

92,568 

98,727 

187,881 

70,392 

493,290 

180,902 

131,090 

146,9.18 

108,641 

181,242 

66,022 

16,287 

140,149 

116,082 

201,616 

131.307 
144,690 

01,078 
40,904 
109,948 
178,029 
' 140,408 
238,789 
' 167,849 

13.986 
• 124,001 

192,946 

1.17,336 

100,110 

90,130 

92,880 

63,123 

67,666 

44,399 

180,860 

109.307 
119,120 
216,666 

81,783 

699,746 

189.986 
143,847 
167,440 
116,021 
174,911 

70,360 

r 

✓ 

7-50 

26>26 

26‘ 

19' 

27' 

33- 

.17* 

36' 

27- 

20' 

26' 

22' 

21' 

5' 

26' 

IS- 

24' 

26' 

22' 

24- 

16' 

21' 

31- 

11- 

17- 

19. 

19. 

14. 

35. . 
27. 

18' 

21' 

15' 

19' 

23' 

29' 

26-77 

29' 

28' 

22. 

19' 

. !«• 

19' 

20* 

21' 

25' 

' 30' 

26' 

23' 

■ 19' 

21' 

10' 

14- 

14- 

20- 

1* 

19- 

.12' 

16* 

18' 

18' 

15* 

10' 

29- 

6* 

10- 

16' 

O' 

3' 

28' 
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H.b. 


Numbers of Children, showinff Boys and Girls, deduced for the Norlh-Western Provinces 
from ihe total Population shoton . at the present Census, according to the proportions 
existing in Sardinia and Piedmont, where the Males exceed the Females, 


Bistricla. 

Total 

deduced. 

Total 

actual. 

|| 

Total boys 
actunL 

Excess 
per cent. 

Total pirls 
deduced. 

Total girls 
nctuaL 

E.XCC3S 
pec cent. 

Eellcit 
percent. | 

Dcrrali, 

... 

29,797 

.15,195 

14,970 

19,908 

32-99 

14,827 

16,287 

3-10 


Salianmporc, 

• •1 

2:1 1, OS 1 

320,103 

120,143 

179,954 

43-06 

124,938 

140,149 

12-18 


MozufTemuppur, 

• •• 

197,084 

250,310 

99,316 

141,234 

42-21 

98,368 

115,082 

16-99 


Meerut, 

• a« 

347,005 

435,8.15 

174.0.17 

234,330 

34-18 

172,969 


16-56 


Baolundslmhur, 

• •• 

221,943 

293,978 


162,671 

45-89 

1 10,439 


18-89 


Allyphur, 


2CS,19.1 

329,300 

134,740 

184,764 

37-13 

133,453 

144,590 

8-35 


Kum.ann, 


111,790 

... 

50,163 

••• 


65,627 




Rurhvral, 


72,07S 

... 

36,212 

••• 

• •• 

35,866 




Bijnour, 


200,224 

251.091 


141,743 

40-91 

99,632 




Morai]ab.itl, 


317,387 

387,025 

159,455 


31-45 

157,932 


12-73 


Bnilnnn, 


257,840 

329,004 

129,539 

182,650 

41-00 

128,301 

146,408 

14-11 


- Bareillr, 


400,209 

610,104 


271,375 

34-95 

199,174 

238,789 

19-89 


Shalijcii.anporc, 

• am 

294,050 

307,740 

148.032 

199,891 

35-03 

146,618 

167,849 

14-42 


Turrai, 

... 

20,001 

.10,440 

13,304 

10,401 

23-17 

13,237 

13,985 

6-65 


Muttra, 


231,909 

28.1,550 

116,511 

104,649 

41-23 

115,398 


7-46 


Apr.\, 

... 

298,041 

300,998 

149,736 

198,050 

32-26 


162,945 

9-19 


Vvirrm’b.alincl, 


205,413 

324,704 

133,343 

187,369 

40-52 


13f |83t) 

3-98 


MvnpcHiry, 


202,903 

247,924 

101,938 

147,814 

45-00 

100,963 

100,110 

0-00 


Etawab, 


181,525 

218,457 

91,198 

128,327 

40-71 


90,130 

• •• 

O-O'l 

Etah. 


178,020 

221,439 

89,437 

128,559 

43-85 

88,583 

92,880 

4-84 


Jaioun, 

... 

117,531 

130,120 

59,047 

77,003 

30-41 

58,484 

63,123 

• a* 

10-09 

Jlinnaic, 


10.3,575 

120,305 



32-21 

51,539 

57^G5 

11-69 


I.ullutpore, 


71,905 

95,915 

36,125 

51,510 

42-60 

35,780 

44,399 



Cawnpore, 


342,490 

.194.758 

172,069 


24-31 


180,850 

6-11 


Euttelipore, 


197,272 

235,940 


1 1SC»G?9 

27-77 

98,163 


11-35 


Banda, 


20?, 901 

252,212 



28-10 

104,447 

116,120 

■liBil 


Allali.aliad, 


40.1,702 

47.1,550 

202,819 

257,994 

27-21 


215,556 

7-30 


llumeerporc, 


150,953 

170,405 

75,838 

94,622 

24-77 

75,115 

81,783 

8-88 


Goruekporc, 


990,007 

1,. 14 1,9.13 

500,725 


48-26 

495,942 

599,745 

20-93 


Aziinpurli, 


401,584 

478,030 

201,755 

288,351 

42*92 

199,829 

189,685 

• a> 

5-35 

.Tounporc, 


294,240 

.141,503 

147,826 

197,716 

40-51 

146,414 

143,847 


1-78 

Mirzapore, 


305,537 

304,981 


197,541 

28-06 


167,440 

10-13 


'Benares, 


229,807 

258,875 

115,485 

143,854 

24-56 

114,382 


0-56 


Ghazeeporc, 


388,939 

428,330 

195,602 

253,419 

29-56 

193,337 

174,911 


10-53 

Ajtncrc, 


153,519 

150,780 

62,055 

86,420 

39-27 

61,464 

70,360 

12-85 



H.C. 


Nunhers of Children deduced from an average of four Swedish Tables compared with the 
numbers actually shoicn at the Census of 1 865 , and the excess per cent, of recorded on 
deduced fgurcs. 


Dcyrah, ••• 

Saharunporc, 
MoztifTcrnupgur,... 
Meerut, 

Bolunilshuhur, ... 
Allygurli, 

Jl/tcru< Dirision, 

Kumaon, 

Gurhwal, 

Kumaon Diviswn, 

Bijnour, ••• 

JIoTadabatl, ... 
ISudaon, 

Bareilly, 

Shahjclianporc, ... 
Turr.'ie, 

Jtohilcund Division, 
Muttra, 

Apm, ... 

yurrucknuftOf ••• 
Mynpoorlc, 
Etnwab, 

Btab, ... 

Agra Division, ... 


Deduced. 



27,985 

.15,195 

25-76 

2.15,813 

320,103 

35-74 

185,605 

256,310 

3$-05 

.126,409 

435,845 

33-50 

217,837 

293,978 

34-95 

251,885 

G2n,3G0 

30-76 

1,245,654 

1|G70,797 

34-13 

104,993 

144,475 

37-60 

* G7|C95 

92,899 

.-17-23 

172,688 

237,374 

msm 

188,049 

251,691 

.13-84 

298,087 

387,625 

30-04 

242,102 


35-88 

375,930 

510,164 

33-71 

270,734 


32-88 

24,984 

30,440 

21-.S6 

1,405,946 

l,S7G|7GO 

33-48 

217,807 

288,550 

32-.1S 

279,918 

300,998 

28-97 

249,274 

324,704 

30-26 

190,505 

247,924 

30-10 

17,018 

218,457 

SS'14 

107,190 

221,439 

32-44 

1,275,247 

1,662,072 

30-33 



Deduced. 

Actual. 


.Taloun, ... 

Jlinnsie, . 
Lnllutporc, ,„ 

110,385 
97,278 
6f |033 

130,026 

126,365 

95,915 

17-79 

29-90 

42-p3 

Jbansie Division, 

275,196 

352,406 

28-06 

Cawnporc, 

Futteliporc, 

Banda, ... 

Allahabad, 
llumeerporc, ... 

323,549 

185,276 

197,138 

379,155 

141,774 

394,758 

235,946 

252,212 

473,550 

176,405 

22-01 

27-35 

27-94 

24-90 

24-43 

Allahabad Division, 

1,226,892 

1,532,871 

24-94 

Goruckporc, 

936,063 

1]341)95S 

43-36 

Azimgurh, 

Jounporc, 

Mirzapore, 

Benares, ... 

Gliazccporc, ... 

377,165 

276,349 

286,959 

215,890. 

365,289 

478,036 

341,563 

364,981 

258,875 

428,330 

26- 74 
23-60 

27- 19 
19-91 
17-26 

Benares Division, 

1,521,052 

1,871,785 

23-01 

Ajmere, 

116,009 

156,786 

33-15 * 
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G8. It will be seen that, whatever proportions are taken, we arrive at similar re- 
sults. The number of children under twelve in this country is uniformly higher than 
we should expect to find it if the experience obtained in European enumerations may 
be relied on as indicating the proportions which should obtain in other countries. 

Tl>c result is persistently the same if the number of children are looked at with- 
out reference to sex ; and in the tables where the se-xes are distinguished there are only 
a very few exceptions to the uniform excess. In the Table H.A.., drawn up on the 
proportion of children to the adnlt population prevailing in England, there is but one 
exception— CTJ., in Ghazeepore, where, instead of the number of girls recorded at the 
Census being in excess of the deduced number, it is three per cent, below the figure we 
should expect. In table H.e., where the deduced numbers are derived from the propor- 
tions prevailing in 'Sardinia (in which counttj-, it must he rememhered, the males exceed 
the females), there arc five exceptional cases, — Ghazeepore is 10*53 per cent, helow the 
deduced number of girls; Jalonn is 10-09 per cent. helow the dedneed number; and Eta- 
v.'ah, Jounpore, and Azimgnrh are respectively *01, 1-78, and 5*35 helow the deduced 
number. 

The comparison with Sardinia has been made on account of the position which, 
taking the total population, females hold in regard to males in that comitrj' ; bat the 
proportions between hoys and girls in that country are not given in the information 
I have by me, and,' owing to this, it is possible that the dedneed numbers, tbongh cor- 
rect if the two sexes arc undistinguished, do not represent accurately the sexual pro- 
portions for children, 

C9. The comparisons that have been adduced are, however, quite suiScient to show- 
how abnormal is the proportion of children to adults. We see that even England, where 
tbo proportion of children is higher than in any other European country for which we 
have returns, takes a low position by the side of the North-Western Provinces in re- 
gard to the proportion of children under twelve to the total' popnlation. 


70. Such a result must, I think, shake our faitli in the accuracy of our returns ; ■ 
for, if the returns are aecnratc, not only arc they opposed to all our experience of 
European countries, l»ut they also indicate an immense mortality in the ages above 
twelve. Tiiis, again, is opposed to European experience, where the mortality is far higher 
in the earlier years of life ; and it is also opposed to the limited experience which we 
have obtained of the death-rates in this country, where the mortality in the earlier 
years is far higher, compared with total deaths. Hum it is even in many European 
i-ountrie.--, though the death-rate is much lower. The percentage of deaths under ten 
years of ago was shown by our mortuary returns for 1865 to he 30-8 per cent, on the 
total deaths. At the same time our average death-rate was given as 19-5 in 1,000. 
Sweden, wUh an average death-rate of 23 in 1,000, has only 20-29 per cent, of deaths 
under tea on the total annurd deaths. It is true that our mortuary returns are little 
to be relie-l on at present ; but, aocntale or not, there can be no doubt, arguinn- from 
g.-Koral experience, that the greater the mortality in any country generally, the greater 
is its excess in the first' ilays and in Hie earlier years of life. The large proportion of 
children under tw-elvc in the total population in these Provinces would indicate a waste 
of life in later years which I am not prepared to believe in until we have farther in- 
formation on tliis Enbjecl. 


71. I can, indeed, only a’tribnte this abnormal excess in children under twelve' 
to errors in the returns— errors which must be of some magnitude, compellino- us to 
rc-gar.l liie rc-alt of these cntpiiries as undesera-ing of much confidence, as far at least, 
a,- the composition of the popnlation is considered. But I am inclined to aceppt as 
correct the reiterale-I ■statements of Collectors as to the general accuracy of the ratarns • 
an-I, while I hare no doubt that the component parts of the population classified as 
-to nge are not correctly given, I am equally without doubt that the total population is 
given with coariderable .-iccnracy. 
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72. Thcso errors in tlio olnssirioation of the ages of tho people -aro> apparently 
owing to tho notorious ignorance or carelessness of the people themselves on this snb- 
jeet. It is by no means uncommon* in the course of criminal trials, nrhere one of the 
tirst questions put to a witness is in regard to his age, to find a remark in the Judge’s 
or ]\[agistrntc’s notes to this cfTcct: — '‘Ram Singh, .on being asked his age, says it is 
sixteen : ho presents all the appearances of n man of thirty and vice vend. 

That the errors, if the excess is erroneous,. are owing to this cause is, I think, ap- 
parent from an inspection of Table H.a. There wo sec that -the abnormal excess of 
children in the population is not confined to bo}’S only, but is equally to be met with in 
the ease of girls ; and, though there is a greater average excess in the former case than 
in the latter, in some instances tho excess is more striking in the case of the girls. 
Thus, hIo7.\itrernuggur, where the boys are 26 per cent, in excess and the girls 29 per 
cent, in excess of the number wo should expect to find. So ag.ain, Meerut, Bareilly, 
Shahjehanpoor, Agra, and Ajmcrc. 

Now if we keep in mind that tho deduced figures arc derived from English propor-> 
tions, and that the males in England very slightly outnumber the females .at the close 
of the first eleven years of life, while in thcso Provinces the males arc represented as be- 
ing considcnibly in excess of the females, this state of things— via., a general excess 
of boj-s and girls (the excess being somewhat more strilcing in tho case of boys)— is 
what we should expect to find if this excess of children is to be attribnted to error in 
the statements of age made by the people themselves. If it was otherwise, we should, 
1 think, be justified in looking for a larger excess among female children compared 
with the rcm.alc population than would . be anticipated among the boys compared 
with the male population ; for the feelings of natives in regard to their women 
are more pronounced where their fem.alcs arc arrived .at maturity than where they 
arc younger, and we should expect to find more conccnlment practised in regard to 
females above twelve than in regard to females below that age. This would give 
us a greater excess of girls than of boys, as in the ease of males no motives for con- 
cr.'ilmcnt exist, either in regard to bo)*s or to men. But this is not at all the case. 
The excess of boys is, as I have remarked, greater than the excess of girls — viz., 25‘8 
per cent., to I9'5 per cent. It may be argued, indeed, that if these considerations are 
of any value they would apply with equal, if not greater, force, .os favoring the cor- 
rectness of the .age classific.ation ; and that this persistent excess in both sexes (following, 
moreover, tho line which tho excess of males over females in the population would indi- 
cate ns natural) is a fair argument in favor of tho actual correctness of the numbers 
recorded as boys and girls. It seems to me, however, that the whole question, so far as 
it relates to the correctness of the classihcation, or to tho errors which may be alleged 
as the cause of an nbnormnl excess, resolves itself into a simple conflict of opposite pro- 
babilities. — whether it is* more probable the figures should be correct, though they are 
in opposition to all European experience, than that errors traceable throughout to one 
cause should be persistent. I should be very sorry to believe that tho tests to which 
recourse has been had by the several District officers should have failed to discover 
any general inaccuracy as to the tot.al numbers of the people, undistinguished either 
by sex or age. If those tests were of any value, — and it is impossible to believe that 
they were not so in the hands of the many able officers who personally applied them,— 
errors in the total numbers of the people must hjive been detected, and, if detected, to 
any large extent, we should not have had. uniform reports of the accuracy of the re-^ 
turns. On the other band, the siirae ignorance or carelessness in regard to age to which 
I 'attribute these errors in tho classification by age would prevent officers from detect- 
ing errors in that portion of tho returns depending for its accuracy upon acenrate know- 
ledge of age. 

78. Tho conclusions then, at which I arrive are two — first, that the classification 
according to age is incorrect ; and second, that we are not justified by inaccuracy in this 

* The {ollowinc; is one of many illustrations that might be adduced: — “ Beharcc— aged niue years Appa- 
rently ; he stated Ills ago to be four years.” — Judge's notes, p. 70, Heports of the SudJer Aizaaut'tor 186i. . 


8y. 
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portion of the return in considering the total numbers of the people to have been given 

incorrectly. ,, tt > • 

74. Before qmtting this subject I must call attention to Mr. Hume s mgemous 
researches 6n the subject of infanticide, and its effects on the population. They are a 
vci useful and an interesting contribution to the literature of this d^readM crime 
Mn Hume’s remarks will be found at page 7 of his Keport (Appendix C.), and should 
be carefully read. In reading off Table I. it must be understood that the upper hue 
against each caslo represents the percentage of adult males on the total addts, and is 
placed in juxtaposition with the percentage of male children merely for facility of 
comparison. Thus, opposite Thakoors 56*38 is the percentage of males on total adults, 
64*58. The figures bracketted below give the percentage of male infants. 

75. I turn now to a subject which has long attracted attention, though I fear we 
arc not yet in a position to come to really satisfactory conclusions in regard to it— I 
mean the proportions of the sexes. These we find now, as we also found them in 1858, 
to be altogether opposed to the experience of Europe. 

7G. General Statement II. and the tables bearing, the same number contain in 
the last columns the proportion of females to every 100 males, both in the total popu- 
lation and in the Hindoo and Mahomedan portion thereof ; distinguishing also the pro- 
portions which females beat to moles in the agricultural and non-agricultnral profes- 
sions. 

The accompanying Tables J., J.A., and J.B., particularly the two last, contain 
also much information on the same subject. 

J.‘ 

JPereaifaffts on Total Population, thoteing the Percentage of Malee, qf Females, of Adults, 
a»d of Children} also (he Peieenlages of jVen and qf Women on the Adults, and of 
Bogs and Girls on tie Children. 


OlSTHICTS. 


Debra Boon. 
SaharunpoTC, 
Mozudernuggur, 
Meerut, ... 
6oo1un<hbuhar, 
AUrgurh, ... 
Bijnour, 
Moratlabad, 
Uudaon, ... 
BarcUlv, ... 
Sbahjchani'.are, 
Tumt, ... 
Muttra, ... 
Apra, 

i'arruckabai], 
.'tjmiaiorr, ... 
F.taaah, ... 
KtaSi, 

•Tal.'uu, 
■than^ie, ... 
I.aliiilpurc,... 
t'awtuxire, ... 
Vutttbj.oTr, 

AUahal'ad,,,, 

nura(<rr»ire, 

t'.orccltjwjrc, 

Ar'.mrutb,.., 

... 

Mirjaj.irv, ... 
Vtcirt-, ... 
(ihimrorr, 
A;n'Ti, ... 


Torat. 



POFOLATIOH. 

Adults. 

CnlLDItKK. 

1 

1 

Adults. 

■ 

Men. 

Women. 

Bays. 

n 

"S 

3 


63*60 

40-40 

65-77 

34-23 

61-18 

38-82 

56-66 

43-4.4 

••• 

64-93 

45-08 

63-06 

36-94 

64-n 

46*89 

66-22 

43*78 

••• 

54-25 

45-75 

62-43 

37-57 

63-73 

46-27 

5.5- ID 

44*90 


53-99 

46-01 

63-67 

36-33 

54-12 

46-88 

63'76 

46*24 

••• 

S3-0& 

46-94 

63-27 

36-73 

61-74 

48*26 

55-33 

44*67 

••• 

6S'98 

46-02 

64-41 

35-69 

52-82 

47-18 

66-10 

43*90 


53*41 

46-69 

63-57 

36-43 

61-74 

48-26 

56-32 

43*68 


63-99 

47*01 

64-51 

35-39 

52-40 

47-60 

64-07 

45*93 


63-92 

46*08 

63-02 

36-98 

52-99 

47-01 

55-51 

44*49 


53-45 

46-55 

63-07 

36-93 

53-59 

46-41 

63-19 

46*81 


53-84 

46*16 

63-84 

36-16 

63-65 

46-46 

64-36 

45’6i 


56-64 

43-36 

66-84 

3346 

67-91 

42-09 

54-07 

45*93 

••• 

54*36 

45-64 

63-95 

36-05 

62-86 

47-14 

67*03 

42*97 


54*18 

45-82 

64-90 

35-10 

53-81 

45-19 

54-86 

45*14 


54-76 

45*24 

64-56 

35-46 

53-14 

46-80 

57*70 

42*30 

••• 

65*97 

44*03 

64-69 

35-41 

6390 

-10-04 

59-62 

40*.38 


55*71 

44-29 

65-13 

34*87 

54-09 

45-91 

68-74 

4l*2G 

••• 

55-72 

44-28 

63-96 

36-04 

64-39 

45-61 

58-06 

41*94 


54*62 

45-38 

67-92 

32-08 

'62-44 

47-56 

58-92 

41*08 


52-77 

47-23 

64-65 

35-35 

61-85 

48-16 

54-45 

45*55 

••• 

52-32 

47-68 

61-35 

38-65 

51-44 

48-66 

63-71 

4C*29 


5.5-51 

46-49 

66.75 

33-25 

43-17 

46-83 

64-19 

45*61 

••• 

52-33 

47-67 

65-34 

34-66 

51-61 

48-39 

63-67 

46*33 

••• 

52*22 

47*78 

65-18 

34-82 

SI-29 

48-71 

53-96 

46*04 

•a. 

52-72 

47-2B 

66-01 

33-99 

Sl-82 

48-18 

54*48 

45*52 


53-63 

46-37 

66-14 

33-86 

52-11 

47-89 

53-64 

46*36 


52-78 

47-22 

60-98 

39-02 

51-11 

48-89 

55-31 

44*69 


54-30 

43-70 

65-51 

34-49 

5M3 

48-87 

60-32 



54-74 

4.5-26 

66-36 

33-64 

53-15 

46-86 

57-89 

1 


51-4S 

48-52 

65-39 

34-01 

60-08 

49-92 

64-12 



52-03 

47-97 

67*37 

32-63 

50-32 

49-68 

SS-S7 

Ail*4A 


52-66 

47-34 

68-09 

31-91 

49-61 

50-39 

59-16 



54-74 

45-26 

63*22 

30-78 

54-53 

45*47 

1 55*12 44*88 


5S-C2 

4M8 

64-4-2 

■35-58 

62-42 

47-58 

65-78 

! 4S-SZ 


<''• hr. i!t': <j T: i.li:!;., an! r4'__ 
1* Si sri. rtsiir. ; wl.iJt in trer} KO 


i-iV’ too of tilt population, there are BS-CO males and 

o c Mi ' "."-M population, Cl-18 arc men and 

.0 1 f Jl.e cUiidnn, SC-3C are boys and arc girls. 
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•TaAi 

Perccntogcs for the Adult PopulaHon (i. e,; above twelve pear's of age). 


Jfbn-Agricul- 
tural Mahome- 
dans. 
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J.B. 

Pereeniagea for the Population Under Ticelve Tears of Agi. 



Agricultural Agricultural A'on-A(iricul- 
'mdoos. Uahomcdans. turalHindoos. ^ 


Debra Doon, 
Sabaninporr, 
MoznlTcmuggur, 

Doolundsbnhnr, 

Allygbur, 


< V Kumaon, 
5 I Ohurwal, 
!S J 


c- f 

r. 1 Ml 

S ! »' 

i } R: 

§ ) Shajchanporc, 

C6 Ti 


H J I'nmickaVmil 
o J Mynpoory, 

*i j Kuwait. 


ti'\i 

S I- 

5 J 1 I.tillutpttrc 


O Citmporc 
2 I Kultchpn.* 

2 ! Rsiitl.i..'' 


mccrporc, 


fioruckporc, 

A.’iaisurit, 


tUnartJ, 

lihaJtrporei 


55-G9 <4-31 53-72 46-28 i 55-85 44-15 54-65 46-35 1 64-75 45-25 63-24 46-70 


58-03 41-27 55-78 44-22 1 55-67 44-33 56-28 44-72177-70 22-21 68-67 31-33 

55-97 44-03 54-03 45-92 1 56-00 44-00 57 04 -42-96 1 55-87 44-13 61-31 48-69 


57-03 42-97 55-77 44-23 1 55-82 44-18 65-28 44-72 1 64-21 35-79 67-27 32-7.3 


54-38 45-62 
62-88 47-12 



54-96 45-04 i 56-59 


64-59 45-41 53-93 46-07 1 64-66 46-34 54-04 46-96 1 64-43 45-67 53-85 46-15 




67- 07 42-93 66-94 
66-37 44-03 66-37 

58- 44 41-66 68-73 
60-61 39-39 69-08 

59- 05 40-95 66-57 

68 - 66 41-34 67-57 


57-59 42-41 56-80 44-20 i 58-06 41-94 


67-39 
64-14 

1 57-16 
67-97 
68-63 
67-29 


u9*P 1 

40-13 

54-51 

45-49 

^ 5:i'7a 

1 

4G2S 


53-93 46-07 59-39 
49-61- 60-49 64-37 
55-07 44-93 63-19 



53-45 46-55 {56-48 43-52 63-66 46-34 j 55-76 44-26 63-38 46-62 


51-35 45-64 5393 
65 -U5 44-!-S 54-26 

53- 99 46-01 53-70 

54- 30 45-70 54-80 
53-08 40-92 54-31 



54- 07 45-93 54-32 45-68 54-25 45-76 64-30 45-70 53-84 46-16 54-32 45-63 

55- 31 44-09 55-33 44-67 55-52 44-48 54-64 45-46 54-44 46-56 57-08 42-92 


60-69 39-32 5S-11 41-89 61-73 3827 61-44 3856 59-31 

5S-16 41-34 54-83 45-17 69-77 40-23 63-40 46-60 95.14 

•24-79 75 -_M 53-14 44-86 0423 45-77 54-57 45-43 63-80 

55-49 44-51 56-32 4368 6508 44-92 66-47 43-53 55.96 

59-29 411-71 5 S 3 I 3 41-37 60-94 39.95 57-67 42-43 68-®9 


57-83 42-17 5697 4303 58-73- 4127 68-69 41-31 66-41 43-5!) 66-21 43-; 

3»-84 45-16 37-17 42-83 55-94 44-06 58-28 41-72 53-45 46-56 56-11 43-f 

' ^ ■" ■ ■ - - 


C*Kixrk roTit« •*.155‘90 | | 45*31 IsG'SG 43*G4 fiS'OS 
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77. It will bo soon from the first of tlieso tables that the proportions of males and 
females arc, for the total population, 53’G3 males to 46'88 females ; for the Hindoos 
the proportions arc 53'98 to 4G'03; and for the Mahotfadans, 52‘98 to 47*03. In the 
a£»ricultur.al and non-agricultural portions of the population, whether among the Hin- 
doos or the Mahomedaus, the proportion of males to females is slightly less for the lat-- 
ter than for the former class. They are, for— 


Hindoos. 

AIahomedans. 

AgrieuUtiral, 

A'bn-agrieuUural, 

1 AgrtcuU^J'^oh 

. 

Non-agricultural. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fcmalcfl. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

54-U 

45-S9 

• 53-20 

46-80 

53-09 


52-59 

47-41 


IS. The go -stTythoTongWy into the they eontem more than 

2,000 different illustrations of the proportion of the sexes throughout the country gene- 
rally among Hindoos or Mahomedans, and among the agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural portions of the two sects at the time of the last Census. Amongst these 2,000 
instances, will be fonnd 133 in which the females arc recorded as exceeding the males. 
Of these, 7 refer to the entire population, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, of a hun- 
dred (pergunnah), 49 relate to the Hindoo portion exclusively, 3 taking in the entire 
Hindoo population, 8 referring to the agricultural, and 06 to non-agricultural, section of 
the Hindoos. 

The remaining cases, 99 in number, relate only to the Mahomedan portion of the 
population ; in *27 instances to the entire Mahomedan portion of the pergunnah popula- 
tion, in 2G instances to the agricultural class only, and in 46 to the non-agricultural 
class. The total population which is thus marked oUt from the rest by the reversed 
proportions of the sexes numbers 1,300,313^ out of 28,038,023, or 4-8 per cent. 

Of these again 375,301 were Hindoos, out of a Hindoo population of 23,867,331; 
while 785,-211 were Mahomedans, out of a Mahomedan population of 3,936,183. It 
ppear, then, that out of the total Hindoo population, the percentage of that por- 
n which the females outnumber the males is only 2*4 on the whole ; while in 
;ase of the Maliomedaus it is nearly one-fifth of the whole, or, to be exact, 19*9 per 


It will be seen that in many of the cases relating to the Mahomedan population 
le groups of figures on which these proportions are calculated are excessively narrow, 
nd in these cases no deductions can be attempted. The only groups which are valu- 
able arc those in whieh the generalization can be made from many thousand individual 
instances. 

Excluding these 153 instances, the males exceed the females in some cases consi- 
derably, in most cases very largely. It is by no rncan^ uncommon to find cases where 
the women arc to the men as 64 to 100. 

I have, for facility of reference, extracted the cases in question, as the Xo. II. tables, 
with their interminable rov.-s of figures, are somewhat fatiguing to the ^'e. 

Below the figures indicating the proportion which the males (11.) bear to tee 
females (F.), will be found an entry in each case showing the exact zember c; tLe p;pz- 
lation in each instance from which the proportion has been deirosL 
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Extract from Tcbh No. 2. — (Continued.) 




' FBOPOETION OF MALES TO FEMALES. 



Totat. 

Eb^'Doo Fopolatios'. 

Maeomedar Fopolatior. 


Fergonnah. 

Fopulatios. 


Agricullwat. 

Non- 

agriculturah 

- 

Agricultural. 

il'on- 

agricultural. 

T« 

.3 

n 

• 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

m 


m 

m 

6 

o . / 

H C 

U^re Fnttee, ... 



100 100‘3S 





l®5 



10,646 

100 102-75 




Sirpoora, ... 

Etah. 

... 

... 


3,419 


... 


5&* J 

AkburpoKt ... 

*«. 

... 


... 



... 


ELusw&i ... 





100 101-98 


100 103-69 


... 

... 

... 

... 

6,518 

... 

4,337 

6 

PS 

- 





100 100-00 


100 104-19 


Hulgaon, 




• •1 


9,782 

100 101-03 

& 

i- 



... 


14,984 


s 

Cikdilll&y 

M. 



... 

... 

... 

3,323 


• 




100 106-59 




1 

Kora, 

••• 

... 

... 


... 

... 



Banda (District), 




■H 


100 100-04 



.«• 



■Bl 


20,933 


p 

Ditto (Pergh.), 

Seonda, 








S5 • 


... 


48, SOS 

100 109-47 




•- 

... 


... 




r 

Eurraree, ... 






100 113-36 


1 


•«« 

M* 



5,164 



KtixtqII} 

•M 


... 

... 

jjHjll 

«.• 

• •• 


AfeTi, 







100 132-61 


... 

... 

«4>« 

••• 

11,315 


6,904 


Secnndra, 




100 101*98 



••• 



... 

... 

23,359 


lUO 102-09 


Arail, ... 

P 

< 


... 

... 



3,082 


< 

Barrah, 






100 10540 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

60S 


< 

Tal Baroknr, ... 




100 102-18 


■••• i 





... 

5,540 





Tal Choirrassee, 




100 100-18 

... 1 

... 

• •• 





11,911 





Tal Kolirar, ... 




100 101-Sl 

... 

... 1 







5,SS3 


ICO lCti-6S I 



Tal Enrkha, 

... 

... 

... 


1 

iPoi«l5!l 
SoS* / 

,0.1 

isi I 
/ 1 



.. Tal Jilandn, ... 

... 


.*• 

■■ 

1*^ 

1 

iji 


P 

Mondha, 

... 

... 

... 


S^!f8 ' 

s.r.y 

l.\i .'.V?V 


' Rnttunpore, 

... 

... 

... 

■" / 
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Ustract from TalU JSo. S.— (Continued). 



■■1 

PKOPORTION OF iLiVLES TO FEMALES 

» k 




Hissoo PornuTios. 

MAnOMCDAK PoFCLATtOX. . 

Pci^jumoli. £ 

1?0X1L 

’OPniiATIOK. 

J 

igricultttral. 

Xfon- 

affriatltitrah 


AgriettUnral. 

AVin- 

agricuUuraL 


m\ 

M. f: 

M. F. 

gg 

QH 

m 

an F. 

Zafralncii 

Kurrcatdost, ... 

Murrccahoo, ... 

Gi^ooab, 

Unglce, 

Enircatmcnds, ... 


•ti 

■■ 


••• 


100 111-29 




- 

100 107-67 


131 

100 109-66 



••• 

6** - 



••• 


••• 



2,191 

100 107-85 





100 102-63 


4,338 




100 111-46 

7,451 



■ M 



86,711 

100 114-34 

• •• 



100 100-97 

100 101-16 

100 101-35 

4,259 

100 100-97 


100 100*£0 

«•« 

Fis^arai i.. 

Mirznporp, ... 

Chiihaiia\rab, ... 

Konc, 

Mujhwa, 

82,184 

29,688 

14,900 

14,788 • 


1,245 

100 107-92 


• •• 



100 111-66 


13,274 


• •• 

100 102-72 

100 102-88 


22,460 

100 117-67 


• •• 

100 102-32 


28,106 

26,633 


10,298 

100 105-34 


348 


100 in-82 

100 112-07 

100 111-40 

9,912 

100 118-18 

100 107,-Sl 

100 123-21 

100 102-21- 

Knrrcat Scctctairi 

Bhoclcc, ... 

BhrigTut, ... 

llnvcky Clranar 

Tal SuktCFgnrli 

iBnrlmr, .. 

i 

t 

^jAporcc, 

f KufwarSatkarct 

25,741 

24,361 A 

15,113 

9,248 

100 101-27 

1,380 

100 102-30 

375 

1,005 

100 104-37 

««• 

100 104-77 

•«« 

- 100 103-19 

100 101-92 

21,496 

100 110-45 

4,313 

• •• • 

100 103-89 

3,223 

22,245 
100 104-09 

20,731 

12,576 

8,155 

too 165-80 

471 

100 581-46 

lOO' 120-47 

35,366 


100 103-19 


5,542 

1,397 

100 161-76 

4,145 

100 102-86 

100 103-10 

7,323 

100 103-12 

100 103-08 


89 

100 100-38 


70,690 

67,580 

29,143 . 

100 100-92 

38,437 

100 108-22 

1,044 

too 112-87 

100 104-62 



12,849 

100 102-19 

481 

215 

266 





7,732 


100 102-25 


1 

I 

'Sooltanipi,>rc, . 

i 

) 

JAllo.'forc, 




100 102-59 


269 





2,030 

100 107-92 


100 105-74 


1 

1 

'BttrtPT.1, 




9,972 

i 100 103-42 


179 


iBurral;, 




13,077 
100 104-10 


100 107-02 


1 

■iSovitytt, 

iMntooarw, 




9,207 

100 102-20 


1,327 

100 10.1-41 

• •• 




2,847 

100 105-13 

100 100-00 

427 

100 102-45 

.Mujhirar, 

1 

J ... 


• •• 

j 6,716 

100 102-54 

sss 

100 100*00 

• 

741 

100 103-67 

I 

L'Xurrin, « 

I 

1 

t 

i 

i 

! 100 iro $ 



18,883 
ICO 106-77 

2,SIS 


2,271 

j 37,7^7 


i 

1 

16,916 


1 
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Extract from Table A’o. 2.— -(Conclucled.) 


PEOPOBTIOJT OF MALES TO FEMALES. 


Fergunnah. 


' Shadiabad, ... 
Earenda, ... 
Mohumdabad, 
D^ma, 
Buhoriabad, 
Ehanpore, .. 
^ Mobaitcb, .. 


Totai. 

PorotA- 

TIO». 

Hixnoo PopTOAiios. 

MaBOMBDAX PoFULAnox. 

M. F. 

Agricultural. 

A’on- 

agriculturol. 

M. F. 

Agricultural. 

Nan- 

agricultural. 

M. F. 

gg 

IL F. 

QD 

M. F. 






100 105-97 



... 


••• 

eti 

1,417 

... 



100 103-61 




100 103-07 


«•« 

10,467 



• •• 

1,452 




100 103-13 

... 

100 101-30 





47,166 


.4,483 






100 110-39 

100 108-41 

100 110-85 





943 

223 

719 

' 



100 131-03 

. 






10,979 


... 







100 100-00 







92 


•■r 





100 101-74 


- ■ 





1,039 



ABSTRACT. 


Total Popolation, 

Eindooj, 

Ditto, Agriciilttiral, 
Ditto, Eon-agricaltaral, 
Mabomodans, 

Ditto, Asiicnltaral, 
Ditto, Fon.agriciiItiii3l, 


Total Case?, 


5 

8 

36 

sr 

SB 

46 

155 


79. It is quite unnecessair to serutinize for the reader the figures in those more 
numerous instances where the m.ales exceed the females. In a few cases the propor- 
tion of the latter sex is so remarfcabir low, even for these Indian averages, as to attract 
.more than usual attention. No explanation, however, has been given, and I am unable 
to assign any reason for such extraordinary proportions as the sexes would appear to 
assume in these cases. 

SO. Tjiking the general results, we find the proportion of the sexes to be as fol- 
lows To each 100 males there are— 


In the total population. 

S6-49 females, 

In the tohal Hindoo population. 

... 66-09 

9f 

In the agricultural ditto. 

... S4-S3 

3 > 

In the non-agricnltural ditto. 

... S7-99 


In the total !3kIahomedan population, 

... S9-44 

ss 

In the agricultural ditto. 

... 88-36 

79 

In the non-agricnltural ditto. 

... 90-16 

U 


SI. Turning now firom the figure we find in the Census of these Provinces to 
those recorded for various countries in Europe, we find only two issiances — ^Italy and 
Belgium — where the males exceed the females. In the nine remaining cosairi'^'^'’^ 
which figures are given, the females are in excess of the males. 

10 y 


s 
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• L. ‘ 

‘ Populatiom of eleven European States, showing the Sexes, the Percentage of Males, also the ; 
Proportion of Females to every 100 Males. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

European States. 

Both Sexes. 

Males, 

Eemales. 

Date of 
Enumeration. 

Percent- 
age of 
Males. 

Number of 
Females to 
every 100 
Males. 

Italy, ••• 

Prussia, 

• Spain, 

' Austria, .■* 

England, ... 

Netherlands, ... 

Eenmark, ... 

Sweden, ... • 

Norway, ... 

. Beldam, ... 

' Erance, ... 

22,04?, 034 

18,004,552 

16,673,481 

37,450,883 

18,996,916 

3,293,577 

2,636,868 

3,859,728 

1,490,047 

4,529,560 

36,699,491 

11,033,245 

8,913,698 

7,766,508 

18,684,241 

9,278,742 

1,616,367 

1,262,833 

1,874,399 

729,905 

2,271,783 

18,261,357 

11,013,789 

9,090,854 

7,907,973 

18,766,642 

9,718,174 

1,677,220 

1,274,035 

1,985,329 

760,142 

2,257,777 

18,448,134 

f Estimated to mid- 
1 die of 1863, ... 

Mc.m, 1858 and 1861, 
25th December, 1860, 
3l8t October, 1857,... 
Mean, 1851 and 1861, 
3lBt December, 1850, 
hican, 1855 and 1860, 
31st December, 1860, 
,, ,, 1855, 

,. ,1 1856, 

Mean, 1866 and 1861, 

J 50-01 

’ 49-51 
49-54 
49-89 

48- 84 
46-77 

49- 88 
48-56 

48- 98 

50- 15 

49- 73 

99-84 

101-98 

101-85 

100-44 

104- 74 

105- 04 
100-48 
105-93 
104-16 

99-40 

100-94 


StlPPLEMENT. 


North-Western Pro- 

> 



Census of 1865f ••• 



Vinces, total popd- 

f 30,110,615 

16,146,168 

13,965,457 

53-62 

86-49 

lation, ... 

Hindoos, total, ... 

3 

25,867,408 

13,906,387 

11,962,021 

Ditto, ,„ 

63-37 

86-09 

Agricultural Hindoos, 

16,028,282 

8,671,668 

7,366,714 

Ditto, ,., 

54-10 

84-83 

Non-agricultuxal do.. 

9,839,126 

6,233,819 

4,605,307 

]DittO| 

56-24 

87-99 

Mahomedans, tot&l. 

4,243,207 

2,239,771 

2,003,436 

Ditto, 

52-79 

89-44 

Agricnltuxal Maho- 
medans, ... 

Non - agricultural 
Mahomedans,' ... 

1 li680,221 

891,994 

788,227 

X)ittOy ••• 

53-09 

88-36 

j 2^562,986 

1,347,77,7 

1,215,209 

!DlttOy oie 

62-58 

90-16 


Foj: tlie atove ta^le I am indebted to Dr. Farr, of theKegistrar-General's Depart- 
ment : it will be found in tbe second of his interesting papers on the Mortality of 
Children in Europe, It is unnecessary to add that tbe supplement, with the figures 
for the North-Western Provinces, is taken from the present Census Beturn. 

8a. , The figures in the supplement, differing as they do from European statis- 
tics on the same subject, merely repeat the experiences of former enumerations;* and if 
the present Census and that which preceded it are in any degree to be depended on, it 
would appear that the proportions of the sexes in this country are not the same as in 
Europe. If this is the case, there must be laws which regulate these phenomena ; and 
it will be interesting to attempt to trace to their causes results so opposite to the ex- 
periences of Europe. In the present case I am aware it can be only an attempt. To 
go thoroughly and satisfactorily into this perplexing problem would require a wide 
and varied acquaintance, not only’ with statistics, but with physiology. The remarks 
1 am about to make are thrown out' more as suggestions which may attract the atten- 
tion of others possessing the experience requisite for such ah enquiry than with any 
other view. They merely indicate points to which it is believed attention might pro- 
fitably be directed. 

83; The slate of things in reference to the proportions of females to males in 
these Provinces may be summed up in a very few words. The females are' persistently 
very much below the males in numbers. The excess of males is more remarkable among 
the Hindoos than among Mahomedans, and among the agricultural than the other 
classes. In all cases it is very marked. 


• As Mr. Christian’s Iteport of the last Census is out of print. I have extracted Ws n., 

subject. They wfll be found-in Note No. IL appended to this E^rt. ““acted his xemarhs on tljw 
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84f. In Europe, on the other hand, vre find tlie females are in excess of the males' 
as a rule. The males, however, are in excess of the females in Belgium and in Italy, ' 
wliile these proportions are reversed to a remarkable extent in the case of England, 
Sweden, Norway, and Holland. There is apparently a surface reason for this to he found 
in the situation of those countries, and in the maritime tastes of their population. If 
it were not to bo accounted for in this way, it is not easy to comprehend why Belgium 
should not stand on the same footing in regard to the proportion of the sexes as Hol- 
land. I believe, then, wo may with justice describe the normal state of things in Eu- 
rope as exhibiting a slight excess of females over males ; that the sexes are nearly equal 
in numbers, and that such a case, in a large population, ns 100 men to 86 females is un- 
hc.ard of. 

85. It is possible, and perhaps prokable, that there are climatic influences at work 
in this matter, of which, or of their mode of operation, we are at present little aware. 
1 have seen it observed that in the more northerly populations the females exceed the 
males to a greater extent than in more southern climes. For instance. Professor C. W. 
David, of Copenhagen, in a notice on the Census of Denmark [Jotirnat of ilie Siaiisiical 
Socieftf for 1SS9, page 279), makes the following remarks (he is speaking, it should 
be remembered, of the Kingdom, without the Duchies) : — “ The proportion of males to 
“ females w.as ns 1,000 to 1,022 — the same as it was thirty years ago, at the Census of 
“ ISOl. But this proportion is much greater in other northern countries ; and it is an 
"interesting fact, upon which I shall enlarge on a future occasion, that in the extreme 
" northern countries the relative number of women seems generally to be very much 
" greater than in countries of the temperate zone. Such is the fact in Iceland, where 
"the proportion of females to males is almost as 1,100 to 1,000. In Sweden the mim- 
" her of females at the Census of ISSO, compared with that of males, was as 1,076 to 
•' 1000 .” 


86. If this is correct, we might perhaps expect to find a greater number of men 
than women when the temperate zones are passed, and more southerly countries are the 
field of our enquiries. Nt>w if we turn our attention to such countries we find the as- 
sertion of Professor David is borne out by facts. Take, for instance, the populations 
on the iledilcrrauean, the most southern of European peoples. TVe find Italy with 
the males slightly exceeding the females. Of Greece I have no information, but in the 
Ionian Islands the same peculiarity is observ.ablc, and their population is given in the 
Enci'clopudia as composed in the following way*: — -Jlales, 123,25:1; females, 105,727— 
i. e., the .average of males to females is as 100 to S5’78. 

In the enormous Empire of Russia, stretching from a high northern to a southern 
latitude, and embracing Asiatics as well as Europeans, there .are facilities for deductions 
on this score which do not exist elsewhere. I have not the means of determining 
whether the more northerly of the European governments and provinces in Russia 
display an excess of females relatively larger than that shown in the more temperate 
and southern provinces. tTe find, however, that in the European provinces the males 
.are 28,331,969, and the females 29,270,216, or as 100 to 108‘Sl. 

But in the south of the Empire, in the Caucasian Provinces, which extend from 
the S9th to the 46th degree of north latitude, the males are 1,519,220, to 1,387,777 
females, or ns 100 to 91’35. 

S7. The enumer.'itions that have been made at various times in Indw, in different 
parts of the country, have all exhibited the same results in regard to the preponder- 
ance of males over females. But India is one of the onlj* countries in Asia where 
enumerations have been carefully carried out or recorded ; and, while it is difficult to 
compare any other Asiatic country with this, all Asiatic enumerations are, I fear, open 
to great suspicion. In Burmah it was believed that the females largel 3 ' exceeded the 

* This was in 1S54. The figures tor 1S31 show rerv similar &cts af that time the moles ircre 122,4£S; 
the females, 10I,27C. - . ’ 
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males ; wlietlior recent experience corroborates this belief, I am niiablo to say. The 
excess was attributed to tbc constant wars in which the country was engaged; but since 
tbe Burmese war of 186S a stop has been put to this slate of tilings ni tliat part of the 
Burmese Kingdom wliich has been annexed to tho Indian Empire. Regarding Ciiina, 
I can procure no information. In .Tava, however, where there liave lieen several enu- 
merations, I find that Mr. Crawford’s enquiries into the state of tlie population of 
Yugyakarta, where he was British Agent, gave the following as the result of the Census 
of ISH : — Yugyakarta contained at that time 89,624 inhabitants, described as follows:— 


Married men, 

••• 

... 10,188 

Married women, 


... 10,335 

Widowers, 

• »* 

... 1,479 

Widows, 


... 1,919 

Unmarried lads. 

• •• 

... 2,072 

Unmarried girls. 

••• 

2,313 

Boys not circumscribed, 

• • • 

... 3,956 

Girls whose teeth have not been filed. 

... 3,2,74 

Male infants at the breast, 

••• 

... 1,721 

Female infants at tho breast. 


' ... 1,447 

Total population, 

... 39,624 


88. Mr. Crawford continues as follows : — Tho married parties exceed onc>half 
“ of the whole population j and these, including those who have been married, form 
“ above 64 in a 100 of the whole inhabitants. 

The persons designated in the table ns unmarried lads and girls are not what 
“ would be called in Europe bachelors and spinsters, but more children, who have just 
“ attained the age of puberty, and who are soon to be married. Marriage is a little 
longer delayed with the male sex, and this may account for their c.xcceding the 
“ females by above 28 per cent. 

“ The next two headings, * Lads who have not been circumscribed ’ and ' Girls who 
* have not had their teeth filed,’ are literal translations from the original Javanese 
“ writing. The ceremonies referred to are, in fact, performed at the ago of puberty ; 

and this class of course includes children from the time they are weaned up to that 
“ period. 

“ In the two next headings, ‘ Male and female infants at the breast,’ the m.ale6 
“ ag.ain exceed the females by above 12 per cent. — a discrepancy which, if the return 
" be reliable, is not easily accounted for. It may be, however, that, from greater care, 

“ more male than female children are reared, although the character of the Javanese 
would hardly bear out this' inference, 

, « On comparing the whole male with the whole female population, we find 20 316 
“ pf the first and 19,308 of the lasbr-shewing a small excess in the males of about S-10 
" per cent., which may be accounted for by few of the men emigrating or being engaged 
“in dangerous employments, as well as by the presence of a considerable number of 
men from the provinces, without their families, performing corvde labor for tho 
“ Prince;’’ 

89. We are left in doubt from this whether the males really exceed the females 

• or vice versdj for, with all deference to Mr. Crawford, if tho returns for Yugyakarta 
are correct, the difference between the males and females could noli be attributed fairly 
to the presence of men in service without their families. It will be seen that, even in 
the wise of infants at the breast, as well as of young children, the preponderance of 
males is remarkable ; and if this preponderance of males is correctly given, and is not to 
be accounted for on Mr. Crawford’s assumption or otherwise, the 'conflicting results for 
East Madura and Yngyakarta would be so remarkable as to deprive the statements of- 
the homogeneous character we should look for in trustworthy statistics. 
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{10. "Whilo, however, we arc Hiiablo (o come to any certain conclusion in regard to 
llie proporfion of the sexes in the southern latitudes of Asia, wo can say with certainty, 
to whatever cause the result, may be attribute 1, that the experience of Europe proves the 
pojuilatiotis iu the most northern latitudes to contain a larger excess of females over 
males than is to be found in the population of the more temperate and more southern 
latitudes, Pollowing up Professor David’s suggestion, we may reasonably infer that there 
are climatic itifluenecs atTcoling the proportion of the sexes — their operation resulting 
in a greater excess of females over males in norlhcni climates, while the males equal 
or exceed the females in the more temperate and warmer regions. Further experience 
and researcli may bring this more clearly before us.* 

PI. In addition, however, to climatic influences, there arc also those of social cus- 
toms. particularly iu relation to marriage, which must have a marked cfFoct on the 
proportions of the sexes in tlic population. It has been observed by a distinguished 
avitboritv that one of the host ascertained laws in rcg.ard to the movement of the popu- 
hation is tliat of the proportion of the scxo.s in the numual births. This proportion varies 
from 10.') to lOii for legitimate births ; for illegitimate births it is not less than lOIr; 
for .etill-horn legitimate births the proportion rises as high as 13S ; while for illegiti- 
mate siill-horu births it descends to IIS. 

M. lA’g.'yl, whose remarks in original will he found below, after pointing out that 
the preponderanco of male births is less in (he cities th.an in the ruml districts, goes'on 
to say, — *'Tlic princip.al fact (the excess of male births) is one of those secrets that 
“ nature appears indisposed to yield to the investigations of science. The explanation 
*' proposed by Cliev.nlior Dornouilli (2Iandliu<‘// der PopuhUemstik) is the most spe- 
" cions. In the opinion of that the proportion of boys and girls will be deter- 

“ mined by the relative age of the parents. If (lie father is younger or of the same 
“ age a< the mother, the proportion will ho le.ss than the unit : it rises with the age of 
“ the father. If both the hnshand and wife .are young, it will he greater than if they 
are of a middle ago ; hut much more Feeble if they arc relatively of an advanced age.” 

‘‘ L’line <le.'i lois du motiveraent de la popul.atiou Ic raieux constalees, e’est colic du 
“ rapport dcs deux sexes dans Ics naissanccs. E.xcepte cn Angletorrc, on I’on compte 109 
“ g.ar 9 .ins pniir li'O lilies, cc rapport varic, dans tons Ics autres £tats,cntrc 105 et 106, 
“ pour les nai'-sanccs legitimes ; jiour Ics naissanccs naturellcs, il n’est cn moj'cnne qiie 
do lOl. I’onr los inor(-ne>! legitimes, il nttcint Ic cbillre considerable do 13S ; ce cbillre 
" descend a 11*) pour les mort-nes iiatnrcis. La superiorite mimeriquc dcs uaiss.ances 
" ina'culinos n’est pas au'si forte dans les villcs que dans I’cnscmblc do la population. 
*• Par e.xcmple, elle C't do 1 05 pour li France entiere et soulemcnt de 1 03 j)our les villes ; 

• The mwiioir hy M. Ivdmiaril M.alh t rc?.inliiii; llie ixijiututipii of Genevn, )vliich appmeed in the 17th 
Volume of the •' Anr.alr^ iPllt-giinr ruhUqKr," un nlirii]i;ril inin^Iatioii of whicli, by Mr. K. Valpv, will be 
found in the StatistirnI Sucifty'K ./i.iirnnf for IS5I, contains the followini; curious result of his enquiries on 
the subject of male nnd fetnnio lainceptions, .as aftwted by the sca«oiiB: — 

“ With rcpird to tlie cinciptions of tsicli sex, if we add the still-birtli.s to the births, it will be seen 
that the avcraKC is nithvr cxcicdcd duriii); seven iiiuiitbs by the males, and durin:: live montlis by the fc- 
“ males, thus 

Kebruary. Auauat May, March. April. Deocmhcr. July. 

Male CXCCS.S, 54-tit 5.SSS 53-.S3 63-44 .13-20. S2-S3 52-3S 

May. November. August. .Tunc. July. Slarch. October. 

November, | J.anu.ary. October. September. June. 

I'cmalc CXCC.SS, ... 51-29 51-28 50-4.3 50-21 49-OS 

February. April. .Tanuary. December. September 

“ The movcmt nl iu the uiontlily proportions, as nimrds the sexes, is not so regular as it is in the case of 
“ the gcncnil births. It furnishes ns, however, with the inference tlmt males are conceived in the greatest 
proportion in the months when the general conceptions are most numcrons ; and this occurs from iloy to 
‘- August, wlicn, in comparison with tlic months from Decemberto March, theconceptions arc as 22 to 21.” 

[liciisoning by analogy, it may be snidtiiat, as the hotter months arc those in which male conceptions arc 
•rreatest, so male conceptions may be greatest in the hotter countries.— W. C. P.] 

Up 
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a’il cst tres difncile d'expliqner, ne retrcuve pas dans Iss 



forces determining the sexes of the children produced hr any marriage, have been put 
forward. 

QS The theories of the earlier enquiries, though often amusing, are not instructive ; 
hutit iLiy be remarked in passing that many Mahomedans in this country enter- 
tain opinions verv neorlv, if not exactly, akin to those which have been so gravely pro- 
pounded by Aristotle— derived, probably, through the Arabic literature, which they have 
inherited from the first ilahomedan invaders of India- 

ox. The more scientific enquiries of modem days have hronght as, however, to 
recosnize the influence of the age of the parents upon the sex of their progeny. This 
inS-rence is recoznized by many writers, and I have not in my limited reading 
found it controverted by any of the modem authors on physiology or vital statistics. 

95. Tne following extract from Carpenter’s PrhnzUi cf Jltir.cn Phstidoss 
will illustrate the opinions of the professiond dass, as well as those of writers on the 
statistics of life: — 

Notwithstandina that, in any ordinary population, there is a decided preponder- 
« ance in the number of females, the number of male Inthi is considerably greater 
“ than that of females. Taking the average of the whole of Europe, the proportion 
is about 106 male to 100 females. It is curious, however, that this proportion is 
*' coT^derablv diSerent for legitimate and for illegitimate births, the average of the 
« latter beinz onlv 1024 to 100 in the places where that ef the former was 105| to 100. 
‘‘ This is piohablv to be accounted for by the fact, which is one of the most remarkable 
“ contributions that have yet been made by statistics to physiology, that the sex of 
" the oSsprinz is influenced by the relative oyer of the parents. The following table 
" exnresses the average results obtained by iL Hofacker, in Germany, and by ^ilr. 
«•' Sadler, in Britain, between which it will be seen that there is a manifest correspond- 
" ence, although both were drawn from a too limited series of observations. The 
numbers indicate the proportion of male births to 100 females, under the several 
" conditions mentioned in the first column : — 

Sadler. 

Eather younger than mother. 

Father and mother of equal :^e,... 

Father older by 1 to 6 years^ ... 

„ „ 6 to 11 * „ 


Hrjaeker. 

Father younger than mother, 
Father and mother of equal age,. 
-Father older by 1 to 6 years, ., 
,, „ 6 to 9 „ 

.. 9 to IS ,, 


90-6 

900 

103-4 

124-7 


IS and more. 


200-0 


11 to 16 „ 

16 and more. 


86-5 

94-8 

10-3-7 

126-7 

147-7 

163-2 


“ From this it appears that the more advanced age of the male parent has a very 
“ decided influence in occasioning a preponderance in the number of male infants j and, 
“ as the state of society generally involves a condition of this kind in regard to mar- 
riagcs, whilst in the case of illegitimate children the same does not hold zood, the 
" difierence in the proportional number of male births is accounted for. "We are not 
" likely to obtain data equally satisfactory in regard to the influence of more advanced 

* " Handbuch dcr Pcj’shticr.istii." 

I The infoTmstion collecied at the last Knglish Csasas wonia, I beiiere, throw cojsh Kaht tmoa this 
topic ; hut tlic returns hare not been treated with this object. The Parliamentoiy B^wrt of fS53 TOatains 
hoTfcvcr, a very interesting table hearing on this subject, which I shall hare to* refer to preeatlw ’ 
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'* ciiri**’!! tlio I'.nrlof slip foin.'ilo pnmii.ns a iHflormcc often or fifteen yearpon tlint piiio 
“ in'; t-o e-'iiisuon. If il to llio saiiK* extent, it sk iirolialile fhnl llio Hamc law 
' wot'iM !'■’ feaiiil to jin'vail in resranl to fpinale cliililrcn burn under siieli oircum- 
li'.i. Iv.'n vtalod with ri'*-j»cct to the male— namely, that the mortality i^ 
“ •.•r< r.’., r <l*.uin(; ciuhrynnie life anti early infancy ; fo that lhi;|'rei»ondcrance ik redneed.” 

yOi. After the I: '"tile ejitieiMn of the late I/ord Maeatilay, Mr. RndlcrV figure.-! 
:’-.v ^'-rhajf he rtre< |>!ed with dittru'f ; hut if M. IlofnchesV .are aectimte, and there 
t'.o t.'.wan t-i deiih*. them, Mr. ^.vllerV fijinrea need not he referred to hy fho?ii 
wi..i tivt’Ir. t {ho dh^t'e’.ii.n whirh hh woilc Mnderwenl at the.handit of his diHlinguifthcd 
■ ’Itie. lV.'‘n;r-’- f.'. :n tiiher anther? miuht aho he added In lho?e I have already cs- 
hnl I hi.li''Vo it i- nnneee'-ary to .addne * any further opinions on this fnhjcet.* 

I may n’.ottti -n, however, that experiments in hre-.-ding amoii" tlio lower animals, 
. j-.v-ally ntr.i )>:: klii-'-p, have rv tilled in piinilnr conclneions. 

?7. .\* ■nminjr, tin- n. r.s an admitted far{ that the .a"es of the parents do inlliiencc 

•.hr rT th.rir p!>’j;ony, 1 thud; we.'hall find in this country eircnmslancw which will 
1 -t 1- n;: w'.iy t- ivv.udn .-.e.'.iuiitiiiir firrthe ahiiormal position of its po|ni1niiim eom- 
t are ! wish the peje-ihatioii of Knrepean c ••.iiitrio'', a« fir n« its Foxn.d S’ompe.sition is 
.'-.no.-sst' -i. I a'slndo r'pr.-iaUy to thr mstome of tlie people, l*olh Hindoo and I\Ia- 
:,v me.h-'tt. in tejr.xrd to marji.i ’e. AW find in Indi.t (at host in th.it part of India of 
\'.hieh I am ipeahint:) th'- f.-iiowiii^ iiotisiMhle tacts;— esci-*'Mvrly t.itly jnnrriagc.s; 
the ^•.;^t•.lr.>i•■ .ihv.iy* ohlrr tl.ati the wtw- ; and the marriages, parlieiilarly among tho 
Hind r.- 5 i'ti!n!;i.'.le-d imiin diately t!ie wife has .ittaini'tl the age of piihcrtv. In thc-'c 
I'ict', I t-rhhve, if to i ' (t and the i-.iti-..* < f the great prei'enderaiiee of malc.«, — a pre- 
P'l.dtnnee, it nt!:'*. h' teaieiid” ted, m^re resnatV’.ihh.' asaong Hindoos than in the case 
rfthe Mai ienird.-.j.- . It !>■ nnf.'rtoiiatr that we have iu» cx.ict information in regard to 
the r.t whieh iiir.rri.i!;. ' t.nl;e plr.r., .im >ng Hiinh'!-. nr M.ihnmed.iiis, or as to the 
djf-s. nrp i:i the t f hml and- ai.d wjv. > ; hnt the original returns do not afTord 
s'. ; ■ <■( r- r! 'iss-it! ; the Trl..?i» e ag. •: i>f till* hnOi.iu.is and wivc s, as no farther 

.il'’, in thi- •;•:.!!! .;i h..- h-e:i oh- -. •»•..! ih.i!i that which rcp.ir.it-s the popnln- 
iiit-.p'!- i'.' .■•hetr asi'l nsid.’rtv.i Ive year- of Tile fidiowiiig rcmnrlt.s, 

■it.iwn np t«r n.e hy an ii.s-li!,;, at native g.-:it!e:ii.-m, will ji-rvv t.i sh'-w what are the 
< piiii- !;• i-f < hi>'..t- .5 < n th. — 

“ .Asn- rig the nil. •.',-r.-»Uy th™ ssirl- nu, aee.wding to their religions or- 
’■ dinaf.''*-, rnarjixl at ti.e . f s -n y<-a;-,if not i-.-itjii r. The liii-l andVng.?. should be 
hail' r.ioeh Ja n-’, ev. n s-.-;!--.- a- i:i!!-h, .and net le s tliaii a «|U.*.rter mote ihati that 
'■ of x‘.ife. Tiu-r ;iiK- .-i:.* ridiitr d to in the geiier.ility of e.T-is among all cl.issc«. 
*• Tiieii* -Ilf iret.ire.-e* w In r- p ,veiiy ana »j eii.d ii-age (.is among the ]Ciinonje;i.s and 
■' Kafth'-, wh'-re, wiilueat j aysn- ni of r. large Ikiiiis hy the girlV father, it i.s very 
" ditrnnll !■' K't a dangiit- r ev.r iiiatrird) nm • deviatunis from the rules; 

" I 'it in tl-.e « ntite ]i'ip'.i!aiii.ii <.f e\en a dii-tiie!, siieli e.-’.'es do not aHect them to any 
■' .ij-j ireiah!.' «!i--,rr<'--. 

“ The tting of a f 'n is the in- -I important religions oldigation of tlic married 
“ llindo.'; bfi-.-foeiiii that ran not luily depend.s liie eonlinuanee of the family, luit the 
talvatien o. many gein r.ilinns nf the dead of that family, hy the performnnee of the 
funeral ccreriionii's, };e. 'J'lie inteif-e di-sirefor the i>ropag:Uii>ii <>f the male progeny*, 


• I may lii re nenol tin* re-'iili. cf nti I'l.-tiiiinali'in of one (-f llic fmr Is..);, u-lildi pivfs infnmiatinn in 
rffiTit l<i i!<i' B-.’i ot t-tii! «isi-<,i)ie iliip ofllnir iii.irri-'-iTe. nml tlic sex of tho isjue refuitini; from 

ri'-U tuarrispf. f r< fir In llio /’oo> ohli-Ji, th<iu.eh the »t.i!:?lioi it ronl.iin> tiri> for only a narticular 
Ml vvvi-' Uiis Itifnmiailoii fi.r a cla-. vtry f.«oraW}' fitualiil. 

In T.li itiarriJ!"' * it-iile'-I In rlio I'ertanr ami /’nrifK-t.o/r for ISfr., tho following ro-sulta .'ippoarcd 

those lo'S-sncoi wl i-ro tho hiisli.itiil. nmltriviii wrromnrlyof tho Miito n|;o,but mnicr Ihirtv, at 
tl.r tiiuv «il marriage, r.Vt nmril.sKia «i ri’ t x.aiiilniil: 122 ii_f lhr«o leoro rhililleis (of cuiiriio the mnro nvent 
ma.rria?!''! "lili'h emiM not hate jiMiluoi-J Irjiio, Inlp isiiisMorahly to sirolliliis nuiiiber). In the rcinaininjr 
•.: 2 thepMls)rti''n' 0 f Imya nml ttirl-, Iho hallo of tho^o iiiiirrla;;o.<, wero noarly oqiinl. There trcrc 1,33S 
tien. smj I.2!!'* Jwichtir'— tho forinor lirini; ihn-o f«r rent. In i-xoo-'a of tho I'atlor. Tlie caso.s in which 
till- hu«hanih wrro olJer than lh< !r wIvi-h liy tin yrarn or timro, hiU iimtrr forty years of n(;c wore very few — 
rnlv 24 nm-'nis ttio peers, nml H ninnni: llio iKimiirts. Jfo iloJiirtlnn can ho hiado from so small n number; 
b;if In the (orinir o:i«c tho l-siio of ol;;ht»-n niarriUKCt oonilstcd of SG sons, 3» ilnnahtrrs. In the latter 
r.Mi-, a< only ten of the marriaKea had boon frultCul, Hie data bec.inio so omnll as to bou.'clcss. 
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, . Irf'cti the nutle in 

<< tlimorrafea fort «! Ilfo ~lt™- 

■• escoss »t «>« '»'» r"'’" '■ r t,„ Lfe child told. 10 Urt toBlrtd ..r ( 1,0 tonoh- 

“ care 1)osto\vcd in the reaving np - tnatiy the Iniinilialing position <il 

..olfopridBl T!trfc rt(l.n.o.(o.l»-.-' 

« the bride’s family towards that «f 1 d g ^ 

«« for the girl’s marriage, is vicwc fennks. Tin: dcfieii'iiey >« ‘1“’ 

“ the Hindoos the mimhcr of mn ca s i o„.;nn. to a dofiuieney of hirthc a'l to the 

U greater ^^oHuV'ty nniong the female infants, it i.-cih .« nu- (hot 

u ibc above causes „ot a little adds to that morlah.y 

,i the „r;aler privations (both enjoined and self.inipoM.d). and 

« among the adults, - • ‘ Rcdentary nature »f the female «,xn- 

« pations res„U, The registry of deatlw lately introduced will, I hope, throw 

. ::rh‘^roVSfl(to,(*„ 

. .rp«u »'“«»'■ I p"~ “ ■ 

'* deceased, 

oMy above remarks apply to the entire class, and to cnn«r-: The 

« proportion of births and deaths among the males and femah-s will neees.arily vary 
.. in ttic ont-door laboring classes compared with those leading a more sedentary hie; 

« and unforeseen canses-as famine, bloodshed. epidemic diseases, and even pecnliantirs 

» of localities-will to some extent disturb the general proportions ; hnt on the whole. 
“ after due consideration given to temporary causes, it will, I think, be found that the 
« excess of the male over the female population is caused chiclly, if not wholly, hy the 
« social and religious customs and obsorvimccs of the Hindoo community. 


“ The same may he said of the Jlnhomodans, whose long residence among the 
» Hindoos, and their being in a considerable number converts from Hindooism, keeps 
« up among them most of the Hindoo habits and customs, with trifling variations. 

« Indeed, excepting the rules of inheritance, in her occupation and mode of life the 
“ Mah'omedau female does not much differ from the Hindoo, although among the 
“ Mahomedans marriage takes place at a lilllo more advanced age ; hut the proportion 
« in the age of the wife and husband is not materially different.” 

f 

98. My own belief is that as a rule the Hindoo wive.s are younger in reference 
to their husbands than are Mahomedan wives in relation to their husbands. It is not at 
all uncommon to find among the agricultural Hindoos quite young immature girls 
married to husbands of twenty or thirty, or oven still older in years. The t/nttm (that 
is, the ceremony after which the wife may be taken to reside with licr Imsbaml, and 
the marriage may be consummated) ocenrs either at the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth 
year after the bridal ceremony. From a useful little volume on the 2?o«/c*j!ic Manners 
and Custom of the Hindoos in Northern India, by Baboo Ishrcc Dosis, of FuttehgurJi, I 
take the accompanying remarks i— 


Though the marriage contract is rendered indissoluble hy the performance of 

“ the preceding ceremonies, yet another rite is necessary before the bride can go to the 

“ bridegroom’s house to live there. Her going to live with her husband is called gauntu 

" If the girl be of age* at the time of wedding, the gauna ccre- 
• J. f., ofanubacage. ,, . , , , , . .p , . ’ , 

“ monies are pcrformecl at once but if she is young, they .are 

“ postponed till the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth year. A bridegroom cannot take away 

“ iris bride except in, these years. The gauna ceremonies are only two or three in 

number, and very simple. The Hindoos use a small, smooth board to sit on, called 

“ pata. In the gauna, the bride is made to sit on the pata of the bridegroom, and 

“ the latter on that of the bride ; then the married ladies put on the toes of the bride 

" little tinkling bells, called bichchias, and also put on her a. doputfa, or sheet. Those 

” are called the ceremonies of the gauna,** 
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99. lutlio case of Maliomcdans, mamagc is deferred rather longer than with 
Hindoos. Certainly the females nro not married at so early an age ns is the case with 
Hindoos, while the husbands arc somewhat more equal in age with their wires. Ac~ 
cording to Mahomedan law, a girl should be married when she arrives at the age of 
puberty ; and, as far ns I can asoertain, Maho medan girls are generally married at be- 
tween thirteen to fifteen — the husband as a rule being between sixteen and eighteen. 

100. It would appear, then, that throughout these Provinces the females are 
married at a very early .age; and, though I am not in a position to state with exactness 
what is generally the avonage difliercncc in age between the husband and wife, it may 
bo put approximately at from five to ten years.* 

101. If w’o had statistics on the subject, we might expect to find an average dif- 
ference in the ago of husband and wife of six or seven years, if not more — the difference 
being greatest in the c.'isc of Hindoos, and lc.ast in the case of Mahomedans ; the wife 
also being younger at the time the marriage is consnmmatcd in the former case than in 
the latter. 

102. ' Now let us compare the social conditions of England and France, for both 
of vrhich we have accurate information with reference to the proportion of the sexes in 
those two countries, keeping specially before us the recognized infiuenee of the ages of 
the parents open the sex of their progeny. In both countries we have already seen, 
though the females at all ages exceed the males, that the male births are persistently 
more numerous than the female. In England they arc 104',811 to 100,000 ; in France, 

4 105,890 to 100,000. Let us see now what is the civil condition of the population of 
cither Kingdom. Both for England and France we have acenrate statistics of the num- 
ber of married persons at different decennial, periods of life. We have not, however, 
exact statistics of the ages at which marriages occur from which any large generalization 
can he made j but for England wo possess data from which the average difference in the 
age of husband and wife may be deduced. The topic is thus alluded to in the general 
Census Report for 1861 

“ The average age of the husbands in England is 43'0 years, .and of their naves, 

“ 4;0'5 years. The husband is 2*5 years older than the wife. While the numbers of c.icli 
“ auinnuennial period of age are given in Table V.. Population Tables, 1861, Volanie IF.. 
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1 04. Though I believe cquallj' accurate returns exist for France, I have not been 
in a position to avail m 3 ’.‘!clf of them ; but Mr. Welton’s suggestive paper on French Po- 
pulation Statistics, which will bo found in the Statistical Society’s Journal for 1866, 
gives the following table for France and England, showing the number of unmarried at 
diilcrent decennial periods of life for both sexes separately 


faixcE, IBSG. 


.Vales. 

I Females, 

Ape. 

ropulation. 

Unmarried. 

Percentage 
of mnrri^. 

Population. 

Unmarried. 

Percentage 
of mnrri^ 

15—20 

1,535,S25 

1,532,236 

•02 

1,530,077 ■ 

1,454,687 

4-9 

20— ao 

2, TCP, 946 

1,940,358 

ss-a 

3,037,883 

1,617,829 

46-7 

30—10 

2,683,605 

693,168 

74'2 

2,646,504 

591,045 

t 77'7 

40—50 

2,300,658 

314,516 

86-3 

2,261,996 

330,932 

85*4 


Great BarrAiv ix 1S51. 


15—20 

1,025,419 

1,020,878 

0'4 

1,045,317 

1,019,393 

2*3 

20—30 

1,738,753 

1,110,421 

36-1 

1,934,189 

1,086,256 

43-8 

30-40 

1,323.264 

303,491 

77*1 

1,418,353 

320,969 

77*4 

40—50 

1,001,236 

137,418 

86-3 

1,056,705 

166,001 

85*2 


105. We find, then, in both countries the gre.atest number of marriages obtains 
among the males between the SOth and 40tb years of age, among the females between 
SO and 30 ; and that the difforonce in age of the husband and wife averages in England 
2‘,'» j-ears. We also gather from Sir. Welton that an examination of the civil con- 
dition of the people in Franco " leads to the conclusion that males marry later in 
" France than in England ; but that the marriages of females are not much longer 
" postponed in that country than with us.” 

106. We also know the proportions of male births to female births to be in France 
105,390 to 100,000, while in England they arc 104,811 to 100,000. 

107. Slay we not infer, with these facts before ns, and with the knowledge that 
modern statb!tic.al research has acquired for us as to the influences of the age of the pa- 
rents upon the sex of their progenj*, that this less difference between the male and 
female births in England, this greater excess of male births in France is ^o be attributed— 
if not altogether, at all events parti}' — ^to the greater age at which French husbands 
marry, the females in both countries marr^'ing much about the same time of life. 

108. If this inference is fair, our knowledge of the social customs of the people 
of these Provinces in reference to marriage will at once enable ns to come to a reason- 
able conclusion in regard to the proportion of males to females in the North-West. 

109. Recapitulating the facts we have dwelt upon, it will be seen that in the 
North-Western Provinces a large excess of males over females (a state of things quite 
opposed to European experience) co-exists with extremely early marriages — those mar- 
riages being consummated immediately the wives have arrived at puberty ; and with a 
greater difference in the ages of husband and wife than is found in England and France. 
We also And that the excess of males is less marked in the hlahomedan section of the 
communitj', where the difference in age betwieen the husband and wife is less marked. 
On the other hand, in France .and England we find the male births exceeding the female 
births ; but to so small an extent that, owing to the .greater force of life in the female, 
we always find the females of all ages exceeding the males of all ages ; and this state of 
things co-exists with later marriages — the women being married in the greatest numbers 
above 20 years of age, and with a less difference in age between husband and wife. 

110. After a careful study of the facts presented by these Provinces, contrasted 
with those for European countries, I can come to no other conclusion than this,— 
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whatever may he the influences of climate npon the proportion of the sexes (and that 
such influences do exist, we may accept ns a fact), the great and abnormal excess of 
males over females in this country is attributable to the social habits of the people, 
which, inducing very early marriages (the diflcrcncc in age between husbands and 
wives being always relatively greater than in Europe), tend to permit a wider play to 
the physiological laws, which are trnccd-.in the influence of the ages of the parents on 
the sex of-their progeny. , 

111. It'is, I fear, not to be doubted that the opinions of the Hindoos in regard to 
females, especially among the higher castes, exercise an unfavorable influence on female 
mortality in the earlier years of life ; but this influence is quite insufficient to account 
for the vast diflbrence which is found in the proportions of the sexes in this country, 
compared with others. Nor can it be considered at all when our attention is directed 
to the same subject— the proportion of the sexes — in theMnhomedan section of the com- 
munity. Mr. Hume’s careful enquiries go to show how small is the influence which infan- 
ticide or mere carelcssnessof their female children in the earlier 3 'cars of life would exercise 
even in the Hindoo population, in reference to the proportion of the sexes. There is 
evidently some other cause at work to produce results which arc quite exceptional as far 
as our present knowledge goes. That cause is, I believe, to be found in the influences to 
which I have called attention. In the proportions of the sexes in this country, 
strangely altered ns they are; I think we see the operation of the low recognized by 
European physiologists and statisticians. That law operates, it is true, to produce 
effects differing from those observed in Europe; but this is merely due to the diflerent 
conditions of civil life in the two continents. The, law of the influence of the an-e 
of parents, remains the same. Its operation is still the some: its effects, however are 
different j but the difference in its effects is clearly accounted for by the different*cir- 
oumstanccs of the populations in which we can trace its working. 

113. The No. 2 General Statements and Tables illustrate, not only the proportion 
of the sexes, but also the progress of the people j and I propose now to examine the 
figures which display the increase and decrease of the population. 


113. The Census of 1853 being the first that wjis taken, it was not possible then 
to make any accurate comparisons with former years. There w!is a '’•Cncral and a 
very-natural impression that the population was increasing. • Experimental e'numer 
tions had been carried out in several districts previous to the house to house Censu 
1858 ; and a comparison of these with the Census of 1853 indiciited a general inerLs 
of the people. It is surprising now to find, from the returns of the present Census 
pared with those of 1853, that the population lias decreased, and this in 
large increase in the cultivated area. , . ce of a 


114. It iias already been noticed that, owing to the severance of the Dehli r,i„- 
Sion from these Provinces, and, further, to the inclusion in the present Census of thTI 
visions of Kumaon, Jhansie, and Ajmere, which had not come within thn 

Census of 1858, it would not be possible to compare the total results of 

Census with those of the last. It is also necessary even in e • Present 

those divisions which now, as well as in 1853, come under the oSiof 

to make allowance for altered internal boundaries. * P n of the Censns, 

115. In the General Statement No. 2 this has been done T„ fi,., v , 

comparison is drawn between the six divisions of the North W 'f statement a 

the Beguiation Divisions-known by this term because they come 

of the Regulations and Acts of the Legislature. The di • • ^ operation 

Ajmere are what is called Non-Regulation Divisions— tbifTT^ of Kumaon, Jhansie, 
by the spirit of the Regulations, those laws are not current in governed 

cially applicablei The tendency of later lenislation ““^0 spe- 

ennetments gcncrafly applicable, unless speciS exemptions or ISe T all 

sixdivisious comprise nine-tenths of the total popltroT^^^^^^^ 
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vinces. In the No. 2 Statement allowance has been made, as far as it has been possible 
to do so, for all changes of internal boundaries and for all transfers of territory which 
have occurred; and the figures given may he accepted as absolutely correct, or so far 
so as not to interfere with the justness of the comparison made between theretnrns com- 
piled in 1S65 and those compiled in 1S53. 

116. To the horizontal entries referring to Bohilkund, and to the totals for the 
Pro'vince, it will be seen that notes have been attached referring to .the lines of figures 
beneath the grand total entries. This was rendered necessary by the fact .of no allow- 
ance having been made in the Kohilkund Division for the territory transferred since 
1S57 to His Highness the Nawab of Hampore, K.S.I. The territory in question had 
come under the operation of the Census of 1S53, but did not fall within the scope of 
that of 1865. The upper lines, marked a., b., c., d., e., f., shew the figures for Bohil- 
kund and for the total of the six dirisions before allowance was made for this transfer; 
and the lower lines give the figures after making allowance for the cession of this ter- 
ritory. 

117. "With these prefatory remarks, I proceed to examine the statement as illus- 
trating the progress of the people. 

118. We find, on the whole, a small decrease in the population. In the last twelve 
years it has diminished *69 per cent — i. c., by 193,023 souls. 

119. The decrease is largest in the Hindoo population, where it isas much as *76 
percent — ^the followers of that creed having fallen from 24,019, 350 to 23,867,334, or 
182,216 persons. 

120. The decrease in the Mahomedan population has been only *27 per cent., or 
10,807 out of 8,946,992. 

121. Str.mge to say, the fall in the female portion of the community, Mahor 
medan and Hindoo, is exactly the same. It is as much as 1*08 per cent, on the whole 
female community. 

122. If it had not been for this decrease in the number of their females, the Ma- 
homedans would have shewn an increase, and not a decrease; as it is, the males among 
the Mahomedans show an increase of *46 per cent. 

123. But while there has been a total decrease in the population of the six divi- 
sions, the decrease has not been equally distributed ; in some portions the population 
has been increasing, while in others the movement has been all the wrong way. 

124. The position of the different divisions will be erident from the following re- 
marks : — 


125. Taking first the divisions where the total population has retrograded, we find 

in — 


On total population, a decrease of 

On male „ ,, 

On female „ an increase or decrctsse of 

... 1 
... i 

Mcemt. 

Allahabad. 

Benares. 

—•07 

—35 

+•24 

■ —40 

—•27 
—55 

—11-94 

-10*92 

-13*04 

In 

Bohilcnnd. 

Agra. 

Goruokpore. 

On total population, an increase of 

«*• 

+4-07 

+•71 

+ 11-3S 

On male „ 


+3^93 

+-S6 

+12-40 

On female „ » 

... 

4*4‘2S 

1 

+•53 

+ 10’27 


126. It will be seen that, while in the Benares Diii*ision there has been a positive 
decrease in the last twelve years averaging 1 per cent, per annum, there has been an 

13y 
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ir.cresse in 'zomg oo at a very Hmilar ret.’ ; sn<l ihU protaUr Iia? rcccli 

to do vritH tbe large decrease in the fonner division. 

157. It is knorrr. that there has been a steady intr.igratior, into Gorndipore 

irh-e^mnch knd has of late heea troaght under ealtivaiion, and v/here lalor i= r.ill 

. and, as Benares and Gomckpore lie in close vicinity to one another, it n not 
improhalle that the ehh and fioiv of the wave of population in the tivo division-- are^ 
intimately connected one vTiih the other. 

12S. Arranged according to cveeds, we find th» following varying results in the 
several divisions 

TTr^mn/'*'?. 


1= 

1 Jfecrct. 

.MUiav’ji. 

1 R-r-irc*. 

r 

Crz tris! p-TpElaisjr, s &ffssse d '•* 

Onirsis » jr 

0= fe=2le « a 

i — l-OI 

-2-li 

Q 

* ■ 1-5 

— ii-i'; 

— lO-C.) 

— JC-iS 

3IaE03rED.*y=. 

-'!l 

j Agnt. j 

AILiUV.-h 1 

1 Ecnnrs*. 

On tctal poTcttHoni iecraaie d '*• 

Or nale » « - 

Oa fsaiaig „ „ , 

1 — 4-lS 

1 _V»l 

! — 5-a-ji 

1 

i 

-- -Oi 
— '13 
-I-JO 

—1705 
— IC'44 
•< —15-30 


Hnrcoos.- 


Is. 

! 

Eohllsan.'i. j 

Agra. 

Gomsipore. 

On tc-tai tonriiti-Tn, an fcassase of 


■i-t-74, 

•fl'15 

-T-li-as 

Oninals _ 

**• 

■e-5-2z 

-i-l-iZ 


Onfsnale „ 


-f5'22 

[_ t 

-s-l'le 

-f-IO-52 


ilAEOHEDillS. 


Tn 

ifemr. 1 

i 

B3 

; Gomcijore. 

On totil jGfcJaticn, an Jn-rreise of ... 

Onnnslg „ „ 

On femils a 3 

.fCVC 

-i-«5 

■r"-0O 

.r-23 

j -^•Si 

1 .h-« 

1 -Ml-so 
-MS-ae 

-s-lO CO 


12&. There are one or two cations facts noticeable here:— Srst, we see that 
while in the lleemt Division the Hindoo popdstion has decreased, the Mabomedan 
popniation ia the ssTce division hss increased as rntjch as half per cent, per annam for 



ISO. Again, we find that the female have inerea^d in the ileemt ponnla‘:or. 
wble the males imve decreased, Tais increase, however, is occasioned entirely hr tC 


132. There is one other point li-otir-eshV wh;.-i. r, i . 

.f w- -ni ' r .1 has f.een referred to hr the O-I- 
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Biied at the Census of 1865, by tlistingmsMug the occupation of eacb head of a Ijoueo, 
has separated, with more accuracy than was possiWo with that followed in 1853, the 
two classes of agricultural and non-agrioultural. It was never supposed that the two 
classes had been accurately distinguished in 1853 ; and it was generally surmised that 
the agricultural class had been set down at too high a figvwe. Mr. Dick, the Commis- 
sioner of Rohilknnd at that time, suggested, as the only mode of overcoming this in- 
accuracy, the system which iu the last Census was pursued— -that of recording, as far us 
possible each man’s occupation. It was pointed out by that officer that this would oc- 
casion little additional trouble ; and the enquiry as to occupation was also a mode of 
examination to which the people of the country arc accustomed in all judicial inves- 
tigations 5 whenever any man’s evidence is recorded, — the first questions put to him re- 
lating to his own and his parents’ names, his age, his caste, and his occupation. 

137, The adoption of Mr. Dick’s suggestion has certainly improved very much 
the character of the statistics recorded at the Census of 1865. It has also served to 
corroborate and confirm the generally prevalent opinion of the inaccuracy of the former • 
classification of the people. 

138. "With the single exception of the Gomckpore Division, there has been a 
decrease throughout the agricultural classes, whether Hindoo or Mnhomedan ; wliile the 
non-agricultural class, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, has increased with cqvml uni- 
formity. This, too, whether the total Hindoo or Mahomedan populatiou has increased 
or decreased. This is quite sufficient to show that the former classification was incor- 
rect to so large a degree as to make it inadvisable to attempt any deductions ns to the 
comparative rate of increase or decrease of the agricultural and non-agricultural classes. 
If it were possible to corrtpare the progress of the two classes with any prospects of the 
comparison being useful, I should he prepared to make it, for the subject has much 
interest. In the oircamstances we see displayed in the returns, the eomiparison would 
be of no value whatever. 


139. It has been already observed that there has been an increase in the agri- 
cultural class in Gomckpore j hut it must he added that the relative increase of the 
non-agrioultnral class is so much greater, that the progress of the other section of iho 
community becomes retrogressive by comparison. The figures are given below 


Goruckpore. 


/.lit 


+5’8a per cent. 
+39-11 „ 


» 


140. The results iu the several divisions are so conflicting , and the subject is farther 
so complicated by the impossibility of seleotiug any standard by which to measure the re- 
sults now obtained, that we are forced to resort to a oareful examination of the district 
tables before we can come to any just conclusions as to the reality of the decrease in the 
total population which is now brought to light. If we could be s.atisfied as to the ao- 
curacy of the returns both of 1853 and of 1865, there would be no further difficulty; and' 
though there might he doubts as to the causes which in some cases have led to an in' 
crease and in others to a decrease in the population, we should not be left in hesitation 
whetherany decrease or increase had really taken place. Owing, however, to the known 
macomacy of Indiau statetics, this is exactly the position in xvhich we find ourselves 

to be accurate. It is imposi 
mble\o beheve them to he so : either one or other, or both of them, are inaecnrate 
On no other assumpfaon does it appear possible to aoconnt for the results which are 
shewn by the late Census, compared with the former. 

141. The absence of reports from Collectors in regard to the progress of the 
people makes the ffiscussmn of this question more difficult than it wo Jd 
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(t some ligbi mnj be tbro\rn upon tbe subjecfc even from tbe limited resources 
d, nnd in tbe following remarks an attempt will be made to ansvrer tbe question 
.er or not tbe figures recorded at tbe last Census indicate a real decrease of tbe 
ation. 

142. It would seem that one or other of tbe following bypotbeses must be cor- 
— either tbe returns of 1S53 and of 1S65 are correct, and tbe population has 

lly decreased ; or tbe. returns of botb'ennmerations are inaccurate, and no conclusions 
n be drawn ; or tbe returns of one Census are inaccurate, and there may or may not 
are been'a decrease in tbe population. 

I • * ' 

143. Now, assuming first that the Census of 1853 and that of 1865 exhibit 
/ accurately tbe numbers of tbe people respectively at those two enumerations, a com- 
parison of tbe returns is attended with tbe following results : — ^We find in Table M., 
given below, — which contains all tbe districts of tbe six divisions, with tbe exception of 
Allygxwb and Jfynpooryj where, owing to changes of area, no comp.arison on any 
sound basis could be attempted, — an increase in all tbe districts of tbe Meerut Division, 
a decrease in Bijnour and Moradabad, and an increase in Bndaon, Bareilly, and Sbab- 
jehanpore, in the Bohilcund Division. 

In tlie Agra Division there is an increase in Agra, Furruckabad, and Etawab, and 
a decrease in ^luttra. 

In tbe Allahabsid Division, Cawnpore, Futtehpore, and Allahabad show an increase, 
while Banda nnd Humeerpore show a decrease. 

Gorucbpore exhibits a large increase ; and all tbe districts of tbe Benares Division 
show a decrease, wKiob in Azimgurb, Ghazeepore, and Jounpore is as large as 16 and 
11 per cent. 

144. Looking at tbe cultivation, we fiind a notable decrease of 5 per cent, in 
Moradabad, and a decrease of 3, 14, and '6 per cent, in Bijnonr, Moznfiernuggur, and 
Muttra, respectively. 



Compirwp (Ac PopuhCon reemlcd m 1865 with that recorded in 1853, after alloicvig for alterations of areas of districts ly 

transfer to or from other districts or proxdnces.' • 
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J‘J5. The only oxplanalion Mini is given of the decrease in the population con- 
sists in a reforonco to the Jluliii}' in 1S57, to the pestilence of 185C and 1801, and 
to tho famine of 1S()0-(31. Now, though we have no necurate information as to tlio 
influences of the unhappy events of 1857 on the progress of tho population, we may 
rcasonahlj' conclude that such a disturbance, especially in tliosc districts which for the 
time passed entirely out .of our control — where every man's hand was against his neigh- 
liour>— must have had a very pcrcoptihic cfloct on the population, and must have interfered 
very much with those inllucncos onlinarilj' at work producing an increase in the num- 
hers of a people. Hut we sliould c.\pcct to find the same results from this disturbing 
cause wherever the circiinislanccs in which it operated were the same. This does not 
appear, however, to have been the ca<o. Why, for instance, should Budaon c.x)iihit an 
increase of 5i per cent on its population, while in hloradabad there is a decrease of 8^, 
•and in Bijnore, again, of only *05, percent? 1 am not aware of any causes which 
would account for these large variations. 

Perhaps at first sight it might ho said the famine of ISCO-Gl, and the cholera of 
ISGl, are the causes ; but if wo examine the Famine iteport by Colonel Baird Smith, 
and Mr. Slractiey’s Ciolera Report for 1S6I, it will he apparent that this is not the 
case* 

Idfl. Note 8 appended to this Report .shows what were the conclusions arrived at 
in the investigations made by Colonel Baird Smith and the Cholera Commission — as 
far,."' last j a.s the districts in the.so provinces .are concerned. It will be seen th.at 
the i...ninc did not touch the Benares or Alinhahad Divisions, and that the cholera was 
Ic-ss virulent in the southern .and eastern portions of the province than in tho north. 
But it is in the extreme c.ast, in the Benares Division, that the decrease is most marked. 
In that division there arc positively districts in which the population is shown by com- 
parison with the Census of IS58 to have fallen as much as 1C percent. Thus, Azim- 
gurh is said to hove decreased llkOT per cent., and Ghnzccporc to have diminished 
IS’fll per cent. In tho former district the Collector states the doorc-ase in the popu- 
lation is clearly referable to the crent.s of 1857: (here was much fighting in tho dis- 
trict, and his inquiries lead him to believe that one of tho offccls of the disturbance has 
been to produce a less number of nnnu.al births. Mr. Kiclinrdcs has not given any ex- 
planation of the mode in which his enquiries were conducted, or of the principle on 
which his calculation.s are h.asod ; hut with such \-.arying resaUs .as arc to he found if 
the district of Ar.imgurh is examined in dct.ail, little confidence c.an be placed in the 
conclusions Mr. Richurdcs h.as formed. If Table II. fur Azimgiirh i.s examined, it will 
be seen that the population lias diminished throughout; but the percentage of decrease 
has varied in the following rcnmrkahle manner : — 

From tho two last columns of the st.atcmcnt given below will be seen the progress 
of cultivation in these various pergunmihs; — 



IncTca'^e in 
cultivation. 

Dixrcasb in 
cultivntiou. 

In PerRunnnh Klr-imnliad, 


— 2’3G 

ptT cent. 

+ 6-65 


Ditto 

Mniinul, 


-10'14 

ditto, 

+.>i-42 


Ditto 

Koiircfa, 


-17-23 

ditto, 

+ -l'40 


Ditto 

Attnmlin, 


— 22-85 

ditto, 

+0-54 


Ditto 

Mnliontciiniind, 


— 14-92 

ditto. 

+ 6-23 


Ditto 

Mlinir Nnt IJlinnjnn, 


-28-BC 

ditto, 

+4-98 

• 

Ditto 

Cliircakotc, 



ditto, 

• •• 

_ 1 >00 

Ditto 

Kliiiriat Mitto, 

• B* 

— 29-9.a 

ditto, 


-2-77 

Ditto 

Di-o-aon, 

MB 

-.a 1-47 

ditto, 

BBB 

-3-26 

Ditto 

Dillinban!', 

BBB 

-29-38 

ditto. 

BBB 

^7*52 

Ditto 

Sccnndcrporc, 


-21-85 

ditto, 

• •• 

—0-20 

Ditto 

Nuthooporc, 


- IS-(I7 

ditto, 

• •• 

— ^-97 

Ditto 

Bliiidaon, 


— 44-49 

ditto. 

+4-64 


Ditto 

SlIRTCC, 


-15-76 

ditto- 


-7-S4 

Ditto 

Glioacc, 


-12-53 

ditto, 

+ 4-94 



14-7. It appears quite impossible to rccoucilo the conilioting results there exhi- 
hiled ; a population diminishing, ns in tho c.ase of Bhudaon, dl'iS per cent., and cultiva- 
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ISS. The Colloclor accounts for tlio great decrease in Xhoiar, which borders on 
Oudh, by the fact that before Ondh came under British rule many of the cultivators of 
its border villages resided in the adjoining pergimnah of Khotar, but have since the 
annexation of Oiidh returned to their villages. But if this is the ease, it is a remark- 
able coincidence that in the neighbouring pergunnah of Burragaon^ which, like Tilhur, 
adjoins Oiulh territory, there should have been an increase, instead of n decrease. 

In Burragaon the Hindoo population has increased nc.orly five per cent. (4‘94) ; 
the Mahomedans, ne.arly fourteen per cent. (IS’PS). 

ISS. Shahjehanporo, it must be remembered, did not snfTor from the famine of 
] S60-G1. The returns of 1SC5 are described by the Collector, Mr. Prohyn, .as being on 
the whole highly satisfactory. In many villages not a single mistake could be 
detected when the entries were tested. If the present returns are really correct, the 
inference to bo drawn from the ver}' varying rates of progress in difierent pergunnahs 
would seem to point to errors in the returns of 1S53, unless these variations can be 
othem-ise accounted for. The ditference in the progress of the males and females in 
many c.asos is also remarkable. 

181. "Vi e liu-n now to the Agra Division. 

Here we find a considerable decrease : the cultivated area has fallen 
.*60 per cent. ; the population, 7‘35per cent. The Hindoos have experienced the greatest 
decrease — "’SI per cent, in their ca'se, against -I'^S per cent, among the Mahomedans. 
Tlic district suflered severely from the famine. Mr. HarJingc notes as the causes of 
the decrease — “epidemic cholera and small-pox in 185C and 1S5S ; the Mutiny in 
** 1S57, and the consequent flight of the inhabitants of some Goojur villages to avoid 
“ iivYcsUg^tiou into their acts of violence on their neighbours j the famincin 1861.” He 
also points out that, owing to the numerous shrines in the district, which at times are 
crowded by pilgrims, tho population varies ; but we arc not informed whether there 
was any large fair at the time the Census of IS52-53 was taken which would have 
caused an exceptional and temporary addition to the population. 

185. Comparison is practicable in the following pergunnahs, the areas of which 
remain the same now as they were in IS52-53. It gives the following results : — 
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Pfrgunnahi | 

1 

1 
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Culfirstici, 
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rcpuhltcx. 

JiindXf. 
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1 1 
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! - . 
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*cs 
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i ■=' 

M 1 

K 

S» 
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o 

Ss« 

Total. 

tS 

c> 

c: 

i 

IS 

*5 

S 

lu 

Itcicor Tctsccl, ... 

-12.9 


-15-93 

— 1*> S'* 

1 

-13-23 

'-14-0:^ 

-12-29 

-H-91 

-13-19 

-17-17 

Arccac, 

+e-so 


-I-S9 

-2 73, 

-2-70 

C — 2*2«| 

I 

-3-19 

' +3-SS 

+3-05 

+4-33 

Kcscc, ••• 

+1-4G 

1 

+ JS 

+•75 


-•17 

1 1 
+002j 

‘ -*40 

+5-S2 

1 +6*76 

•^4•77 

Saidabad, ... 

-1-31 

-10 27 

-7-97 

““coT* 

Cl 

-10-05, 

-S-33 

-13--41 

-4-65 

“•2*24 

-7.13 

Jnlcysar, 

— 1-7S 

— GOiO 

-4-80 

-S73j 

_C-2s| 


-S-21 

— 9’45 

-6-os 

-12-82 


186. Now it is a curious comment upon this return that Julcysur and Saidabad 
suficred less from the famine than Arceng and Kosce : in the former pergunnah the 
famine was intense throughout; in the latter, through eight-tenths of the sub-dirision. 
Tho Mnttra Tehseel also suffered equally with Areeng ; and there we find a large de- 
crease both in the population and iu the cultivated area. In Areeng and Kosce, again, 
we find the Mahomedans increasing, while the Hindoos are diminishing ; in Saidabad 
the Hindoos have decreased as much again as the Mahomedans; while in Juleysur the 
Mahomedans have decreased half ns much again as the Hindoos. These appe.arances 

11 ^ 
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are noticeable ; but it is only in tbe last case, that of Juleysur, that I can offer any ex- 
planation of them. The tovm of that name, which was largely inhabited by Maho. 
medans, and in 1853 contained more than , 15,000 inhabitants, has fallen off very 
much in commercial importance, and the Mahomedan weavers of the town had at one 
time almost deserted the place. 

187. Agra shows, on a comparison of the whole district — ^its limits having 
remained the same in 1853 and 1865— an increase of cultivation of 6-27 per cent., 
and an increase in the population of 2*65 per cent. The Hindoos have increased 3-39 
per cent,, while the Mahomedans have fallen in numbers 3-61 per cent. 

188. The famine was severe in three-tenths of this district. It was not much 
affected by the cholera of 186 1 ; but I am not able to say whether the same disease in 
1856 occasioned much loss of life. The district also suffered from the events of 1857. 


189. The following are the pergunnahs in which it is possible to compare the re- 
turns of 1853 and 1865, and the results of the comparison: — 


Ptrgar.nalif, 


CuUitalim. 


Agra Tebf.ed, 

Bah Fiaahnt, 
Tnttehabad, 
Fattehpore Secree, 
Fortah, 

Ferozabad, 



Hindoos. 



Itrahomedans. 




per cent, o^ 
o' Becollectin 

^ - --cj-^npicvv-.f, •' 
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a 
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- 9-54 




th^ 

M 


’“I f « this'dii, ' 

s'O'n" ,.4b''^nite poBsibIf+i-« 


^^ecantions ^ -zui 

sus thanuid 


- 10-03 

+•19 


- 6-30 


190. From Colonel Baird Smith’s Ee|i^^ 
equally intense in Furrah and Ferozabad. A ■’r'®' ^ se, therefore, we find tbe 

progTKS of the people varying in those two pergnn. \ : way it does, and differ- 

ing again among the different creeds. Nor is this s. ^..-^^essened at first when we 
notice the enormous increase of cultivation in Furrah coii4>ared with Ferozabad. But 
in fact this great increase in the cultivated area of Furrah is nominal, and is attributa- 
ble to the great diminution in rent-free land in the pergunnah. The varying pro- 
gress of Hindoos and Mahomedans in Futtehpore Secree and Bah Finahut, especially- 
in the'latter part of the district, is also very noticeable. Sir. Fisher, the Assistant 
Collector, who appears to have been entrusted with the charge of the Census opera- 
tions in the Agra District, says that he has great faith in the accuracy of the returns. 
If they are accurate, I am very much inclined to doubt the correctness of those for 
1853 ; but, as the Collector, Mr. Pollocl^ has not given any report whatever, whe- 
ther on the subject of the progress of the people or on any other point connected 
with the Census, it is difficult, without the assistance of local knowledge and experi- 
ence, to come to any conclusions on this question. 


191, Furrudxibad.—'Bete, owing to internal changes, it has only been practi- 
cable to compare four-fifths of the district, with reference to the returns of 1853 and 
1865. This comparison shews an increase in the cultivation of 6*47 per cent 
•about a tenth of which is due to resumptions of rent-free tenures— the cultivated area 
of such estates not being shown in the cultivated area of the district, which onlv ' 
eludes cultivated land paying Revenue. The ‘population has increased 2*75 per 

h-at the increase is confined altogefter to the Hindoos, whose numbers have rfe * 

4*16 per cent., while the Mahomedans have decreased 6-78 per cent. *** 
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In llic four follov.-iii" |i(>ri;nnnn1i.<; llic nroas Iinvc been so llitic Altered tbnt. 
a compsriton of (lir 1S5I1 rclurnB with those of 1800 is prAclicablc. It gives the 
noted below ; — 
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lOS. In the laU-uatncd pergunnah is situated the town of Fiirnickabad and the 
rivil station of I'nttchpnrh. Mr. Oldfield, the Collector, ascribes the great decrease 
in the papulation, specially the Mahomedan portion, to the cfTccts of Iho Mutinies and 
the emigration of the many followers of tho exiled Nnwab. lie also adds that Iho trade 
of rurnicl;ah.-.d has long b'rn on the decline, the railway having taken the (raflic away 
from the tonn. The incr.Msa in Knmpil is very slow; that in Chubramow and jMaho- 
medahad may perhaps be nominal ; bnt, avithout special causes to bo assigned for tho 
flow progress of the people and for the varying rate of progress in the two sections of 
the population, there is a temptation to consider the former returns inaccurate if these 
are correct, 

11*1. In Jlynpoory no comparieon can be made for (be whole district, it banng 
fo changed it-^ form .and limits since the previous Census. The pcrgunn.ah8 of Ghirour 
and Alleepore Puttee have not, however, materially nitcred ; in them we find the fol- 
lowing re'tiUs when the returns of 1853 are compared with those of 18C5 
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+9*95 

+31-77 
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105. In the c.i':e of (he Mahomedan population of these (wo porgunnahs, the 
numl'crs .are ro rmnll that no inferences can be drawn. The total population of 
Ghirour is 5:),ri73, and of Aliypore, M.tlOP— the Hindoos being 51, .592 and 11,074' 
respect ivt'Iy. No repoit has been submitted from (iiis district, mul, in the absence 
of the rematl:>! of the local ollieeni, it is qnilo impossible to assign any explanation for 
the fl.nrlling dilTeronccs nnliceable in the two pcrgiinnahs. Ghirour is traversed 
ihrouglioul by the (hmal, and if anything, we might expect to find a larger incrc.asc 
there than in the pergumiali of Allypore. 

ISO. Etatrah. — Mr. Hume, the Collector, has shewn that, allowing for the altered 
limits of his district, there ban been .an increase of G’u-t percent, on the population. 
These results have been .a“erlaincd by the Collector after carefully deducting tho po- 
pulation of every village Ibnl 1ms been transferred from Elawali, and adding tho in- 
habilants of each village received, so ns to complete the return of 1853; tho deduced 
return has then been compared with the Census of 1805. Owing to tho n’Ucrcd state of 
the different pcrgunnnlip, it is not possible to make a detailed comparison in this Oflico ; 
but the aulual increase has been shown by Mr. Hume to ho ns follows in tho different; 
porgunnahs : — 
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Mr. Hume’s remarks on the 'progress of the population will he found at pages 
4—5 of his Report (Appendix C.). 

The rate of progress varies remarkably in Dullelnuggur and Phuppoond. 

197, OiWMjjorfl,— Here, comparing the entire district for 1853 and 1865, we find 
an increase of 4-41 per cent, in the cultivation and of 1-al pet cent, in the population, 
distributed ns follows 1-38 among the Hindoos, -38 among the Mahomedans. It is 
worth noticing that, while the Hindoo males have increased per cent., and their 
females *33 per cent., the Mahomedau males have increased 3'79 per cent. ; but the 
females of this creed have fallen 3*33 per cent. 


There are two pcrgunnahs, those of Ghatumpore and Russoolabad, which, having 
■remained the same in area, may be compared without chance of error. The results of 
the comparison are as follows : — 


Pergunnahs, 

i 

Cuhiva- 

tim. 

Poputalion. 

^ Hindoot, 1 

^fah^medans, 

\. 

Total. 

ca 

i 

a 1 

a ’ 

Total. 

H 

*3 

1 

Total. 

s 

Females. 

Ghatumpore, 

BnsBooIabad, 

+8-94 

+•312 

+•22 

+ 11-69 

+*?9 

+11-88^ 

-•40 

+ 11-46 

+•06 

+12-14 

+ '44 

+ 12-26 

-•36 

+ 11-99 

+4-07 

+2-60 

+9-42 

+3-86 

-1-54 

+•96 


198. These two portions of the district present most startling differences. But 
Gawnpore, unfortunately, is one of several districts for which no report has been 
furnished by the Collector, who should best be able to throw light on these remarkable 
differences. To the mind of a stranger they necessarily convoy the idea, as long as 
they remain unexplained, that one or other of the returns, either of 1853 or of 1866, 
if not both, must be incorrect. 

199. FiiUehpore . — iThe limits of this district continue the same, and a compa> 
risen of the returns of 1853 with those for 1865 shows an increase.inthe cultivation of5-77 
per cent., and an increase in the population of only ’14 per cent. , The Hindoos have 
decreased *57 per cent., while the Mahomedans have increased 6*72. No report has 
been received from this district, and we ate left in the dark as to the causes to which 
the decrease might be assigned. It is curious to observe from Table II. that the females 
have increased both among Hindoos and Mahomedans, though the increase is not so 
large comparatively among the Mahomedans as with the Hindoos. 

A comparison in the following pergunnahs gives the results quoted below : 


Pergunnailt, 

Cultivation. 

To(at Population. 

//indoot. 

MaJiomedami. 

3 

tn 

V 

•I 

i- 

2 

CO 

o 

2 

04 

*3 

1 

!3 

s> 

Ot 

Females. 

FuUcliporc, 
ilusoou, ... 

Ghazetporc, ... 

Ayasah, 

Mootlour, ^ 

Umdhcc, ' ... 

Tuppclijar, ... 

ilutpaon, ... 

Ekdulla, ... 

Dhata, 

Ivora, 

+0-45 
+6-20 
+8-95 
+8-12 
+2-20 
+8-12 
+4-67 
+ 6-94 
+8-68 
+ 1-62 
+7-84 

-I 69 
+3-4C 
+•11 
— -91 
+ I2-2.' 
-7-61 
— 24: 
+2-21 
+ 6-2.' 
+4-4 1 
-1-ie 

-2-62 
+ 1-60 
+ ■24 
-1-36 
+ 10'C7 
-CGI 
-l'fl2 
+2-67 
+608 
+3-82 
—2-29 

-0-77 
+6-68 
-■03 
-■38 
+ 14-16 
— 8-7D 
-30 
+1-99 
+7-04 
+5-05 

-Olj 

-1-63 
+2-99 
—22 
-1-64 
+ 10-21 
-7-B9 
-3'65 
+ 1-13 
+4-87 
+409 
-1-85 

-3'05 
+0-91 
+•17 
—2-04 
+7-86 
-6-80 
-304 
+ 1*56 
+3’/6 
+3-95 
-3-42 

+0-17 
+6*36 
-•67 
-•98 
+ 13-17 
-913 
-4-32 
+ •66 
+ 612 
+6-60 
-•17 

~2-76 
+7-66 
+9-41 
+16-86 
+32-91 
-2-39 
-8-09 
+9-08 
+ 16*66 
-1-78 
+7-94 

1 

-6-72 
' +8-18 
+ 18-18 
+ 16-0 
+24-22 
-2-91 
+8-66 
+9-37 
+ 16-79 
-4-62 
+2-14 
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200. Banda, — Here a comparison has been made of tf70-ihirds of the whole dis- 
trict. This shows an increase of cultivation and a decrease of the population : the area 
under cultivation has increased 8*72 per cent.; the population has fallen off 5*12 per cent. 
The Hindoos display the greatest decrease : the figures indicate^ for the Hindoos, a de- 
crease of 4*09 per cent.; for the Mahomedans, a decrease of 1*80 per cent. A com- 
parison of the returns in the undermentioned pergunnahs gives the following results : — 


Pergunnahs. 

Cultivation, 

Population. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

• 

*3 

flB 

O* 

1 

S 

1 

Total. 

s 

1 

5 

*3 

1 

-3 

*3 

89 

C» 

*3 

a 

Q> 

Bimdo, ... 

+3-73 

-14-40 

-16-68 

+11-95 

-10-67 

-13-28 

-7-71 

-35-68 

-36-22 

-35-13 

FaiUncc, 

+6-43 

+706 

+6-81 

+8-67 

+7-01 

+6-76 

+8-52 

+7-68 

+6-41 

+9-20 

Oaptfoc* * ••• 

+3-74 

-3-61 

-4-19 

-2-76 

-2-78 

-3-92 

-1-61 

-14-18 

-8-24 


Dmsenda, 

+10-62 

-6-78 

-6-64 

-4-94 

-5-65 

—6-61 

-4-94 

-10-08 

-14-37 


Cheboo, ... 

+■41 

-•47 

+-9S 

—2-03 

-•58 

«aK<ni 

-2-3! 

+2-53 

-•19 

+5-92 

Sconda, 

-•52 

-4-01 

-6*86 

-3-25 

-4-47 

-5-37 

-8-49 

-6-76 

-13-39 

+•27 


201. The Collector, Mr. Clarke, accounts for the fall in the population of Fer- 
gunnah IBanda by the departure of the Nawab of Banda, which has led to the migra- 
tion of a very largo number of the residents ; hut the varying results shewn in the 
abstract given above require further explanation than this. As they stand at present; 
one is led to infer from them inaccuracy either in the present or post returns. The 
tests which were employed by the Collector and his subordinates have induced him 
to believe that the present returns are generally aceurate. If so, it is difficult to believe 
that those of 1862-58 are equally correct. 

202. ii/fo/ioiad!.— Taking here as the basis of comparison sixteen-seventeenths 
of the entire district, we find au increase of 1*69 per cent, in the cultivation, and of 1*86 
per cent, in the population. The Mahomedans have increased in a greater degree than 
the Hindoo portion of the community. The figures stand thus ; — Hindoos, 1*09 per 
cent. ; Mahomedans, 8*11 per cent. 


Pergunnahs. 

A' 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Population. 

ffindoos, 

' 

Mahomedans. 

2 

Males. 

IB 

O 

"3 

B 

fR 

Total. 

IS 

c* 

*3 

V 

*3 

6 

fR 

Total. 

ce 

a 

1 

es 

*3 

a 

o 

pR 

Uthurbun, ••• 

-3-62 

-10-34 

-8-88 

-11-97 

-10-12 

“-8'7C 

-11-61 

-17-57 

-13-14 

-22-16 

Kcrsrcc. ••• 

+ 2-62 

+6-57 

-6-64 


+ 6-43 

+6-67 

+7-28 

+7-40 

+4-99 

+ 10-09 


+ 0-19 

-11-07 


-11-62 

-8-88 

-9-58 

ESQ 


-15-75 

-28-25 

Mirznporc Cliowliarcc,... 

-3-57 


-18-^ 


— 11-42 

-15-24 

-6-89 

—28*63 

smii 

-26-97 


+2-62 

+4-6S 

•f’b'd 1 

+3-51 

+5-12 


+4-34 

KSSID 

+ 1-83 

-1-55 


-0-12 

-3-44 

-3-05 

-3-87 

-1-85 



-12-72 


—2*82 

Sccundra, 

-1-49 

-11-18 

-7-01 

-16-88 


-11-33 

-10-15 

-13-25 

+ 16-73 

-43-67 

Amil. •» 

+0-43 

+2-29 

+4-95 


+2-08 

+4-86 

-0-98 

+5-64 

+6-23 


Barroli, ... 

+4-98, 


-3-45 

-4-74 

-404 

-3-50 

-4-64 

-4-72 

-1-87 


TflI. Barroklia, 

+ 12-54 

+ 3-11 

+2-86 


+3-52 

+3-12 

+3-95 

-9-17 

-6-67 

-13-42 

Tal. Chowrasee, 

+0-^ 

-7-93 


~7*78 

—7-82 

-8-17 

-7-61 

-10-06 

-9-39 


Tal. Khoralia, ... 

+9-68{ 



-4-41 

-4-05 

-3-Sl 

-4-29 


-9-64 

-8-32 

Tal. Eburka, 

+20-96 

- 13-69 

-12-80 

PCBiUJl 

-13-46 

-12-36 

-14-73 

-19-15 

-25-52 

-11-44 

Tal. Manda, 

-12-20j 

-6-19 

-4-85 

-7-62 

-5-16 

-3-62 

-6-75 

-17-35 

-17-83 

-16-86 


208. Here again we find startling variations, without any ostensible causes. 
Mr. Ricketts has furnished me with the following remarks on the subject 


It is difficult to assign any unexceptionable reasons for the fluctuations in popu- 
‘‘ lation exposed by this table. A portion of the difference may be attributed to the 
part taken by the inhabitants in the rebellion. Long continued rebellion would have 
" a lasting effect on the rnral population ; and it is certain that the greatest decrease is 
*' apparent in those pergunnahs where rebellion was most prolonged. 

18y 
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*'Thus, TJtliiirbiin andKeraree, tlie first two pergvinnalis in tbc comparative statc- 
‘‘.ment, may be contrasted. Utburbun is a Rajpoot pergnnnab every Rajpoot zc- 
“mindarof note rebelled, and troops were constantly employed for four months in 
th«r suppression. Numbers of the poorer classes would leave their villages to escape 
*' alike from their Rajpoot masters and from* the troops. TJthnrbuu adjoins Keraree. 
“ Neraree was, comparativdy speaHng, nndistutbed in those days. It is a Mahomedan 
*' pergunnah ; its revenue is lighter assessed. 

‘‘Doubtiessmanyfugitivesfromirthutbun established themselves in Kcnarec in 
those days, and have elected to remain there. The Keraree Census hears out this 
supposition, for it shows an increase of 7 per cent. 

« There is still a large proportion to acconiit for ; some may have settled in Per- 
" gnnntih Ghail, adjoining Uthurbun to the south-east. 

« Uthurbun and Keraree form portions of the same tehseelee: the Census in both 
‘‘ was conducted under the same Tehsceldar, so it may be assumed that it was equally 
'* accurate in both. 

Sootaon and Mirzapore Chowharee idso shew a considerable decrease. They ad- 
" join Ondh. The border villages wore fidl of Ondhref ugees, who have by degrees 
“ returned to their own homes. This would account for a large portion of the othcr- 
“ wise unaccountable difference. 

Meh and Kewaee adjoin, being portions of the same tehseel. Thoir respective 
“ shares in the rebeRion are exactly borne out by the Census figures. In Meh rebellion 
'• wiis universal and continuous for some months. The estates are all large talookas, 
the property of very infiuentiol Hindoos. No village escaped contamination. In 
•* Kewaee there was but little .rebellion. Itwas aconveuient refuge for tbeMeh people. 

Seenndra adjoins Jhoosee, and, while Jhoosee shows an incresise, Seonndra eshi- 
bits a large decre.nse. Hero the above arguments will exactly apply, and will explain 
“ the cause of the change,— for Seonndra was a rebdlious pergunnah, and Jhoosee a 
“ pe.aceable one. The refugees would be mostly the poorer classes. If tainted witlx 
rebellion, they would remain in their refuge ; if too poor to have any home ties, they 
** would have no inducement to return. 


“ Tidookas Khomha, Khurka, andManda ore all in Khyragnrh, to the south of 
« this. They suffered much from partial tains and high prices for two seasons previous 
** to the Census. The Railway works on the lubbulpore Ijine drew away numbers of the 
“ poorer classes, driven by hard times at homo to seek their subsistence by labor. 

The Mahomodans in these talookas aro all of the lowest dasses, induding many 
“ wc.avers. The withdraw.al of the greater protion of the cotton crops for export to 
“England has already been shown in other reports to have affected these numerous' 
“ artizaus, who have left their villngcs, their old occupation being gone, and dispersed 
“ in search of employment. The Census list confirms those reports. • 

« Another c.'insc, in Mandn especially, -is that at the last Census the Manda Rajah 
“ ivas in possession of his estotes ; he squandered aUhis substance in numerous retainers 
“ .and followers. He is dead, and his followers are nU dispersed. This would mi*c a 
“ considerable percentage in the population of the Manda talookn.*' 


SOi. The great difference in the decrease in Meh and Uthurbun is not satisfac 
tonly explained in the above remarks. The pergnnnahs .are thus described —Meh a 
haring been the scene of universal and coutiuuons rebellion j Uthurbun as beta- inha 
luted by R.ajpoote, of whom every zemindat of note lehelled, .and in whose suppressio 
tr.v->ps were for four mouths coustaully employed. This being the case, we sLld b 
prepared to fmdas greata diminution in Meh .as in Uthurbun. Buttbisisnot what th 
returns display ; they shew a decrease of 10-Si in Uthurbun, but of only 3-44 in Met 
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S05. iJwjnWjpoor,— The sirnctnrQ of this district bas been so much altered that 
it is not possible to compare more than n quarter of its area. The comparison tbns 
made sbovrs that while tborc has been a slight increase in the cultivation, the popula- 
tion has decreased 1*68 per cent— the Hindoos showing the largest diminntion (1*70 
per cent.), and the Mahomedans the le.isb (*89 per cent.). 

206. Examined in detail, wo find the following ‘as the progress of the popula- 
tion in four pergunnahs comprising half the inhabitants of the district 


Pa-gminahs, 

CuUicatim, 

Population. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Total. 

«> 

o 

B 

O 

*3 

a 

o 

Total. 

B 

O 

*3 

ID 

O 

'S 

a 

1^ 

Total. 

Male.?. 


iluraccrporc, ... 

+5-ai 


—2*32 

-0-01 

-1-72 

-2-37 

-0-9S 

-1*73 

-1-60 

-1-68 

Someirporc* 

.^O-GS 

+3-20 

+ 1-34* 

+5-46 

+3-05 

+1*18 

+5-32 

+6-98 

+5-2S 

+9-CS 

Moudim, ... 

-1-97 

-G'3l 


-4-64 

-G-94 

-807 

-S-61 

-2-68 

-5-83 

+0-61 

Bnat, ~. 

+4-S7 I 

+2'7G 

+2*l4j 

+3-44 

+3‘2S 

• 

+2-33 

+4-28 

-2-87 

-0-14 

-6'70 


207. No report has been received from the Collector of Hnmeerpore, and, in re- 
gard to points on which local knowledge might have thrown some light, we are left 
quite in the dark. Someirporc is noticed in the Mutiny Esporb as having been exposed 
to constant ravages during the disturbances; but there would seem to be no reason 
■which would explain the gre.at dilfercnce in the progress of that pergunnah and of 
Moudha. 

208. Gornclport . — ^This and Bareilly are the only districts in the province in 
which the population has increased with anything approaching to rapidity; and even' 
here, though there has been a large immigration, the rate of increase has not in the 
aggregate been higher than one per cent, per annum. It has been very similar in 
both branches of the community — the Hindoos hanng increased 11 ’29 per cent., and' 
the jMahomedans ll'SO per cent. Bat very marked differences in the progress of the 
people will be found if Table 11. be examined ; for instance, Bnttnnpore Bansie has 
increased 68 per cent; Benaikpore West has trebled its population ; while in East Be- 
jiaeckporc the inhabitants have increased 51 per cent., and in Sylhut 83 per cent. 
There arc pergunnahs, on the other hand, where the population has decreased; thus, 
Amorha shows a decrease of 7* per cent. ; Ourungabad and Bustee of S* per cent. ; while 
iVIuhoolee, Auowla, and Dhooriapar have decreased respectively *88 per cent., 1*16 per 
cent, and 1‘17 per cent. Where these large incrcases havc taken place it is doubtless 
to immigr.ation that wo must look for their cause. The decrease presents a question 
which, without local knowledge, I cannot attempt to solve. It is known, however, that 
the years 1864 and 1865 were years of great scarcity, if not absolute famine, in the 
Goruckpore District. 

209. We come now to the Benares Division, in which the decrease is so conspi- 
cuous, being marginally so in Azimgurh, Ghazeepore, and Jounpore. 

210. I havealre.ady examined the Aeimgurh returns in detail, and have recorded 
the results. Since this was done I have received the notes to which the Collector re- 
ferred as illustrating his position that the decrease was owing to a lower birth rate, the 
effect of the Mutinies. These notes and Mr. Eichardes’ remarks thereon, will be found 
in Appendix D. A glance at the figures they contain will show how impossible it is to 
attempt any generalizations from them. The entire figures for eight years do nbt 
exceed 8,820 ; that is to say, an annual average of less than 458 cases. 

211. The average annual births of m-ale children up.to 1858, from the table given 

by Mr. Richardes, is 2184 ; of the female children ,183^. The average for the six years 
after the Mutiny is — for the males, 2764; for the females, 2444. If this is to be 
depended on,' arguing in the line that the Collector of Azimgurh has taken, we might 
pa 3 - the Mutiny had added to the fecundity of the inhabitants of that district. Mr. Ri- 
chardcs remarks as follows in explanation of his table;— .... 
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“ Tne calcaktton which ITiave made is by ascertaining the naaiber of children 
“ born in years previous to, and daring, and aubsefinent to, the Mutiny year,- This 
» could not he Erectly ascertained, but, by finding the ages of the children (alive), the 
number at present alive of those bom in each year could he known, and an approii- 
" mate average formed of the births in each year. Prom this it was evident that those 
“ bom in the year of the Mutiny were much under the average, shewing that times of 
** disturbance act as a check upon the population/’ 

It is not quite clear from this whether the figures in the table given by 
Mr. Eiebardes refer to the deduced births, or relate merely to the number 
of children alive in any year bom in any one preceding year. If the latter 
be the case, it is a carious comment upon the accuracy of the table that the 
number of children alive in 1865, born in 1856, should positively exceed the num- 
ber of those alive in 1863, and bom in 1860 ; while again, the number of children alive 
in 1 865, born in 1862, is given as aclualty greater than that of those born in 1SG3 and 
alive in 1863. If the former be the case, it is clear that the average births have been 
higher since the Mutiny than before. There is one other point which may be noticed : — 
In Azimgurh, if any reliance is to be placed on the figures given, there were ac- 
tually more births in 1838, when wc should expect the influence of the Mutiny in re- 
spect to the birth-rate to have been most felt, than in 1837. Now the disturbances 
could have only effected the birth-rate in 1857 in three ways — either in the destmetion 
of women who were capable of being mothers, or in destruction of the children they 
bore, or in inducing them to desert their homes. The disturbances, as far as they 
afiected conceptions, would have had no influence on the birth-rate till at least nine 
months after their outbreak — that is to say, till the commencement of 1838 ; and yet 
the births in 1838 in Azimgurh are positively greater in number than they were in 
1857. But the fact is that no generalizations of any value can be attempted from the 
small gronps of figures which will be found in the table at page 82 of Appendix D. 
It does not, however, appear that the great decrease in the population of Azimgurh is 
to be attributed to the distorbances of 1837. 

212, Jounpore.—^e are able to compare the total area of this district, which re- 
mains the same now as it did in 1833. This comparison gives the following results:— >■ 
an increase in the cultivation of 4*40 per cent., accompanied by a decrease in the popu- 
lation of 11*21 per cent— the Hindoos having decreased 10 per cent, and the Mabome- 
dans 22*35 per cent. If Table IL for this district be examined, it will be seen tbat, 
with the exception of Zafrabad, the pergonnabs in which the decrease has been most 
remarkable — such as Unglee, Gnrwara, Moongra, and Siugra Mow — are all conterminous 
with Ondh, with which territory they march. This fact explains to a certain extent 
the great decrease noticeable. The Oudh villagers who formerly resided in these per- 
gnnnahs have now returned to their own villages, in the same manner as has been 
pointed out by Mr. Eicketts and Mr. Probyn. There has also been a large emigration 
from Jounpore, the beldan who abound in that ilistrict having sought work in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I am told by an officer on the E. L Eailway that, even 
at Allahabad, the Eailway authorities have imported a number of the Jonnpore 
maso-as ; and Mr, Jenkinson, who was employed for several years in the district, tells 
me he has met hands of them on their way towards Bombay, Central India, and else- 
where. Eat this will not satisfactorily account for the large decrease in the popnktxon 
of the Jonnpore District, The inhabitants have undoubtedly suffered from the ea'ents 
cf 1857, and there has also been a considerable emigration; but I am led to beh’eve 
that the apparent decrease Ls partially due to errors in the former or present return^* 
and those who are acquainted with the district say that thedccrease is to a great extent 
nominal, though the progressof the people has undoubtedly been checked by emigration 
and the disturbances of 1857.*^ “ 


Jlitrrlct, Tarh -s-jJ' 
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213. In Mirzaporo tlic decrease is small compared with the remaining districts in 
the division. Taking eight-ninths of the district for comparison^ we find an increase in 
the cultivation of 3’17 per cent., while the population has decreased 4'61 per cent.— the 
Hindoos 4*3 1 per cent., and the Mahomedans 8*23 per cent. The decrease has been uni- 
versal, with the c.vccption of Fergunnah Ahrowra, a small tract of country, and the jun- 
gle tracts to the south of the Soane Perguanahs Agoree and Singrowleei The last 
twopergunnahs, with an area of 1,080,000 acres, have a population of only 69,000. The 
inhabitants of Agorco have increased 17 per cent., and those of Singrowlee 22 per cent, 
lluvcylcc Chunar exhibits the largest decrease, viz., 18*26 percent., while the per- 
guniialis of Slujhwn, Bhocice, and Subtesgurh all show a decrease of more than 10 per 
cent. No report has been furnished from Mirzapore. The variations in the progress 
of the people, so large as they arc, must, os long as they remain unexplained, throw con- 
siderable suspicion on the returns. 


214. Tlic same singular and perplexing variations are found in the Benares Dis- 
trict. There, comparing the whole district, we find an increase in the cultivation of 5*46 
per cenL, with a decrease in the population of 6*86 per cent. We find also that, while 
the Hindoos have decreased only 6*16 per cent., the Mahomedans have diminished doable 
.*15 much, or 12*81 per cent. The contrasts presented in the following instances -are pe- 
culiar: they hare, however, attracted no attention from the Collector, who might perhaps 
have been able to give some explanation in regard to them 


Mujhwn, 

nurrcli, 

Kuttchur, 


Inereate. 

.. +7*88 per cent. 

.. +T36 „ 

,, +6‘78 ,1 


Lohta, 

Ktisirar, 

Mowayce, 

Balhoopore, 


Decrease. 

••• —17*44 per cent. 

... -12*38 „ 

... -13*18 „ 

... — 15*36 „ 


Mujhwa and Kuswar adjoin: they are both to the east of Benares, and lie 
TWpcctivcly along the right and left of the Grand Trank Road. Why there should be a 
dificrcnc6 of 20 per cent, between the progress of one and of the other, it is impos- 
sible to say. 

215. Turning now to the last district on the list, Ghazeepore, we find once 
more an enormous decrease. Here the comparison has been made on thirteen-four- 
teenths of the entire district, and it gives the following results an increase in the cul- 

*tivation of *82 per cent., a decrease in the population of 15*91 per cent— the Hindoos 
having decreased 15*55 per cent., and the Mahomedans 19*22 per cent. It is remark- 
able in Ghazeepore that there is no single pergunnah in which there has not been a de- 
crease of greater or less amount. It ranges from as high as 33*62 per cent, in Luck^ 
nesur, 33*47 per cent, in Kopacheet, and 30*12 per cent, in Zuhoorabad, to 6*02 in 
Zumancab and 3*01 in Mohaitch. 

216. In the absence of reports from the Collector or other local authority, it is 
impossible to ofier an explanation of these startling variations ; but my own impression 
is that they point unmistake.ibly to error, and that the error probably lies with the 
returns of 1853. It is quite possible, however, that those for 1865 may also be id- 
correct. Mr. Brodhurst, however, is reported to have tested very carefully-the returns 
for the city of Ghazeepoor, and to have found them correct. 

217. Eeviewing, then, the results which have been disclosed by a careful exami- 
nation of the detailed returns, there seems to be good ground for believing that the 
apparent decrease in the population is nominal, and is due to errors in the former re- 
turns, which would appear to have over-estimated the numbers of the people. If it 
is not so, and if the former returns were correct, either those for 1865 must be inac- 
curate to a remarkable degree (and we have the concurrent testimony of all Collectors 
that tins is not the case), or the decrease must be real. In the latter case we can find 
no sufficient explanation of the extraordinary variations in different pergunnahs, no- 
ticeable often in adjoining tracts of country, the circumstances of which have not 
been materially different. With the experience we have of the inaccuracy of Indian 
statistics, it is less difficult to believe the returns to be incorrect than that there 
should have been a dccre.'ise of the nature recorded, and, while I do not claim for the 

19y 
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returns of 1865 the character of extreme accuracy, we may reasonahly suppose they 
are more correct than those of 1853. 

218. We come now to the General Statement No. 3. From this wc obtain 
some idea of the extent of cultivation in these Provinces. 

219. Excluding the Kumaon Division, for which wc have no returns of the cul- 

tivated area, it will be seen that out of 46,825,152 acres, 23,747,268 are returned as 
cultivated, 7,400,777 as culturable, 4,420,725 as land on which no Bfivenue is paid to 
Government (or laMiraj), and 10,754,382 as barren, giving the following percentages 
on the total area compared with 1853 



Cnltivation on 
Total area. 

Cnltnrable on 

1 total area. 

l4ind not paying 
Bevenne on total 
area (lahhiraj). ] 

1 

Barren on total 
area. 

1866, 


61-26 

■HU 



1853, ' 


63-02 

HHB 

WBH 



But this will not he an accurate comparison, as the -returns for 1865 ' include three 
divisions not included in 1853, while those for 1858 include one division not included 
in 1865. 


220. The General Statement No. 2 offers the means of ascertaining what pro- 
gress cultivation has made in the six Kegnlation Divisions, after allowing for transfers. 
It will be seen from this statement that the cultivated area has^creased as much as 
11*36 per cent, in those divisions. The largest increase is found in the'Goruckpore 
Division, where the cultivation has extended more than 18 per cent., and is least in 
Bohilknnd, where it is 2*44 per cent. 


221. In the other four divisions the area under cultivation paying Revenue to 
Government has increased as follows 

In Meeruti 3*58 per cent. 1 In Allahabad, 2*84 per cent. 

„ Benares, 8*18 ,, | „ Agra, 2*71 „ ’ 

222. This, it will be noticed, refers only to the land paying Revenue. There is a 
large area, however, which, though it pays no Revenue, is quite as fertile and as much 
cultivated ns the former j and if we apply the proportions of cultivation and culturable 
land found to exist in the area charged with Revenue to the area which does not pay 
Revenue to Government," we shall find the following as the proportion- of cultivation 
to total area in 1865 and 1853 for the entire Province, excluding Kumaon * 

1865, ... ... ... 58*68 per cent. 

1853, 58*37 „ 


Here the increase in cultivation which has been efiected since 1853 is not brought 
to light. This is owing to the varying nature of the soil and area of the divisions in- 
cluded in the Census of 1865 and excluded from that of 1853. For instance, in Dehra, 
not included in 1853, but included in 1865, less than half of the culturable land pay- 
ing Revenue is under cnltivation. 

The figures are 

Cultivated, ... ... ... 66,350 acres. 

Cultiirahle, ... ... 67,959 „ 

Barren, ... ... ... 498,655 „ 

Again, in Jhansie and Ajmere we find— 


Cultivated, ... ", 

Culturable, 

Barren, 

Wlnlc Dehli stood as follows in 1853 
• Cultivated, 

Culturable, 

Barren, 


Jhantie, Ajmere, 

1^226^862 acres. 160,737 acres. 
836,432 „ 135,430 „ 

876,628 „ 422,010 „ 

..t 3,196,914 acres. 

... 1,618,042" „ 

<„■ 574,880 ■ „ 
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Till- 5.1'inc (!ic c.i-o, it line J>mi tIioup:hl neccs^nr}' to compile the following 
ii'. !i triv.*' fur r.irli of the iliri<.ion!i, excluding Ktimnon, the percentages of 
i.'j). r-.jltnr.ihl'', andharren on the total nroa; nlso the percentages of 
1 .» -it'A f'.iUurAlil'', inclntling lalAiraj, n'suming the lakhnaj land to be culli- 
. tnneh a', laud paying Hevenne. To this is also added information as to the 


I.a’.il Itfwnti* in tin* rovcral ilivi^inns. 
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PcRCEStAOE o* Total Area of 




Ddira Doon, 

▻ Scbaranpore, 

B ^Mozuifarnuggur, 
K Meerut, 

S Boolundshuhur, 

^ AUyghuri 


Bijnou^ ■ 


iudaon, 

lareilly, 

ihahjelionporc, 

?eiTai, 


Total, .. 


r Muttra, 

^ ! Agra, 

B A Fumiclcabad, 
5 j Mynpoory, 

I Etaurah, 

L Etah, 


5 I Jalouu, 

K \ Jhanue, 

6 I Lullutpore, 


I Carmporc, 
B ! Euttehporc 


Euttehpore, 

Banda, 

Allahabad, 

Humcerpore, 


g U Gotuckpore, 


^ f Azimgurli, 

B I ilounpor^ 
g J Mirzaporc, 
g j Benares, 

K Ghazctporc, 


Ajmerc, 



G SARD Total, 


51-26 


15-98 


9-54 
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224. Prom tliis it is sntisfnoloiy lo perceive fclinfc the cultivation Las in no in- 
stance decreased. 

225. A comparison of this statement with the Bo.ard of Trade Agricnltural Bc- 
inrnsfor Great Britain and thoUnited Kingdom will sLo\7 that the percentage of culti- 
vation in the North-West will bear contrast with that in the mother country. 

22G. The accompanying extract from the Tmes of.Dcccmbcr 29th, 1866, gives 
.*1 brief summary' of the ngricullural statistics, showing the average of land under crops, 
bare fallow, and grass in the United Kingdom in 1866 

“ TIio returns for England, Wales, and Scotland were obtained through the 
“ Inland Revenue Ofiicers — those for Ireland being obtained through the Eegistrar- 
“ General, from information collected by the Constabulary and Metropolitan Police, 
“ who acted as enumerators. For England, Wales, and Scotland the acreage returns 
“ have been collected from occupiers of five acres of land and upwards. 

‘‘ In Ireland returns were obtained from all occupiers of land. In the Channel 
L-'lands, owing to the division of the land into small estates, the acreage returns have 
“ been collected as follows, viz, : — In the Isle of Man, from occupiers of two acres 
** and upwards ; in the Channel Islands, from occupiers of one acre and upwards. 

“ Of the 56,flG4,000 statuto acres of Great Britain, 28,704,867 acres were re- 
" turned as under crops, bare fallow, and gr.ass, viz, — 9,287,784 aeres, or S2-4 per 
" cent., under corn crops, including wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans, and peas ; 
" .1,552, 560 acres, or 12*4 per cent., under green crops, including potatoes, turnips 
“ and Swedes, mangold, carrots, cabbage, kohl rabi, rape, vetches, lucerne, Ac.; 
*' 964,9.37 acres, or 3‘4 per cent., under bare fallow ; 8,694,224 acres, or 2*9 per cent., 
“ under clover and artificial and other grasses, under rotation ; and 11,148,814 acres, 
“ or 3S*9 per cent., permanent pasture, meadow or grass. In England, of .32,690,397 
" acres, 22,2C1,.S33 were under cultivation, vie., — ^7,400,170, or 33*2 per cent., under 
" corn crops ; 2,750,008, or 12*4 per cent., under green crops; 7,60,979, or 3*4, 
“ under bare fallow; 2,296,037, or 10*3, under clover and other grasses; and 
" 8,998,027, or 40*4 per cent., permanent pasture. While in Scotland, of its 
“ 19,039,377 acres, 4,158,360 were under cultiration, wr.,— 1,360,540, or 32*9 per 
" cent., under corn crops ; 663,257, or 15*9 per cent., under green crops; 94,080, 
“ or 2*3, under bare fallow ; 1,141,415, or 27*4 per cent., under clover and other 
“masses; and 893,060, or 21*5 per cent., permanent pasture. It appears that the 
'* returns of the ncrcago under permanent pasture in Grc.at Brit.'iin are not comparo- 
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" llic proportions under com crops wcrc,--ia Cambridge, 56-7 ; Suffollf, 52*3 ; 
“Essex, 61-4j Huntingdon, 49*1; Bedford, 46'7 ; and Hertford, 4'64. In Wates 
“ the greatest proportion of corn crops was returned under— •I’lint, 32'4 ; Denbigh, 
“ 30-7 ; and Cardigan, 80*2. In Scotland the counties cultivating the greatest pro- 
“ portion of corn crops wcre-Clackmannan, 42-1} Haddington, 41*6; Fife, 40-8; 
“Forfar, 40-7; and Kincardine, 40-1. In England, out of an acreage of 68,562 
“ under hop cultivation, 36,367 acres were in Kent, 8,488 in Sussex, 4,768 in 
"Hereford, 2,321 in Worocster, and 2,119 in Hants. Excluding the islands in 
" the British seas, the estimated population of tlic United Kingdom in 1866 was 
“20,935,404, and tho number of English statute acres under corn crops was 
" 11,461,217, or 2-61 mouths per acre. In Great Britain the population was 
" 24,363,433 ; the number of acres under corn crops was 9,287,784, or 2'62 mouths 
“ per acre. In Scotland the population was 3,163,413 j the number of acres under 
" corn crops was 1,366,640, or 2*31 mouths per acre. In Ireland the population was 
" 5,571,971 j the number of acres under corn crops was 2,173,433, or 2'66 months 
“ per acre. 

“ The number of mouths per English statute acre under corn crops in Holland 
“was 2-76; Belgium, 1*92; Switzerland, 1*77 j Wurtemberg, 1'41 ; Sweden, 1*88; 
"Austria, 1’29; Bavaria, 1*04 j France, *96; Italy *90; and Denmark Proper, *71.” 


227. Excluding the Idkhiraj from our calcnlations, we shall find that Great Bri- 
tain and the North-West stand in the following position in regard to the percentage 
of cultivation on total area 


Tho North-West Provinces, ... 

Great Britain, ... ... ... 

England, ... • •#« 

Scotland, ««• ••• 


... 61*26 per cent. 
... 60*39 ,, 

... 68*80 „ 

... 21*17 „ 


No comparison can be made with Ireland, as hill pastures in the latter 
country arc included under cultivation. The mode of compiling the North- 
West returns, omitting, as they do, bare fallow and pasture, tends to make the com- 
parison with the English agricultural statistics less favorable than it would other- 
wise be; but, even as it is, if we include lahhiraj, we see that the percentage of culti- 
vation is far higher than it is in Great Britain, and that in some divisions it exceeds 
the percentage of oultlvation in England. Scotland will not boar comparison with the 
North-West ; both Ajmere and Jhanstc, tho least cultivated provinces under this Gov- 
ernment, are twice os much cultivated os Scotland. 

228. Before quitting this subject I must draw attention to Table 0., shewing the 
increase or decrease in the lailiiraj (or the nnassossed) area. It is necessary, when 
examining the actual increase or decrease in cultivation, to keep in view the relative 
state of the nnasscssed area : there may appear to be a decrease in the cultivation 
where there has really been an increase or vice versA if this is not borne in mind. 
Take, for instance, the first district on tbe list, Scharunporc ; here wo sec an apparent 
increase in the cultivated area of 7,614 acres on 774,263, or about one per cent. ; but, 
luoking to the altered position of tho unassessed land, which is now 219,651, against 
54,597 acres in 1853, it is apparent thaftbe real increase in tbe cultivation ‘has been 
very much larger— in fact, more than fifteen per cent, if wc take the proportion of 
cultivation in tho unassessed land to bo two-ihirds of the whole. 

On the other hand, in Aloozuffcrnuggcr, the next district, tho decrease in the cul- 
tivation Is put down at less than it really is, for here there has been a decrease in the 
unassessed area, and consequently land which formerly would not appear in the “ cul- 
tivated ” colutnn has now been entered in that column. A reference to Table 0. will, 
however, always enable the enquirer to decide whether tho increase or decrease in the 
cultivation shewn in Statement 2 is put down at its full extent. The table will also 
le tt-roful as an aid to the correct apprehension of that part of Tabic 11. which deals 
with tbe same subject. 
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Dlriston^. 

Dhtricts. 

' Cultivated Acres. 

Xnblumj or 
Unossessed Acres 

■ 

Schnrunporc, 

r 1RC5, 

1 J853, 

781,867 

'774,253 

219,651 

64,697 


Diltcrcncci 

••• 

+7,614 

+165,054 


MoozuSurnufrgcr, 

C IBCS, 

1 1BS3, 

mmm 



Didcrcncc) 

• •• 

.-20,296 

-22,911 


Mpcrut, 

r 18C5, 

1,036,089 

46,107 


"• 1 1853, 

907,758 

82,028 


Dillcrcnce, 

••• 


-35,921 

MrrscTi 

noolnndtliuhur, 

C 1865, 

1 1853, 

777,196 

716,687 

46,808 

88,036 


DiHorcncc, 

••• 

+61,609 

-42,228 


Allfgnrli, 

C 1865, 
••• 1 1853, 

904,975 

961,076 

27,665 

41,070 


Diffcrcnco, 

••• 

-66,101 

-13,405 


Tctai, 

C 1865, 

4,160,300 

392,607 


•" { 1853, 

4,029,142 

342,018 - 

1 

JJiffirrrnee, 

••• 

+121,158 

+50,589 


liljnour, . 

5 1865, 
“• 1 1653, 

672,772 

590,622 

112,254 

42,626 


Dlflcrcnce, 

••• 

-17,850 

. 

+69,628 


iiotidabii, 

r 1865, 

1 1853, 

798,986 

839,919 

240,277 

256,086 


Din«cncc, 

•*» 

-40,933 

15,809 


BudiOAi 

r 1865, 

812,919 

59,366 


[ 1853, 

928,299 

69,734 


DifEcrcnec, 

%*% 

-115,380 

-10,368 

RonacoNPi 

BArcllly, 

( 1865, 

1 1863, 

1,009,762 

1,056,961 

74,538 

63,630 


Diflcrcncc, 


-47,209 

-9,092 


ShalijcbAnporci 

( 1865, 
•" \ 1853, 

797,414 

716,201 

34,465 

33,067 


DilTcrcnco, 

... 

+81,213 

+ 1,398 



( 1865, 

89,367 

2,468 


Tcrrsii 

•" 1 1853, 

No 

Census. 


Difference, 

••• 

+89,367 

+2,468 


Total, 

f ms, 

4,081,210 

523,368 


\ 1853, 

4,132,002 

485,143 

1 

Differcnee, 

••• 

-60,792 

+38,225 


Muttm, 

r 1865, 


102,182 


1 1853, 


97,649 


Difference, 

... 

-4,420 

+4,533 


Aprs, 

f 1866, 

794,460 

74,314 


”• ( 1863, 

747,536 

84,460 


Difference, 


+46,924 . 

■BSB 


Furrnckabnd, 

< 1865, 
- 1 1853, 

615,552 

749,023 

58,482 

69,985 


Difference, 

... 

-133,471 

-11,503 

Aoca, 

Mynpooiy, 

r 1865, 

1 1853, 

563,008 

687,098 

13,607 
8,510 ' 


Difference, 



+6,097 


E(aArai), 

r 1865, 
•" 1 1853, 

638,693 

557,804 

33,628 

29,143 


Difference, 

... 

-19,211 

+4,485 


Btobi 

f 1865, 

567,137 

18,193 


1 1863, 

No 

Census. 


Diifcrcucc, 

... 

+567,137 

• +18,193 


Totat, 

fl865, 

3,807,692 

-300,406 


•• 1 1853, 

3,474,823 

289,747 


'< Viffrrmre, 

... 

+332,869 

+10,659 
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Dlrtsions. 

Districts. 

Cultivated Acres. • 

Lnkliirnj or 
Unnsscssed Acres. 


Cavmpore, 

r iscs, 

••• J 1853, 

. 835,788 
800,438 



Difference, 

••• 

•{•35|3S0 

-42,117 


ruttcliporc. 

( ISCS, 
••*^1853, 

630, SC3 . 
500,703 

10,447 

9,417 


Difference, 


+20,470 

+ 1,030 


Banda, 

f 1865, 
••• i 1863, 

880,670 

846,831 

60,183 

82,934 

AlXAirATIAD, ...4 

Difference, 

••• 

+42,730 

-13,761 

AUaiinbad, 

f ISCS, 
•“ 1 1863, 

001,021 

071,668 

53,932 

28,240 


Difference, 

••• 

+ 10,463 

+26,692 


ITumccrporc, 

C 1665, 
*“ 1 1853, 

764,062 

770,264 

29,935 

14,531 


Difference, 

• a* 

-16,202 

+ 16,404 


Total, 

rises, 

•"11863, 

4,000,604 

3,808,874 

183,372 

197,114 

« 

Difference, 

... 

+110,820 

-13,742 

f 

GoHuccroai:, 

Qoruckporc, 

C 1866, 
••• 1 1863, 

2,660,236 

2,232,901 

126,283 

160,782 


Difference, 

••• 

+417,335 

-35,440 


Azimgnrli, 

r 1865, 
•" 1 1863, 

811,031 

798,707 

36,054 

41,027 


Difference, 


+ 13,224 

-4,97.'l 


iTouiipore, 

f 1865, 
••• 1 1853, 

698,869 

673,616 

14,627 

23,407 


Difference, 


+25.253 

-8,870 


Mirz.apore, 

C 1865, 
•" 1 1853, 

808,331 

768,206 

1,420.267 

1,421,412 

1 

1 Difference, 


+40,035 

+7,855 

Hes-AnE*. ...1 

Benares, 

( 1865, 
•" 1 1853, 




Difference, 


+22,936 

—399 


Giiarcepore, 

r 1865, 
•" 1 1853, 


47,352 

41,532 


Differenee, 

• •• 

+7,067 

+5,820 


Tetaf, 

r 1865, 
”• 1 1853, 

3,604,687 

3,485,672 

1,666,472 

1,657,039 


Diffrrnce, 

... 

+ 100,115 

—567 


J 

Goakd Total, 

r 1865, 
*” 1 1853, 

22,293,810 

21,253,314 

3,081,508 

3,031,793 




+ 1,040,505 

+49,716 


229. \\t> como now to two statements which arc quite novel in an Indian cnu« 
mcration — the Slalemcnl of Castes, and that of Occupation. 

2hD. The clx^ificalion of caistcs in the General Statement No. IV. is a singular' 
talil.'. Tlioro are no less than 5C0 castes shown among the Hindoos, and there aro 
1'- cMnr e ihimn«, raising the lol.il number to 574, cmbnicing 13cngnlccs, Madras* 
rv:-, Thibetan-!, Chinese, Parsecs, Mahomcd.nns, and ChriFtinns. 
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2Sl. The four great primary castes of Hindoos are thus snb-dmded : — Brahmins 
into 70 sub-divisions, Kshatryas into 175, Vnisyas into 65, Soodras into 230. Then 
come five columns — 1 comprising Sikhs, 4 comprising dificrent sects of the Jain religion; 
then fourteen columns relating to religious sects— Gosbains, Jogees, Snnnyasees, and 
the like. Finally, three columns relate to travellers, and one to Hindoos whose caste is 
not known. 

232. The Brahmins arc 8,451,002 in number; (he Kshatryas amount to 2,827,768; 
the V.ai<! 3 \as arc much less in number, mamelj*, 1,001,250. The Soodras form the great 
bulk of the population, counting 18,304,800 indinduals. Then come 12,336 persons 
whose (ULstc w.as unknown. Only 1,4-25 Sikhs arc shown; but it must be remembered 
that the Statement of C.istcs docs not embrace !Military or persons cmploj'ed on the 
Railw.ay. According to the present composition of the native army, we should expect 
to find a large number of Sikhs ehassed among Slilitary ; and there is no doubt that 
Sikhs form a considcmblc portion of the native troops stationed in these Provinces; but 
the information received from the several Brigade M.ijors and Cantonment Magistrates 
is not complete on this head — the troops merely being shown in scvenil cases according 
as they are Hindoos or Mahbmcdans, without any reference to the castes of. the 
former. 

233. Going on with the No. 4 Statement, we find 49,983 of the Jain sect, and 
1,95,977 of other religious sects — Goshains, Fuqueers, Snnnyasees, &c.; 1,348 persons 
arc returned as Bengalees, 26 as Jladrassecs, 67 ns Thibetans, 37 as Chinese (of whom ' 
36 arc to be found in the districts where tea-planting is going on, and one is at Allaha- 
had) ; 76 Parsecs are entered as residing in Ajmcrc, but no specimens of this enter- 
prising race arc to be found in any other part of the North-West. 

234. Of the Mahomcdiins, 2,207,576 have not been classified at all ; of the re- 
mainder, 1,140,108 are Sheikhs, 515,526 are Pathans, 170,248 are Syuds, and 41,748 
arc described .as ^loguls. 

235. Of the sub-divisions of the four great castes, we find the following pre- 
valent : — 


230. Among the Brahmins, excluding 1,198,216 who have returned themselves 
merely as Bnahroins, without reference to sub-divisions of castes, the sub-divisions men- 
tioned below are most numerous, and prcv.'iil most largely in the districts named : — 


Kiuncs of Sub-diri-Mons. 

Total number. 

Du^rict irlicrc most prevalent. 

Nnmber. 

^ Kanoujea, 

50G|8SS 

Cawnporo. 

235,805 

Tcvrarcc, 

SI3,5C5 

Goruckpore, 

• 62,250 

Gonr, 

170,182 

Sebarmiporc, ... 

46,945 

Pandey, , ... 

167|735 


67,515 

Siuioarva, ... 

1G3,S93 

Mttttra, 

90,237 

C. 2tii!.4ir,* 

150,231 

Goruckpore, 

4t,S35 

7. Doobev, 

132,612 

Ditto, 

S4,S26 

a. Tuggati, ... 

105,035 

Hecrnt, 

46,603 

Totil, ... 

1,610,241 


626,067 


237. The Kunoujeas are not found in any number above Etawah ; in fact, in the 
Meerut Division they are not kno^vn, and in Bobilkund they number little more than 
1,000— a small colony of 998 existing in Moradabad, and 16 persons of the same sub- 
division being recorded as residents of Eijnonr. 

238. Almost bidf the Gour Brahmins belong to Moozufifernuggur and Seharun- 
porc. There are large numbers also of this snb-division in Moradab.ad and Muttra. 

239. The Tewarees belong almost entirely to the Gotuekpore and Benares Divi- 
sions. Allahabad aud Banda, however, contain 68,000. 

Ziff . 
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240. Tlio Cliowljcj’B arc tnelwin» in RrralcRl mimiiem at Mirmpor^-, Hftiarcs 
Gohickp ore, and arc not lo be found above ifutlra. 

241. Tl»e Doobeys also belong lo Ibo south of the Province; and (be Pand'>y.‘! fa 
name not unfamiliar to English ears, for, owing lo the first of the Sepoy mutiueer-i b- 
longing to this caste, the name was not uncommmily applied lo designate ail sepoy 
mutineers) arc likewise found almost exclusively below Ibc Meerut and Uobilkund 
Divisions. 

242. Seven-eigbllis of the Sunourca Brahmins belong lo the Muttra ami Agra 
Districts ; while the Tuggahsi on the other hand, arc found cxcliiMVcly.in Seharunporc, 
MoozuifeTnuggur, Bijnour, Meerut, aiul Moradabnil — a cluster of adjoining diilricts form* 
'ing the extreme north-west of this Province. The smalln-t ebiss among the Brab- 
'mins is the Dbatoorab sub-sect, which consists of nine individuals living in the .Miaha- 
‘had District. , 

243. Turning now to the grc.at military family of the Ksiialryas, witli their 17.i 
divisions, we find 'twelve-fourteenths (1,282,451) classified As Ch'intlrcc Thakoorr, 
Kooer or Rajpoots. Sebarunporc contains 230,108, and Ghazeeporc 20C,2C2, of their 
total number ; but they arc found in large numbers Ihrougliout the Province. 

244. The suh-divisions comprising the largest numhers, and the districts In 
which they are prevalent, will be seen in the accompanying abstract. 


Names of Sab-divisions, 


' 1. Ehnssia, 

3. Bais, 

'3. Chowlion, 

4. Gontum, 

5. Bhoimbar, 

6. Gonr, 

7. -Khuttice, 


Total number. 

District wlicrc mt)«t prevalent. 

Number. 

304,190 

Kumaon, 

204,150 

14G,953 

.lounporc, 


118,714 

Bijnour, 

TI.GSr. 

CG,e33 

Miranpore, 

I8,I7« 

S9,S00 

Aalmpirh, ... 

47,929 

93,937 

Muttra, 

22,490 

49,332 

("Widely fcattfrc«l tlirnuitliout 

1 the Province. 


245. The Kbussias are peculiar to the Kumaon IfillH, Appendix B. contains a 
brief account of them, vide the Memorandum of Caslcs for Uio ilistriet of Kumaon. 

246. "With the exception of 5,912 in Purruckabnd, the Bais clan is confiued en- 
tirely to the Allahabad, Benares, and Gomckporc Divisions, that of Allahabad con- 
taining the greatest number. 


247. The Chowhans are found in nineteen districts, but in large numbers only 
in Bijnour and Etawah. Three-fifths almost of the wlujlc are found in the former dis- 
trict, and 15,000 in Etawah, 

^ « 

248. The Gowtums belong to the Allahabad, Goruokporc, and Benares Divisions. 

. 249. The Bhoimhar caste is met with only in Azimgurh, Jonnpore, and Mir- 

"zapore, the bulk of the tribe belonging to Azimgurh. 

■ 250. The Gout tribe is found mostly in Muttra and Cawnporc. 

251. Khuttrees are to be met with in all hut five districts, but are not found in 
large tumhers in any one district. The greatest number, 8,457, is found in Cawnporc. 

252. Of the Mansul and Mulloo Kshatryas severally, .only one representative 
' appears, and in both cases in Agra. 

253. Of the ITaisyas, or mercantile class, 388,202 are rcoo rded as Bnnncahs. 
282,862 are classed as Aggurwals, of whom the largest num ber (68,061) are entered in 
the Meerut return. 
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Of the remainder, the following classes are most largely .represented 


Names of Snb-dirisions. 

Total nnmber. 

District where most prevalent. 

Number. 

1. Eandoo, 

72,149 

Ghazeepore, 

38,005 

2. Oomur, 

65,827 • 

Mirznpore, 

16,693 

3. Kusserwance, 

49,528 

Allahabad, 

31,763 

4. Eussondbun, 

31,782 

Goruckpore, * ... 

21,832 

:S. Jlaliajun, 

31,691. 

Etawab, ... 

13,529 

6. Agrehree, 

29,874 

Jounpore, 

6,514 

7. Burunwol, 

20,323 

Azimgurh, ... 

6,293 

S. Doosur, 

15,429 

' Cairnpore, 

16,254 


255. With the exception of 175 in Humeerpore, the Doosnrs are recorded 
only in Cawnpore ; the Kandoos in Ghazeepore and Goruckpore ; the Burunwals, with 
the exception of 2,42S in the Aforadabad District, are found only in Goruckpore, Azim> 
gurh, Jounpore,aud Ghazeepore ; the Alahnjuns priucipally in Etawah and Etah ; the 
Kussondhuns in' Goruckpore ; The Kusserwauees in Allahabad; the Agrehrees in the 
districts below Cawnpore and the Oomurs in Alirzapore, Cawnpore, Eurruckabad, and 
Jounpore. 

256. The Aggurwals and the Bunneahs, who have been recorded without sub- 
ordinate distinctions of tribe, are found in all districts throughout the Province. 

257. Proceeding now to the lowest of the four great castes, we find among the 
Soodras, exclusive of those whose castes are designated by their profession, that the 
following sub-divisions are conspicuous by theirmumbers : the districts in which they 
are most mumerons are also shown < 


Names ot Sub-dirisions. 


Total number. 


District where most prevalent. 


Nnmber. 


■ Aheer, 

Kafasth, 

MiUee, 

Naee, 

' Koor^ar, 

Dbeemur, or Eabar, 

Eoormee, 

Godureja, 

Lodha, 

Enlol, 

Each’hee, 

Eolee, 

Fasee, 

Chnmar, 

Goojur, 

Jot, 

Hnllab, 

lusan, 


• •• 
• •• 


3,196,786 

351,463 

167,597 

430,564 

453,614 

693,519 

971, SS5 

566,981, 

555,933 

263,884 

1,345,316 

444,992 

372,151 

3,580,385 

264,496 

682,712 

388,258 

335,305 


Goruckpore, 

Ditto, 

. Bijnonr, 
Gomckpore, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, ' 
f Bareilly, 

I Goruckpore, 
Cawnpore, 
Hnmeerpore, 
Gomckpore, 
Ditto, 

■A era, 

Allahabad, 

Goruckpore, 

I Mcemt, 

I Muttra, 
Gorucl^ore, 
Bareilly, 


483,903 

39,689 

42,736 

55,508 

61,646 

67,426 

163,232 

342,388 

40,200 

59,864 

46,739 

163,839 

36,457 

82,345 

413,600 

54,035 

120,494 

134,652 

105,506 


' • 25S. Among the remaining Soodras the following are notice.ible • , 


Alhair, 


,50,570 

Klinssiah, 

... 107,648 

Kole, 

••• 

62,463 

Nutt, 

... 25,095 

Gond, 

• •• 

4S,4rS0 

Kuiijur, 

... 15,236 

Thug, 

• •• 

2 

Sansia, 

116 

Dome, 

• •• 

51,199 

Bhur, 

... 233,373 

Chowhan Chowdree, 

37,313 

Bind, • 

63,501 


259 . The Kayeths, or Kayasths, are found tbroughout the Province, with the 
single exception of the Gurhwal District, In Kumaon, however, they are very few in 
number, only .25 being found there; and these it may be considered are emigrants from 
the plains who have, settled at Nynee Tal, or in some of the Government oifices in the 

• bills. 

060 . The Aheers, too, are numerous throughout the plain districts, and Alozufier- 
nuwwur is the only one in which they do not appear in forca. The Kach’hees, who .are 
admirable cnltiv.ators,' are found throughout all the divisions of the iSorth-West Proper, 
i e excluding the mountains and the Ajmere Division. In Alwrut, however, they arc 
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to Gurlnvnl, nnd the Bnmc may bo said of the Doom Joyces. The Jungum and Nanuk- 
slialicc seels arc peculiar to Benares ; the Atocth to Azimgurh. Nearly half of the 
Fiujjieeri. onumerafed are found in Allahabad and Goruokpore, while the Ladhoo, 
Bbnrlce, nnd Bunkhultn classes are to be met with only in Benares. 

£77. The accompanying statement shews the percentage of each of the four 
eroat castes on the total Hindoo population of caoh district 

P. 

S!<itcm(nt e/ thaein<; the Composition' of the Hindoo Population in regard to the 

Four Great Castes. 


• 


Pcrccntapc of 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Nanir< of Di'triclii. 


Brnliniina on 

EaliBtryB.<i on 

ValByaa on 

Soodras on 



total Hindoos. 

total Hindoos. 

total Hindoos. 

total Hindoos. 

Dctin Doon, 

Sth.ininporp, 

MoorufTmuipctir, 

• •• 

■ 10-05 

32-58 

2-84 

54-53 

• 1* 

11-55 

41-03 

7-19 

40-23 


IB-SS 

• 6-42 

8-03 

73-67 

Mf-crut, 

•at 

17-47 

7-16 

7-57 

67-80 

})(K<Iund'liu)iur, 


14-30 

11-99 

4-97 

68-74 

AU^TUirh, 


lC-44 

8-45 

6-81 

68-30 

Kiminnn, 


17-22 

7C-73 

1-12 

4-93 

Garhwnl, 


22-C7 

11-78 

0-47 

65-08 

liijnour. 

• •• 

8-34 

16-45 

3-74 

72-47 


• •• 

8-25 

4-CO 

4-59 

82-56 

ItuJann, 


8-09 

9-29 

3-42 

79-20 

ItaixUIr, 

• •• 

6-79 

4-12 

2-83 

86-26 

Slinlijcnanporc, 

Tcrrai I’crpunnali* 


7-89 

8-01 

1-85 

82-25 

• •• 

7-15 

5-81 

-97 

• 86-07 



20-12 

14-CO 

7-11 

58-17 

Aprs, 


15-44 

10-C4 

G-96 

66-96 

Furniclf.aliail, 

««« 

11-27 

8-77 

1-63 

78-33 

Mytipoorr, 

• •• 

10-29 

8-45 

6-22 

76-04 

Ktan-ah, 

••• 

lG-22 

9- 

5-62 

69-16 - 

Etah, 


10-24 

9-G6 

6-25 

74-85 

Jlianslrt 


14-78 

5-70 

4-30 

75-22 

Jaloun, 


iG-es 

12-03 - 

5-46 

65-66 

l.ollntporc, 


9-59 

6-4G 

5-16 

78-79 

Cawnnorc, 

Foitcfipore, 

««« 

22*27 

11-45 

3-90 

62-38 


13-9S 

8-99 

3-96 

73-07 

11 an da, 


lG-79 

9-50 

3-99 

69-72 

Allalialiad, 


15-10 

4-71 

4-13 

76-06 

Ilnmccrporc, 


13-19 

9-06 

3-95 

73-80 

Goruckporc, 


12-79 

4-11 

4-06 

79-04 

Azimpurh, 


8-43 

14-27 

1-19 

76-11 

Jounpore, 


19-34 

24-50 

3-11 

53-05 

Mirraporr, 


13-87 

10-10 

4-50 

71-53 

nrnam, 


15-25 


2-67 

74-01 

Ghaztcporc, 

Ajmcrc, 

... 

10-13 

G-47 


3-97 

9-31 

69-0 

79-32 


£78. The Statement of Cosies may be accepted as correct in so far as it classifies 
the primary castes ; but the details of the sub-castes are only approximately correct, 
as it is evident from the tables that in some cases no distinction of snbordinate caste 


has been observed. 

£79. Tho General Statement No. V. shows the inhabitants of the North-West 
distributed according to their occupations. The classification followed is that adopted 
by Dr. Farr. Tho people arc divided into six great classes, which again are snb-divided 
into cin'hlecn orders. Note 6, appended to this Beport, contains an extract from the 
General Report of the English Census ol 1861, explaining how this classification has 
been regulated. 

One Order — ^No. IV., “ Domestic”— has been omitted from the statement for the 
North-Western Provinces, as the original returns contain nd information on this head. 

280. The following arc the classes, tho orders composing them, and the numbers 
appertaining to them : — 


Class T. — Professional, — 4'S8,248. 

Order I.— Government servants,— 93,904. 

II, — Engaged in defence of the conntr}',— 20,454 

III, — ^Tho learned professions, literature, art, an ’ 

2S 9 
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Oris rv.-— •'^^c^soSs.—^— 

T.— -- 

r^rr .-»-v,c^5'vC . r. 


2:ii r>rrr.*r=:::rc r-irscn.. c~??? ::* 


vUiSS « t ».— -CgraTrarjd/L-— 

(Wj. YI.— Tssc,■sTO^cl:J•crs&I;SK|^c^l:z•i,=cz^»JX::•i2•^^L* cT vin- 
CCS 

\ r <.— '^— T-i ^riJ' CCCTiTSCK Cv ”'H!. Z T*T* . I .!S< SZ'- C^r*^y'~“ 

iH.isS. 

r r,«s R IV.— ^rrfeJuVcTj— -ir.f'c5.C"-5. 

Chrisr V «T»-— ^rssgssrzg- cr ^zHcr Itri.— i7,cI7 Ai ' . 

U.— Psscrs ecgagSilKcdr g'::Tr.T.V;--I?Sy7S.-. 

CziS' V. — 'rcOTiirsxrj— §;SS,.SLi:, 

Gris: 3!.— Arts ac£ ri5tiz:cs.--C'.:S5SJ^?^. 

3X.— TesEs Sbcs scicrsss; — 1.4c?,Si5, 

Vit. — .icoi c££kj — Sci.ASC'. 

\itt.— T>ia!?s iz grr.Tr-.TjT sc^Tsccesj— 

ST.— Seskrs iz TSgsssH-i szSsiszKs,— cT^j?? 6. 

3T.— 3>asl2s iz rzzsZEis.— TS-SwC??. 


nztss 'VL^Iti-'fsnSiaxi Jr.’w-^.rcawife'j— ^55?,0i9. 

Chcs: XTI.— Ijabr:s:&--S^t55.§55. 

XYIL— P-csczs c? rszk cr frcrcnr.— i,C-5:> rr: kccx-x czz»r sz^ 
' pSs crccccraiicz. 


A.VIIU — Pescis sczpztsd cj &? cczzrrziiT. zzz 
cccrcaisiz. — 550.GI§. 


cf zc sp-xize-I 


SSI. 15:5 «czr3S::s jsccrz^. scz:? el -btHcz are rsScsr Rrcszszr to &? 
czcS. are 5^3 iz zznier; cf tbss. fcse telz:^ to fee £ret crrer, cze to tee ss«z~. 
Ezz £3 to tbs irzd: tz^ giriz^ 53 pccz^tirzs zz'et -fee zst fW 


SoS. dzis IT. ezilrsrss £0 cczsszrz^scTSzcf zre rc£;raSIe to Ozi-'* 
TUL, szi S:5 rczsrzZsT to Orzer IS. 
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ntinonnccmciil of tlieir calling tondo by tbc 35 "sturdy beggars” nnd^ihe 974 “ bad 
cbaraclcrs ” ^vIlo have thus designated thoir modes of life. 

256. TfiisXVIII. Order comprises, indeed, some very curious characters. .There 
are -iTOjOlS beggars in ndditiou to their "sturdy” brethren, 29 professed mourners, 
111 alms-takers, 28 peiligrce-makers, 226 men who describe themselves as " flattering 
for gain,” one man who naively owns himself a “ vagabond,” 18 “ ear piercers, ” 
51 "makers of caste marks" (who, with the "vagabond,” reside in the Agra Dis- 
trict), 2 "wrestlers,” *1 "charmers,” 1 "informer,” 8 fortune-tellers, 851 jesters, 269 
mimics, 1 33 hangmen, and 97 grave-diggers. 

257. The sturdy beggars appear to be the remnant of a singular class. They are 
residents of Agra, and their occupation is more like theft than begging. Perhaps it 
is on this account they take their name. They watch a well-dressed man till he is in 
some retired place, and they then ask for alms with a significant threat, supported by 
the production of an open knife, that if the alms arc not given something worse may 
befall him. 


2SS. The professional thieves belong to the Lnllutpoor District. The Deputy 
Commissioner thus .speaks of them : — 


" '5.v«erfaicf.’— Sunorcas arc a class of wandering thieves, who for ages 
'• have had their head-quarters in Chnndcyrcc and Banpoor. They leave their 
" homes at certain seasons and go all over India for the purpose of plundering tra- 
" vollers and others. They arc all more or less under Police surveillance, but their 
" depredations arc committed at a distance, so that convictions are rare. But it is 
" hoped that when the next Census is taken the profession will have ceased to exist.” 


2S9. The men who describe themselves as " flattering for gain ” are the descend- 
ants of those who, at the old hlogul Court, on state occasions preceded the great men 
of the palace, or the princes who arrived from other parts of the country, singing their 
praisc.s and expatiating on their titles and achievements. 


- 290, It will be observed from the statement already given of the numbers in the 
difiorent classes that the " Agricultural” comprises more than half the total population. 

In reality it comprise far more, for to this class should be 
added those entered under Order XVI., who are as much 
agricultural os anything else. Adding these, the agricultural 
class will be 21,312,403, or two-thirds of the population. 


ir,SJ7,<l7 ApricnlturistJ. 
S,SS4,9SC I^borcw. 

Sl,3(S,40S 


291. The class next important for its numbers is the "Industrial” (Class V.), 
which contains S, 868,822, or about an eighth of the population. 


292. Next in number is the Domestic ” class, 2,345,309; and this is followed 
by the " Commercial ” class, which comprises 1,392,065 persons. 

293. The bulk of the agricultural class is formed of agriculturists, proprietors of 

land, cultivators, and laborers. The distinction between proprietors and cultivators 
has not, however, been carefully observed, and it would appear from the statement that 
the middle term "agriculturist” has been indiscriminately adopted, so as to embrace 
both proprietors and cultivators. . 

29 1. Turning to Class V., the ne.xt in numerical strength, we find that Order 
XI., "Persons engaged in textile fabrics and dress,” is the largest : it embraces 
1,456,320 persons. Of these the cotton interest claims by far the largest portion, 
1,130,412 being emploj-ed as ootton-cle.mers, weavers, dyers, tbread-spinneis, and 
calico-printers— the cotton-cleaners and weavers forming ten-eleventbs of the whole. 
There arc .also 180,149 tailors, .and 132,350 shoemakers and sellers. The order in 
this class which ranks next in numerical strength is that " Devoted to food and 
drink,” which comprises 951,420 ; of these, 344,877 are grain-dealers and parchers. 
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6a, 841 are confectioners and sweelTnent-sellcrs, 17,60!) are wine-sellers, 232,486 gro- 
cers, 55,920 are green-grocers and fruitereis, while 27,166 deal in tobacco, and 38,816 
sell pan', bhanp, and mktares of opium. There are also 61,090 butchers, 14,510 
hshmongers, and 22 ice-makers. 

Tbe XV. Order, “Dealers and workers in minerals,” numbers 783,038, of whom J 
191 084 are blacksmiths, 4,852 cutlers, 32,168 copper-smiths and brtiziers, 135,685 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, and 258,605 potters. 332 coal-sellers are shown in Go- 
ruckpore : they are probably charcoal-sellers, and should have been entered with the 
1,589 of that trade shewn in Order XIV. 

Order XIV., “Dealers in vegetable substances,” numbers .374,826, the great 
majority of whom are oil manufacturers and sellers, who muster 292,003. 

At first sight it .appears an error to put pen-makers into this orderi but, as all 
native pens are made of reeds, the entry is correct. Only three men, however, are 
entered as following this trade. 

Seven men lare entered ns sellers of. al. This is the mulberry die for which’ some 
of the more southern districts are famous. 

Order X., which comprises 303,836 persons, has its numbers'swelled by 213,667 
carpenters and 85,435 masons. 

295. The IL Class, numbering 2,345,309, contains 1,414,796 servants, 343,893 
barbers (who, as Mr. Forbes points but, are the match-makers of Indian society), 
207,568 washermen, 206,413 sweepers, and 154,622 water-carriers. 

.296. The “ Commercial” Class (III.) comprises in Order VI. 541,471 merchants, 

• 469,432 f 26,417 23,895 pedlars, 469,432 shop-keepers, 60,157 petty dealers, 

*3 231 189,755* bankers, money lenders, and money changers ; and 

23,170 brokers and agents; while the VII. Order, “Those en- 

S4i,47i gaged in the conveyance of men, animals, and goods,” com- 

prises 49,403 carriers, 50,497 boatmen, 286,536 porters. There are also letters-out of 
c.'imels, of horses and ponies, of ekkas and carts, and of bullocks. 

297. Class I., which is the least numerous, contains 59,879 Government ser- 
v.ints and 33,932 police, 20,454 soldiers, in the Orders I. and II. j while the “ Learned 
professions, literature, and art” show 176,701 priests, 40,344 pundits, 9,976 doctors, 
1,862 surgeons, binders, leech-appliers, and cuppers; 3,233 midwives, 18,497 druggists, 
5,170 pleaders and attorneys, 5,312 schoolmasters, ^09 actors, 1,970 conjurers, 8,399 
dancing girls and boys, 30,578 singers, musicians, and itinerant players, 3,898 acrobats 
and rope-dancers, and 6,372 bards. 

298. A close examination of the statement will show that the distinctions of trades 
and professions have not been carefully observed; for instance, almost all the porters 
are found in Benares ; in many districts no midwives are entered ; and the picture p.ain- 
ters are confined to three districts, Cawnpore,- Jounpore, and Benares. It is obvious that 
the other districts, especially those in which there are large towns, must also eontain 
porters, if they do not contain painters ; and every district village has its midwife. For 
a first attempt, however, the Occupation Statement is as good as can be expected ; but 
there is much room for improvement, which in a future Census it is hoped will not be 
wanting. The best returns were those received from Agra : they were prepared by 
by Mr. Fisher, the Assistant Collector there, .and to him the entire credit for their ela- 
boration is due. 

299. There is one other point to be noticed in regard to the Occupation State- 
ment. The trade followed by the head of a bouse has been entered as that of' all the 
dwellers in the house. To obtain, therefore, an approximate idea of the number of per- 
sons actually engaged in a trade, it will be necessary to divide the total number by the 
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nvor.i^e nnnibpr of persons in a house. This will he found in Statement- VI., where the 
avcr.igo mmihcr is given for each district, for each town with more than 2,000 inha- 
hilants, and for the entire Province. For the latter the average is 4'73 to a house, In 
the case, however, of Government servants, the police, and the army, the actual number 
of persons in each of these professions has been ascertained, as also in the case of va- 
heels and pleaders. 

oOn, To enable the reader to form an opinion of the actual number of persons in 
each trade, Note 6 has been added. It contains the results of the enquiries in four 
tehseols in the ^^ocrnt District, shewing the total number of persons entered under 
each profession, and the number of heads of houses. It is only, however, an .approxima- 
tion to the ael\jal number of persons engaged in any trade that can thus be obtained. 
TIu’re are certainly many cases where, in addition to the master of the house, either his 
son or some of bis dependents follow the same profession or trade, and in these in- 
stances it will not bo suflicient to obtain merely the number of masters of houses to 
ascertain tlie number of persons employed in a trade. Speaking generally, probably 
.me-lifth might be taken in each ease as the number of pereons actually engaged in 
the .-cveral trades noticed in Statement V. 

liOl. The remaining Statements and Tables (VI. and VIL) require but little com- 
ment<?»In the first of these is given the averago number of persons to a house, both in 
the several districts and in the larger towns. The average for the whole Province is 
In the di.«tricts the highest numher of persons to a house will be found in 
llcnare-!, 6‘SO ; the lowest in Allygurli, where it is 4*13. But, turning to the towns 
with more than 20,000 iiili.abitants, we find — and this is certainly surprising — that the 
b-ast number of persons to a house is to be met with apparently in the town popnla- 
iio!i, and tliat the town of Benares itself has fewer persons to a house than the average 
•if till’ district, Tlie figures, bowover, for Allygurli {1’13) .are palpably incorrect. It 
is .an absurdity to suppose that in a city like Coel, with a population of •18,403, there 
should be 12,720 houses— that is to say, an average of less than two persons to each 
b«'use. 


.302. The accompanying Table R. shows the average number of persons to a house 
and to an enclosure in the years 1S,")2 and 1SG5. It will be seen that the population 
has gre.ater bou«c accommodation at the present Census than \y.as the case in 1S53. 
We mav notice here that the avemge number of persons to a family’ in ten of the 
principal .sl.atos of Europe is 4’C2, varying very little in one country .and another: 
the lowest number is l-'llG in France, while the highest is 5‘13 in Prussia. But there 
is a wnsiJoraldo dilferoncc in the number of persons to a house— that averages in 11 
stales ff5 persons. It is lowest in Portugal, where it is 4*04; and highest in Belgium, 
where it is 24'15. In India, at least in the North-West, we have no instances — so 
common on the Continent of Europe, in Scotland, and in the groat towns of England— 
of more than one family’ living in a house, though it is very often the case th.at se- 
veral families live in an enclosure. . The average number of persons to an enclosure in 
18G3 was 7'00, against 7'13 in 1853. 

In Englanvl the following is the average number of persons to a family and to a 
house :— To a family, 4'17 persons ; to a house, 5-37 pei-sons. 

If the increased number of houses may’ be taken as an indication of prosperity, 
it is satisfactory’ to observe that the average proportion of persons to a house has 
fallen from 4'01 in 1853 to 4-71 in 1S65. Further, if it may be accepted that 
‘‘in a country’ under depopulation the old houses fall into decay, m.any houses arc 
“ uninhabited, and few new houses .arc building,” this fact of an increase in the number 
of bouses would be an additional .argument ag.ainst the apparent deere.asc in the- 
population. There wore in 1855 5,720,524 houses,. against 5,912jllS in 1805. 
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B. 

Table shewing the Average Number of Persons to a House, anil of Persons to an Enclosure, 
iiicaoZi of the districts in the North-West in 1865 and 1853. 


r 



1853. 

1865. 

1 



Avtragt rate of Population, 

Average rate of Pimi, 
lotion. 

JPtvtsions. 1 

JOistricU. 



. 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1 





Enclosure. 

House. 

Enclosure. 

House. 


Sahuranpore, 

••• 

1217 

4-74 

10-91 

4-66 


MoozuSemuggur, 


11'60 

4-72 

8-84 

4-2S 

■MSEEUT, ••• 

Meerut, 

Boolundsbuhur, 

••a 

9-25 

10-20 

4-86 

6-29 

• 8*97 

4-02 

.4-65 


ABygliur, 

••• 

9-OS 

6-01 

8-84 

4-13 

f 

Biittour, 

••• 

10-08 

4‘95 

10-61 

4-61) 

1 

Moradabad, 


9-69 

4-87 

8-98 

4-36 

BOKILEUND, ... ■{ 

Budoon, 

Barally, 

... 

••• 

7- 17 

8- 19 

4-40 

6-78 

9-27 

8-48 

4-80 

n-52 

l 

Sbohjehanpote; 

••• 

7-35 

4-84 

8-30 

4-98 

f 

Muttra, 

••• 

9-40 

4-48 

9-12 

4-49 

1 

Agra, 


8‘SB 

4-74 

8-33 



Furruckabad) 


6*10 

4-06 

7-50 



Mynpoory, 

• M 

7-62 

4-69 

7-27 



^ Etawab, 

• •• 

. 7-06 

6*03 

6-34 



Cawnpore, 


6-88 . 

4-27 

6-88 



Futtehpore, 

• •• 

6-41 

4-42 

6-26 


. 

AvLKByaxD, ... - 

Humeerpore, 

• •• 

6-73 

4-38 

6-69 

4-21 

Banda, 

• •• 

6-76 

4-37 

6-64 

4 -28 


^ Allahabad, 


6-48 

4*75 

6-17 

4-35 

GOBDOKrOEE, .. 

Gorucbpore, 

... 

6-23 

8-92 

6-10 

6-6.7 


( Azimgurh, 


6-33 

6-74 

6-12 

• 4-66 


Jounpore, 

• •• 

6-71 

4-94 

6-13 

5-16 

Bebabcs, 

I Mirzaporc, 

• •• 

6-32 

4-96 

6-93 

4-67 


Benares, 

• •• 

6-83 

4-79 

7-25 

6-80 


( Ghazeepore, 

... 

6-16 

5-40 

6-17 

4-57 


Gbamd Totai., 

• •• 

7-13 

4-91 

7-06 

4-71, 


303. Statement YU. and the corresponding tables contain a classified list of 
towns and villages for each of the districts in the North-Western Provinces. Out of 
■ 78,112, there enumerated, 38,601 were villages containing less than 200 inhabitants, 
23,933 containing from 200 to 500 inhabitants, 10,445 containing from 500 to 1,000, 
3,818 from 1,000 to 2,000, and 1,106 from 2,000 to 5,000. There were 203 towns— 
139 containing between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, against 129 in 1853; 52 be- 
tween 10,000 and 50,000, against 58 in 1853 ; and 12 containing more than 50,000 
inhabitants, against 11 in 1853. 

The total urban population amounted in 1865 to 3,058,284!, against 3,p46,9-19 in 
1853, showing an increase e;i Hoc of little more than 6,000 inhabitants, or *2 per 
cent. 

304:. It will be observed that the middle class towns (those with between 10,000 
and 50,000 inhabitants) have decreased by six, while the class of to\ 7 ns with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants has increased by one, and the small towns with between 5,000 
.and 10,000 inhabitants have risen by ten. The larger villages (those containing be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants ) have increased in number from 4),4i96 in 1853 to 
4,926 in 1865. 

305. Table S. shows the relative state of the town population in each of those 
districts which, both in 1853 and 1865, came under the Census operations. 

Comparing our rural and urban population with that in other countries, we find 
■* M. legoyt. . ®“rope,* in every. 10,000 inhabitants, 2,019 belong to the 

towns, and 7,981 to the villages and the country. The urban 
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“ ' Sttraogees take tkeiv names from Jeynee,awoman who married one Kigdeojee, 
" * a Chuttree. This man became a hermit. Zeennth was his first diseiple.’— (Page 
» 26, line 29.) 

" ‘ TheOashmeree Pandits, who attempt to pass themselves off as an bfishoot of the 
‘‘ ‘ Pnahrain class, are in reality Kaeths.^ — (Page 51, line 3.) 

'* ‘ Ma/tajuns . — These are the illegitimate children of a man called Jin, hence called 
" ‘ jilafiajiitf which in course of time became corrupted into Mahajun.’; — (Page 52, line 19.) 

" ‘ They are said to have descended from Maicasnr, a demon.’— (Page 95, line 28.) 

“ ' Ghtmrara, — This race call themselves descendants of Bindar, of the Lunar race. 
“ ‘They originated in Rewah. Akbar of.Dehli was born at the house of some Rewah 
“ ‘ Chuttree ; he therefore called Rewah his ghur (house), and hence the derivation of 
“ ‘ the name Ghutwar .’ — (Page 115, line 5.) 

“ To anybody with a slight acquaintance with Sanskrit it will be evident that 
“ A/iir is a corruption of ahhira (cow-herd), as mentioned in page 70, line 38. 

“ It is not probable that Domes, who are generally considered to belong to the 
“aborigines of India, could have come from Arabia. 

“ ‘ Sura'igee is a corruption of srdvoi', meaning the lay votary of a Buddha or 
“ ' Jina.’ — (TT iVwb.) 

" ‘ Jeynee (Jaini) is derived from J/na, the generic name of the personage pecn- 
“ ‘ liar to the Jaina sect, who is ranked by them as superior to the gods of the other 
“ ‘ sects.’ {Wilson.) 

*'*RipdeoJee (RishaMa Deva) is the first of the twenty-four principal yinos or 
“ * Jaina saints.’ — (Wilson). His first disciple was Pnndarik, and not Zeennth. The 
“ latter . (really Zinat) can only be the name* of a Mahomedan, and is commonly met 
“ with among the occupants of the Mahomedan zenanas— s. g., Zinat-ool-Nissa, These 
*' few remarks show how absurd is the derivation which has been assigned for the 
“ term Suraogee.’’ 

309. The Baboo adds, — " There is no reason to suppose the Cashmeree Pundits 
“are in reality Kaeths; that ilaiajun (Maia-jun) simply means ‘ great man,’ and is 
“ applied to bankers of all castes, like its synonym, SslA, which is a corruption of 
“ siriskti, meaning pre-eminent and president. It is a great mistake to connect the 
“ word Mahajun with Jina (the god) or Maicasnr (Mayasur, a demon). 

“If by * Akbar of Dehli ’ is meant Akbar the Great, of Agra, everybody convers- 
" ant with history knows that he was bom in Amarkot (Sindh), and not in Rewah ; 
“ while Bandr (not Bindar) was the famous Rajah of Benares said to be a Goharvor. 
“ Whatever may be the origin of the term, it has nothing to do with ghnr.'^ 

310. The Baboo pronounces the Memorandum by Kour Luchmun Singh, of Bij- 
nonr, to be by far the best ; and he remarks that the note from Moradabad contains 
much interesting matter, as also does that for Etawah. 

The names “ Chamachche and Ujeg Chund’’ in the Memorandum from Meerut 
and Boolundshuhur (page 12, line 18; and page 15, line 23) are errors: they should 
be Rajahs Janmejay and Jaiohund. 

311. Siva Fersad farther states that he hopes to prepare an alphabetical list of all 
the castes mentioned in the Appendix, noting down all the errors and mistakes which 
are apparent, and supplementing it by further information. This, if it is published, will 
complete the information on the subject of castes, and will be of much value. 

24 y 
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COlsCLTJDISG- EE^UEKS. 

SIS. It is notimpiobatle tbat advabtage may be taken of thenext general Census of 
tbs United Kingdom to place the enumerations of these Provinces on a footing tbe same, 
in re^rard to time, as those of tbe mother country. As sis years rviU then have inter- 
vened between the last Census taken here and tbe nest to be taken in Great Bntain, 
1871 vriE not be an inconvenient year for the taHng of the nest Censns in these Pro- 
vinces. Toe cold season, however, will always prove a fitter time than the hot season or 
the rains for a house to house enumeration in this country. The CoEeclors and their 
assistants can move about their several districts with greater facility than at other sea- 
sons, and have thus better opportunities of t^ng tbe accuracy of tbe returns. In ad- 
dition to this, the people themselves are less likely to he absent from tbeir bouses 
dnrin» tbe night in the cold weather than in the warmer season of April, when the 
crops are being taken off the ground, and the rural popnlation is busy in the fields. If, 
then, it is determined to take a Census of these Provinces in 1871, it will be better to 
let it be made on the night of the 10th January than on the English date of the 7th 
of April. 

SIS. The following are the points which have come most prominently to notice, 
dnring the operations preliminaiy to the last Censns, in the enumeration itself and in 
the compilation of tbe returns : — 

314. The area returns should he prepared as on former occasions ; hut the cnlti- 
” vation in anassessed land should be recorded from tbe Pntwarees’ papers in tbe same way 
as the cultivation in tbe Revenue-paying area. It would also be nsefnl, whenever it is 
practicable, to note the aetnal area occupied by towns and villages. Additional accuracy 
would also be secnced if, on tbe occasion of a transfer of a village from one district to 
another, an extract from the area and popnlation returns relating to it were forwarded 
to this office, so as to ensure the record here of the actual change made in the area and 
population of the district. 

815, The agency employed in the preparation of tbe population returns should 
be tbe same as heretofore ; but a printed set of rules should he furnished to each enu- 
merator, explaming the procedure which should be foUowed. 

316. The population return for each mouzah might with advantage be somewhat 
elaborated, so as to comprise additional information which it would be useful to have, 
and which might be collected with little additional trouble or expense. It should be 
expanded so as to show, in addition to the caste and ocenpation of the head of the fa- 
mily, his age, his civil condition, also the ages, occupations, and civil condition of his 
family. A specimen of the form which is recommended is appended to this Beport. 

The enquiries which are necessary for the compEation of the return as it now 
stands would give, with hut little additional trouble, the information which is requited 
on these points. 

It will be advisable also to furnish the enumerators with a standard list of castes 
and occupations, especially of the latter. This will ensure uniformity in the classifica- 
tion. The printed forms supplied to European house-holders, in order that they may fill 
up their own returns, should be accompanied by a set of printed instructions, pointing- 
out how the return is to be filled in. “ 


317. The compilation of the returns should he pat on a footing entirely different 
from that on which it stands at present. At the enumerations of 1853 and 1865 
the mouzaUwar population returns were the basis of the pergunnahwar and tehseel 
returns compiled by the Tebseeldare and their officers. These again formed the ^round- 
work of the district returns, compiled in the Collectors* offices; and their preparation 
entailed much labor on officials whose time was already fully taken up bv their rerdar 
cccupations; while, owing to the absence of opportunities for comparison on any ext^ddd 

scale, ^nations and differences which might have attracted attention have entirelr 
qscaped notice. 
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318. In future, tlio village population papers, after tbeyliave been Anally tested and 
examined, should be sent at once to the Board’s Office, which they should reach within 
a month after the Census has been taken. A special establishment of at least two men 
for each district should be entertained in this office to get these papers into shape, and 
to compile from them the statements on which the General Beport is based. In the 
course of the year the statements would be sufficiently completed to enable them to be 
printed ; and on this being done, the completed returns for each district should be for- 
Wtirdcd to the Collector, for any remarks he might wish to make in regard to them, or 
in explanation of the facts they brought to light. They should at the same time be 
printed off for distribution and publication. In the meanwhile they would undergo 
*a thorough examination at the hands of the proposed Statistical Department which His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is willing to recommend for this Office. After having 
thus been examined by the Statistical Department, and, where explanation was 
necessary, after having been explained by the several District Officers, the General Beport 
would be prepared. 

If entrusted to competent hands, it should contain much valuable information on 
the condition and the progress of the people. 

319. The experience acquired in the preparation of the present Beport and returns 
has shown the absolute necessity for an establishment specially employed in the dompila- 
lion of these statements. During the post eighteen months, the original district re- 
turns having already been prepared in the District Offices, a very small establishment 
has been entertained. Had not thedistrict returns been compiled beforehand, this would 
have required much strengthening ; but as long as the district statements are made 
up in the Collectors’ and Sub-Collectors’ Offices, we lose the opportunity for that 
thorough examination of the facts displayed by the original village and town returns 
which is so requisite for a comprehensive view of these facts. It is owing to this 
cause that in the present Beport we have absolutely no information, except that which 
Mr. Hume has collected in regard to the births in the several castes, on any of the 
following subjects of interest 

The proportions of the sexes in the various castes. 

The progress of the urban and of the rural population, and the relative fecundity 
in cities and country. 

The distribution of the various trades and professions in towns. 

The original returns would throw light on all these subjects ; but the necessary 
information can only be .obtained by a careful analysis of the village and town returns. 
It is these which must be carefully sifted and examined if the Beport on the Census is 
to be really useful and comprehensive. But to make such an analysis requires a 
strong establishment, supervised by an officer who is experienced in statistical en- 
quiries. 

320. The Board’s Office and the Board's Secretary have their time fully occu- 
pied in the discharge of the regular duties which appertain to them. A very limited 
recourse has been had to the Begistrar's Department daring the compilation of the 
present returns; but the Members are fully aware to what inconvenience this, limited as 
it has been, has led. It will be necessary also to depute an officer specially to prepare 
the next Beport : it is an impossibility to conduct the heavy duties of the Secretary’s 
Office, and nt the same time to undertake the compilation of a voluminous Beport, which 
requires undivided attention. The little that has been done in the present matter 
would not have been possible had not Mr. Sandfordbeen deputed to carry on the duties 
of the appointment while the Secretary was on leave, and for six weeks after that leave 
had expired. As it is, the strain on the Office has been continuous and oppressive. 
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321. The actual cost incurred in the talcing of the Census and in the preparation 
of the Report and returns has been, exclusive of the charge for printing the Report, 
Rs. 18,541-2-0 (£1,854-2-3). Of this, Rs, 8,760-6-0 (£876-18-0) has been incurred 
.in.the preparation of printed returns for distribution to the enumerators ; Rs. 6,847-8-1 
: (£684-15-0) was the cost incurred by District Officers in taking the Census and pre- 
•paring their returns; and Rs. 2,924-4-0 (£292-8-6) has been expended in tins Office 
in the compilation of the statements. 

The cost of the English Census was £139,885. 


The expenditure I should recommend to be sanctioned for the next Census would 


,be at least Rs. 60,000 (£6,000). 


Eor Collectors, 

20,000 

Eor printing. 

9,000*' * Only rctumii for • 

Tor preparation of the General 

enumerators. 

Statements and Reports, ... 

31,000 

Total, 

60,000 


If, in addition to this, the enumerators in towns were paid, we should cure the one 
defect in our machinery for taking the Census. This would certainly add considerably 
to the expense of the operation; but in the end I think the extra expenditure would 
.prove economical, rather than the reverse. 

322. It would also be advisable at once to examine the town and village returns 
which have been compiled at the present Census, so as to provide, in anticipation of the 
next and more complete Census that may be made, some means of comparison for the 
results which may then he obtained ; but this cannot be attempted without a proper 
establishment. 

323. It will take some time before we can obtain returns which will assimilate, 
either in trustworthiness or comprehensiveness, to those which arc now recorded in Eu- 
rope ; but now that two house to house enumerations have been attempted, we have so 
far familiarized the people with the operations and objects of a Census that we m.*!}' 
fairly attempt a more ambitious, because a more complete and exhaustive, enquiry in 
regard to the progress, the civil condition, and the occupations of the population in 
these Provinces. Such an enquiry, if properly conducted, would throw a flood of light 
upon many subjects of interest in regard to which we are now very much in the dark. 
To be successful, it will require a far stronger establishment than has hitherto been em- 
ployed; and it will task the undivided attention of the best Officer the Government can 
spare for the purpose. 

324. This Report may appear to have been longer deferred than was necessary. 
The work, however, has been far heavier than on the.oecasion of the former Census, the 
Report for which was submitted nearly two years after the Census was taken ; and even 
in the case' of the Census of the United Kingdom, taken 7th April, 1861, the Report 
was not submitted till two years and three months after the enumeration. 

W. CHICHELE PLOWDEN, 

Secretary, Board of Reventic, 
North-Western Provinces. 

April 13f/t, 1867. 
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3^017 E-Z. 

BXTEACT3FR0M MB. JOSHUA MILNE’S ARTICLE ON “HUMAN 
• . MORTALITY” (Enc^clojXBdia Bfiianniea). 

Tjie fii'sfc table of mortality was constructed by Dr. Halley^ from tbe Mor- 
tuary Registers of Breslaw, for five years ending with 1691, and was inserted in his 
paper on the subject in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1693, with many 
judicious observations on the useful purposes to which such tables may be applied. 

No further informatiou of this kind was communicated to* the public until Wil- 
liam Kei'sseboom, of the Hague, published there three tracts on the subject (in 4to.). 
The first, dated March 1, 173S, was entitled Eersle Fethandeling tot ecu Proeve om te 
weeten de probable menigte des volis in de province van Hollandl en Westorieslandt ; the 
second, dated May loth, IT^-S, Tmeede Verhandeling bevestigende de Proeve om te vjeeten 
de probable menigte des volks in de provhtie van Rollandt en IP esivrieslandi ; and the 
third, dated August 31, 1742, Berde Perhandeling over de probable menigle des volks 
in de provintie van Hollandl en JJ’estvrieslandl. 

A good account of the first of these tracts has been given by Mr. Eames in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 173S, and rather a meagre one of the other two by Mr. 
Van Ri3:tel in the same Transactions for 1743. It is therefore unnecessary to repeat 
here anything contained in those accounts ; but, as they give no satisfactory infor- 
mation concerning the construction of Mr. Kersseboom’s table of mortality (which 
he called a Table of Vitaliti/), it will be proper to supply so material a defect in this 
place. ' 

In his first tr.wt the author informs us that he constructed his table from regis- 
ters of many thousand life-annuitants in Holland and West Friesland, which had 
been kept there from 125 to 130 years previous to the date of his publication; and 
showed how many of the nominees, or lives the annuities depended upon, were, at the 
time of their nomination, under one year old, between one and two, between two and 
three, and so on for all ages. 

* An exact account was also kept-of the age at which each life of eveiy class failed ; 
whence it clearly appeared what degree of mortality prevailed at every age above one 
year. But, because very few children were nominated at or near their birth, he could 
not from these registers determine the mortality under one year of age. He there- 
fore liad recourse tp, mortuary registers and other observations, from exact accounts 
of which he found, with suflScient certainty, as he says, that out of 28,000 born .alive, 
5,500 died under one year. He also informs us thaffor this purpose.he made use of 
the observations of divers learned men in England .and elsewhere, especially Major 
John Graunt’s upon the number of the people and the rate of mortality ; and upon 
taking an average of the whole, he found it to difier but little from that jnst stated. 

And this appears to be the only ground for the assertion made by most writers 
on this subject (probably copying from each other, without having seen the original 
work), that Kersseboom’s table of mortality was constructed from observations made 
upon annuitants in England, as well as in Holland ; also that it w.as formed partly 
from observations made upon the inhsibitants of some Dutch villages. 

He first published his table of mortality in his second tract, and in his third he 
wave abstracts of the registers from which it w.ts constructed. Thes ewere contained 
in twenty-nine tables, twenty-two of which were for the two sexes separatelj’ ; in the 
rest tbe sexes were not distinguished ; and the ages at which the lives failed were 
generally given to the exactness of half a year. 
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The numhers of lives whose ourrent year of age, at the time of Ihcir nominalioii 
was given precisely in these tables were— 

Males separately, — ••• — 

Females separately, ... , — ••• ^ ' 99 

Males and Females, without distinction of sex, 1,630 . 

Total, ... 

And none of these nominees were above twelve years of age at the time of their nomi- 
nation. 

These, however, are only specimens of . M. Kersseboom’s labors. He says there 
were so many lives in the registers that he had not tlie courage to undertake extract- 
ingthe necessary particulars for more than 50,000.of them; and in tlint he was greatly 
assisted by his friend, Thomas von Schaak. Of all the lives, not more than one of 
120 was past 55 years of age at the time of nomination. 

Nicholas Strayck, in his Aanhangsel op de GUsengen over den stoat van net Men~ 
scMyk Geslagt, en de Uilreekeniug der Zg/renUn, published at Amsterdam in 1740, at the 
end of the quarto volume commencing with his Inlading tot de Algemeene Geographie, 
gave, from registers kept at Amsterdam for about thirty-five years, two tables of ob- 
servations made upon the duration of the lives of 794 males and 876 female annui- 
tants separately; and two tables of mortality he had constructed from them for the 
two sexes, both beginning with five years of age. These two, taken together, differ 
but little from that of Dr. Halley; they represent the mortality to be considerably 
greater than Kersseboom’s : having been constructed from so few observations, they 
are not entitled to much confidence, and appear to have been very little known or 
attended to. 

This work of Struyck gave occasion to the publication, in the same • year, of a 
small tract in quarto, by Kersseboom, entitled Eenige dnmerkingen op de Gissengen 
over den stoat van het Mensehelyh Geslagt, &c., wherein be accused Struyck of pla- 
giarism, with but too much appearance of justice. 

Neither Kersseboom nor Struyck' gave any information as to the manner in 
which they formed their tables of mortality from the observations on which they were 
grounded. M. Kersseboom informs us that he submitted his table to Professor S’Cravc^ 
sande some years previous to its publication, and obtained his approbation of it for cal- 
culating the values of annuities on lives. 

In the year 1742 Mr. Thomas Simpson, in his Doctrine of Annuities (see the 
article “ Annuities”) gJive a table of mortality for London, being the same that had 
previously been constructed by Mr. Smart, at twenty-five and all the greater ages, but 
corrected at all ages under twenty-five years, on account of the greater number of 
strangers who settle in London under that age, which occasioned, till the commence- 
ment of the present century, a constant excess of the burials above the births. This 
correction Mr. Simpson made by comparing together the numbers of chHstenings and 
burials; and observing, by means of Dr, Halley’s table, the proportion between the 
mortality in London and Breslaw above twenty-five years of age. 

In 1746 M. Deparcieux published (at Paris, in 4to,) his Dssai snr les Probabililds 
deladurie de la vie Hnmaine, in which he gave sLx new and vsiluable tables of .mor- 
iality ; one of them constructed from the lists of the nominees in the French Tontines 
principally those of the years 1689 and 1696, and the rest from the Mortuary Registers 
of different religious houses ; four of these showing the mortality that prevailed among 
the monks of different orders, and the fifth, that which obtained amongst the nuns in 
different convents ofParis. Those for the monks andnuns, with the exception of the 
tablesofStruyckmentioned above, were the first ever constructed for the two sexes 
separately. 
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Till! E'saii of iL Doparcicux is written popularly, and with great perspicuity; lie 
lins £:ivou tlic most satisfactory accounts both of the data his tables were constructed 
from, aud the manner of their construction. 

. In his thirteenth table he included with the five tables of mortality of his own 
construction that of Mr. Smart for London, ns corrected by Mr. Simpson ; Dr. 
llnlloy’s, and Itf. Kcr.sseboom’s ; together with the expectation of life at, or its average 
diuation after each age, both according to his own and M. Kersseboom’s table for 
annuitants, and for every fifth year of age according to each of the other tables— the 
fractional parts of a year being always expressed in months, and not in decimals. 

Doctor Halley first, and Slruyok after him, -had given the prohahle duration of life 
.after several ages, according to tlieir respective tables— that is, the term at the expira- 
tin:i of which the persons now living at anj’- proposed age will bo reduced by death 
. 1.-. one-half of their present number. 

But Deparcieiix appears to have first given the average duration of life after any 
ai;e. :ind showed how to calculate it correctly from tables of mortality. On account 
of the scarcity and value of M. Deparcieux’s Tables of Mortality, Mr. Milne has re- 
printed them, with the expectations of life just mentioned, in his Treatise on Annuities, 
with a short account of Ibcir construction ; it is therefore unnccessarj' to pursue th» 
siihicct further here. • 

In 17 CO M. Dcparcieux published (at Paris, in 4to.) his Addition a I’Essai surles 
Prololilitr'f de la diirde de fa vie Humaine, with five tables. Three of them, relating to 
life annuities, deferred on a peculiar plan, wo consider to be of no interest or value at 
this time; the two others are tables of mortality constructed from statements of the 
numbers of deaths that took place at different ages, without knowing the numbers of 
the living at the same periods of life. Ho obtained the data for the first of them from 
rfi cicrgvman on the frontiers of Normandy and Pcrche, whose accuracy in sill he under- 
took iie could roly upon ; and who gave him the names of the parishes from the regis- 
ters of which he had extracted the information ; but strictly enjoined him not to disclose 
his name in the event of his making use of the documents. In these the sexeis were 
not distinguished. 

The other ttiblc of mort.ality M. Dep.arcicux constructed from statements sent to 
him by M. Wargentin of the numbers of deaths of males and females separately which 
took place in the different intervals of age in Sweden and Finland during the three 
years 175 f, 1755, and 175G. Those two tables have the same faults .as others con- 
tracted from similarly dercolive data, and we consider them to be of no v.alue. M. 
Dcparcieux states (p. 2S) that in 1 741. he suggested to M. Aubert, the Commis- 
sary who at that time prepared the Bills of Mortality for Paris, the expediency of 
disiinn-uishina: the sexes in the rJlplumns of births and deaths, which had not been 
done previously, but was, in consequence of this, commenced with the year 1745, and 
has been continued ever since, as we have already observed in our account of the Pari- 
sian Recherches Slatisliques. 


M. de Buffon, at the end of the second volume of his Ehtoire Nalnrelle pub- 
lished in 1719, inserted a table of mortality tluat had been constructed by M. Dupre de 
Saint Maur from the registers of twelve country parishes in Prance and three parishes 
of Paris, which ^f. do Buffon informs his readers that he inserted in his work the 
more willingly since these were the only kind of documents, or combinations of them, 
from which the probabilities of life among mauhind in general could be determined 
with anv certaiuty. Yet this was a very faulty table, and the numbers of annual 
deaths were so injudiciously distributed according to the ages that it often represented 
the mortality in one year of age to be three or four times as great, and in some 
cases six times as great, as in the next ye.ar. Some remarks of M. Kersseboom on this 
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table may be sccu in tbe Philosophical Transaeiioiis for 1 753. M. dc Saint Cyran cor- 
TBoted some of its most obvious errors, and inserted both tbe original and bis corrected 
copy in'bis Calcul des Eentes Viagbres (Paris, 1779, indto.). 

Mr. Simpson, in tbe Sw/yjfcwcni to bis 2>oc/ri«c o/ AnnvUies publisbcd in 1752, 
wave some further explanations of tbe corrections be bad made in Mr. Smart’s t.ablc of 
mortality for London ; and made some very judicious observations on tbe difncullic': 
that attend tbe construction of tables of mortality from the Slortuary Kegisters only of 
large towns. 

In tbe Noweaux Mim. de VAead, Roy. de Berlin for Ibc year 17 CO Iberc is a paper 
by tbe celebrated Euler, entitled Beeherches gdndraUs siir la Morlalild, H la MitfU/jHca- 
tion dll Genre Enmain, wherein the subject is treated algebraically. He assumes tb.at 
tbe population is not affected by migration, and that the anninal births and deaths arc 
always as tbe contemporaneous population ; consequently, that Ibc 'number of the 
people increases or decreases in geometrical progression. Then be gives several tbeo- 
rems exhibiting tbe relations that would obtain between tbe annual births and deaths 
and tbe population, and determines the law of mortality upon these bypotbcfcs ; but 
does not shew bow it may be deduced from actual observations, independent of liypo- 
^^eses : neither docs be undertake tbe construction of any table of mortality, but, by . 
way of example, gives that of M.Kersseboom, with tbe changes of the numbers which 
become necessary in consequence of bis altering tbe radix from 1,400 annual births to 
1 , 000 . ■ 


Silssmilcb took great pains in collecting tbe numbers of annual deaths in tbe dif- 
ferent intervals of age, which he published in bis Gottliche Ordnting ; and four tables 
of mortality formed from these data are to be found in the same work. That in the 
second volume (§ 461), which has many imperfections, was formed by himself ; the 
three others, being the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, at the end of tbe third volume, were 
constructed by his commentator, Baumann, according to the more correct method of 
Lambert. 

The first edition of Dr. Price’s Ohservationa on Beversionary Paymenfs .appeared 
in 1771, containing his observations on tbe proper method of constructing tables of 
mortality from bills which shew the numbers dying annually at all ages, and three 
new tables of mortality constructed from the London, Norwich, and Northampton 
hills. 

• 

The second edition of the same work was published in 1772, and contained in tbe 
Supplement much interesting and valuable information which did not appear in the 
first, together with five new tables intended to exhibit tbe law of mortality that ob- 
tained,— 1st, in tbe district of Yaud, in Switzerland ; 2nd, in a country parish in Bran- 
denburg; 3rd, in the parish of Holy Cross, near l^ewsbury ; 4th, at Vienna ; 5 th, 
at Beriin— the first formed from bills of mortality given in tbe Memoire of M. Murct; 
and the 2ad, 4th, and 5th from those given by Sfissmilob in bis GUtliehe Ordnung; 
the 3rd was from the parish register only of Holy Cross. But we consider none of 
those tables are now of any value, on account of tbe defects in the data from which 
they were constructed. 

. In the year 1766 was published, at Yverdon, in octavo, tbe work entitled 
Mimoire sur VElat de la Population, dans le Pays de Vaud, guiaoUenu laprixpro- 
pose par la Social d* Economigue de Berner par M. Muret, premier Pasteur si Vevey, et 
Secretaire de la Soeiete Economique de Yevey. 

contains 112 parishes, and tbe population at that time was 
about 113,000 souls. M. Muret wrote for information to all the clergymen , in the 
country, who made him returns of tbe numbers of baptisms and .bnrials in their re- 
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rpcc(i\'e parishes for difleront periods, from fen ta forty years, ia many of .which both 
(he Ages nnd sexes were distinguished; and from nboiifc twO'thirds of them he obtained 
also the numbers of marriages and families actually subsisting; also the number of 
souls, " or at least of communicants,” in their parishes : but neither the ages nor sexes 
were distinguished in any of the enumerations of the living. 

This performance docs much credit both to the author’h industry and judgment; 
but it has also material defects. He gave upwards of fifty tables; by which he intended 
to shew the probabilities and expectations of life till five years of age, and at every 
fifth year after that, in diiTcrcnb parishes and places, under Torions circumstanees of 
soil nnd situation, and for people of difibrent habits nnd occupations ; also for the two 
sexes separately. These must have cost him a good deal of labor, and would have 
been extremely waluablo liatl they been correct ; but, unfortunately, be did not under- 
stand the construction of such tables, and they are not to be depended upon. He 
also look considerable pains to detormino the rates of mortality among married and 
single women, considered soparatclj', and thought ho had proved that it was less 
among the married ; but the proofs ho adduced were not conclusive. Some of his ob- 
servations on the state of the population, nnd the plans he recommended for in- 
creasing it, also show that be did not understand the principle on which its progress 
depends. 

It is with much reluctance that wo make, on so respectable an author, remarks 
which apply equally to almost nil his predecessors in these inquiries ; but this we con- 
sider to be rendered ncccss.ary by the Memoir gcnomlly, and the tables in particular, 
having been praised for their extreme accuracy in a very good abridgment of them 
inserted in the second volume of a book entitled J}e Se SustieOf or the Sepository 
(Iiond., 1770, Svo.). 

• M. Wargontin, who, was one of the Koyal Commissioners of the Tahell-Ydrket, 
inserted in the Trantaeiions of ihe Royal Academy of Sciences at StocHotm for the 
years 1704 and 1755, six papers on the usofulncss of annual registers of births and 
deaths in a country, which, like all his other productions, were written with much 
judgment and modesty ; but, to illustrate the subject, be was generally under the ne- 
cessity of borrowing materials from the writings of others, as at that time he was 
only in possession of the results of complete Swedish returns for the years 1749 and 
1750. In the same Transactions for tbcye.ir 1766- ho inserted a paper on the mor- 
tality in Sweden, in which he gave tables exhibiting the number of the living of 
each sex in each of the following intervals of age— between birth and one year com- 
pleted, between one and three, between three and five, and then in each consecutive 
period of five years of age till ninety, the last including all those above ninety years of 
age,— at the three enumerations of the people which were made in the years 1757, 1760, 
and 1603, with the annual average number of still-born children, and of those born 
alive ; also the number of deaths that took place in each of those intervals of age dur- 
ing each of the periods of three years which ended at ,the times of these three enume- 
rations — the sexes being always distingnished. These particulars he gave both for all 
Sweden and Finland, and for Stockholm separately ; with other interesting results of 
the registers and enumerations, and many judicious observations on them. The ages, 
of the living at the difTcreut enumerations, and those at which the deaths took place 
in all the subsequent publications of them, have been given for the intervals of age 
stated above. 

This paper of 31. Wargentin is more valuable than all that had previously 
been published on the subject : it is also to be found ia the French abridgment 
of the Stockholm Transactions, in the eleventh volume of the Cdlleclion Acadi- 
miqtic (partis ^Iranohrc), wliich abridgement was also published separately in 4to. .it 
Paris in 1773. 


25 g 
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Condorceti in Lis Moge of M. "Wargcntin, states lliat lie ha^ 
of Lis loLors as Commissioner of the Tnbcll-Vfirlcet in a great work, wLicL he Lad not 
-time to'puLlisL; but in tliat statement tlierc is probaW}’ some mistake. In the 
Stockbolm TransflcO’ens for tbe first quarter of the year 1801, M. Nic.andcr informs 
^ us that M.Wargentin at Lis death left in manuscript a continuation of the observations 
published in 1766, consisting of four statements similar to those just mentioned— tlic 
first for the years, 1765, 1766, and 1767; tho second for the two following years ; the 
third for the year 1772 tdono; and the fourth for 1774, 1775, and 1776 ; and, having 
taken the mean of all the seven, ho sent it a little before his death to Dr. Price, who 
published it in the fourth edition of his Oitcroalions on Revsrmnary FagtntnU, which 
appeared in 1783, the same year in which Wargcntin died. 
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3<rOTE II 


EXTRACT PROM MR. CHRISTIANAS REPORT ON THE CENSUS OP 

1853, N.-W. PROVINCES. 

584<. CoiiUMN 16 of the statement (General Statement No. III.) gives the 
average percentage of males on the total population, which ranges from 51*5 in Mirza- 
pore to 66*6 in Seharunpore, the mean being 53*4. But the relative numbers of the 
two sexes is a subject of such importance, and the results exhibited — ^not only by the 
present Census, but by every former Census of the North-Western Provinces, or of any 
individual district in them— are so remarkable and so contrary to European experience, 
that it has been thought better to shew the facts more in detail. This has been done 
in the subjoined Statement No. IV., which gives the percentage of males in each of 
the four classes into which the population of every district has been distributed. 

General Statement No. IVt-^Percentage of Mates. 


SiVIBlOK. 

Duibioi. 

Hiksoob. 

Mabomedanb. 

Agricultural. 

Non- 

agricultnral. 

Agricultural. 

Non- 

Bgrioultural. 

1. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



Panceput, 


S6-2 

56*9 

64*7 

63*7 



Hissar, 

••• 

SS'O 

67*7 

64*4 

67*0 

Selbii 


CehU, 

••• 

64*7 

54*6 

63*0 

6.1*8 



Bohtuck, 

••• 

S3’3 

64-0 

.49*6 

63*9 


to 

Goorgaon, 

••• 

64*1 

62*7 

63*8 

61*0 ■ 



Total, 


54-5 

64*6 

63*7 

62*9 


r 

Seharunpore, 

•*« 

68*7 

66*8 

60-4 

64*2 



Moozufiornugur, 


66*1 

63*5 

62*8 

62*3 

Megbut, 


Meerut, 

••• 

65*4 

63*7 

63*4 

61*6 



Boolundehuhur, 

• •• 

64*4 

61*8 

61*3 

60*7 



AUygurh, 

••• 

54*3 

62*7 

62*4 

61*6 



Total, 

•e* 

WEM 

63*6 

63*1 

62-5 


r 

Bijnour, 


56-2 

63*6 

62-8 

62*8 



Moradahad, 


64*6 

62-8 

52*4 

61*2 

BOUILKUKD, 


Budaon, 


54*6 

64*2 

62*6 

52*4 



Bareilly, 

••• 

63*7 

68-2 

62*6 

61*0 


to 

Shajebanpore, 

•*« 

64*4 

63*3 

62-2 

48*4 



Total, 

••• 

64*4 

53''4 

62*5 

61*4 



Muttra, 

••• 

64*1 

63*1 

64-0 

62*7 



Agra, 

••• 

65*0 

64*6 

64*0 

62*6 

Aoba, 

• 

Furruckahad, 


66*S 

64*2 

64*6 

49*6 



Mynpoory, 

••• 

66*1 

56*6 

62*9 

63*0 


to 

Etawah, 


66*1 

64*4 

61*9 . 

66*0 



Total, 

••e 

S6-6 

64*3 

63*8 

61*7 


m 

Cawnpore, 


63*2 

52-6 


62-6 


■ 

Futtehpore, 


63*7 

61*1 


60*6 

Aguhabad 


Humeerpeoer, 


63*9 

62*8 


61*7 


n 

Banda, 


52*6 

62*0 

61*6 

52*6 


m 

Allahabad, 

••• 

62'9 

61*7 

61*2 

61*6 



Total, 


63*2 

62*0 

61*3 

61*8 


w 

Gomckpoic, 


62*2 

62*6 

61*9 

52*5 


■ 

Azimgurh, 


63-9 

52*8 

61*9 

62*1 


m 

Jounporc, 

••• 

63-B 

51*0 

61*5 

60*4 


1 

Mitzapore, 

••• 

61*7 

50*9 

61-4 

62*0 


■ 

Benotea, 


52*6 

61*7 

60*0 

61*9 


i 

Ghazeeporc, 


62*4 

61*0 

50-0 

61*2 



Total, 

••• 

62*8 

61*7 

617 

61*7 



Gbaipd Total, 


53*9 

63*0 

62*0 

62*0 


535. lu every district there is an excess of males above females in each class, 
with but three exceptions. This escess is more marked among Hindoos than among 
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Maliomedane, and is greatest in live agricultural section of the former community. 
Among the non-agrionltural Mahomedans the males average from 48-d per cent, lo 
57 per cent., with a mean percentage of 52. The agricultural Mahomedans shew n 
percentage of males ranging frotn 49'0 to Bd*?, with the same mean of «>2. TJic 
non-agricnltural Hindoo males comprise from 51 to 57‘7 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, the mean being 5S j while among the agricultural portion of that pcopb the 
limits are 61'7 and ’58-7, with a moan of 53-9 per cent. 

536. Statistical enquiries have proved that in Europe there is a preponderance 
of male births. M. Quelelet, at page 11 of his work already quoted, gives the average 
for the principal countries in Europe at 106 male births lo 100 female. The same 
enquiries have also-proved incontestably that, in consequence of the greater waste of 
male life, especially in infancy, the number of females in every European country is 
slightly in excess of the number of males. In Great Britain the percentage of males 
in 1841 and 1851 was as under • 


— 

Country. . 

- - - 



rcrccntagc 

' 1S4I. 

o[ lualo'^. 

1851. 

Great Britain and-Ircland, 

«•! 

• •• 


•as 

'tS-S 

4S'a 

“England and Wales, 

• «s 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

48-0 

4S-8 

Scotland, ... 



••• 

••• 

47-4 

47'4 

Islands in the British Seas, 


• ea 

••• 


46-5 

46-4 


In Denmark, according to the Census of 1840, the males comprised 49*63 per cent, 
of the entire population {Report, British Association, 1847, page 96). In Bavaria, taking 
the average of the results of 1819, 1825, and 1828, the percentage of males was 48-6. 

537. The law in Europe appears constant that, within certain limits, there is 
always an excess of females ; but there is no proof that this law obtains in Asia. On 
the contrary, not only the present Census of the North-'West Provinces, which has 
been made house by house and family by family, but, as before observed, every pre- 
vious Census, whether of the whole provinces or of individual districts, has exhibited 
an excess of' males. This excess, if it really exists, ohtiiins more or less throughout 
all classes, or, if the returns are w'rong, the causes of error operate \vith equal force in 
every, district. 

538. Nor has this discrepancy been found in Northern India only. Colonel 
Sykes, in hb memoir already more than once quoted, has the following> passage 

"The great feature in • the, population of Dukhun is the excess of males over 
females in a greater proportion than exists in Europe. By the last Census in England 
there were 100 males to 93 females. In the British possessions in Dukhun, in a popu- 
lation from which returns have been received of 2,302,902 souls, there are 100 males 
to 87*36 females; and this difference obtains, with very little variation, throughout 
the different castes.- — It is-subject to- modification, however, by' a very singular fact, 
exhibited.in the excess of grown-dp. women over men wherever the jreturns distin- 
guish the adults from children ; but the, excess of male children over females leaves 
the ultimate preponderance in favor of the males. Prom Sir , Stamfork Baffles’ His- 
tory o/ <fayo, the same relative proportion of the sexes would 'appear to exist in that 
island. He states that the proportion of race's and females born in Bantam, and over 
the whole of Java, is nearly the same as' in Europe, and as is found generally to exist 
uherever accurate .statements cauibe obtained.. Ercm.-the information he collected 
in a very careful survey of one province, the* preponderance, seemed to be on the side 
tf male children to an extraordinary degree— the -male children being about .42,000, 
ani the female 35,500; Ihafis, 100 males to 84*52 fcinalce. -. He says also, there, were 
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formerly groat drains on the male popnlation, and which, in advanced stages of life, 
might turn the balance on- the other side; indeed, in some of his returns this is 
shown to be the case. 

" In Dnkhun, wherever the means have been afforded to me of ascertaining, I have 
found the preponderence of male over female children to be marked, not only in births, 
bnt as long as they continue to be classed as children ; although a great mortality, 
at a subsequent period, makes the grown-up females outnumber the grown-up males. 

" Males and Females.—^'a. the Poona Collectorate in 1826 the births of males were 
100, to 94‘27 females, or veiy nearly 20 males to 19 females. The result of eighteen 
years’ very careful observations for all France, from 1817 to 1834 inclusive, gives 17 
males for 16 females ; and, ns this is derived from more than a seventeen and a half 
millions of births, it is worthy of every confidence. Taking each year of the above 
period, the extreme variation was from 15 males to 14 females, as far as 19 males to 
IS females. My deduction varies so little that we may fairly say the same law 
equally obtains, whether in a tropical or an extra-tropical climate. 

In the abstract of the Census of the population of the Ahmudnuggur Collec- 
toratc taken in 1822, the boys were to the girls as 100 to 62*16 — a singular dispro- 
portion, there being in the whole Collectorate 96,447 boys, and only 59,956 girls; but the 
men were to the women only as 100 to 102*18, the number of men being 146,750, 
and the women 149,945. In the city of Poona, in 1822, the boys were to the girls 
as 100 to 73*26 — a greater disproportion than Sir Stamford Raffles found in Java ; at 
the same time, the adult men were to the women as 100 to 103*40. In the classes 
only of the Brahmin priests, mendicants, and traders, were the men found to exceed 
^ the women. In the city of Ahmudnuggur, in 1826, there were 100 boys to 67*62 
girls; but 100 men only to 106*06 women; but the ultimate relation of males to 
females was as 100 males to 92*46 females. 


“ The following table shows the proportion of males to females in the different 
collcctoratcs, and their principal cities and towns ; — 


CoUectomtes. 

Males to Females. 

Cities and Towns. 

Males to Females. 


100 to 88 

FODD&lly ••• MO ••• 

Alimudnuggnr^ ,*• 

100 to 94 

Ahmudnuegur, ... . — 

100 to 8G 

100 to 92 

KImndesIi, ... »• ••• 

100 to 85 

JOOntlTy roe ••• 

100 to 89 

Sharirar, ... ... ••• 

100 to 89 

JDll&TWATf ••• 

SclgAOn^ see ••• 

Bngulkohty.e. s.. ••• 

Gnnncss Feu't, 

100 to 9S 

100 to 91 ■ 

100 to 101-25 

100 to 101*14 


539. The returns of the Census of the Madras Presidency, taken in 1850-51, 
distinguish children from adults, and present in every class a striking preponderance 
of male children. Among the adult population there is generally a slight excess 
of females, and on the total number of each class, including children, the percentage 


of males is as under 

— 



{ Agricultural population, ... 

... 51*85 per cent. 

Hindoo, ... 

4 Non-agricultor^ ditto,. ... 

... 49*93 „ 


(.Total ditto, 

... 51.*2 „ 


f Agricultural population, ... 

... 51*76 „ 

Mahomedan 

< Non-agicultural ditto, ... 

... 49*28 „ 


(.Total ffltto, 

... 50*77 „ 

A Census of Mysore was taken in 1852. The results, 

as published in the Friend of 


India (November 21^1, 1853), if the figures arc correct, shew that among children 
under twelve years of nge the males exceed the females by 16 per cenh for the whole 
country, and by 20, 30, and even 60 per cent., in individual districts. ' For the adult 
population the difference is sc.arcelj' less striking, .*is the moles arc more numerous 

bv 10 per cent, in the country generallv, and by 81, 38, 46, and 49 per cent, in soihe 
‘ ' 27y 
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places It is not stated ^vhetllcr tins lost Census, or that of the Mndrhs Presidency, 
L tnade house by house, or what degree of eredit maybe given to the resuUs; Imt 
assuming them to.he even approximately correct, they confii-m the conclusions of Sir 

Stamford Raffles and Colonel Sykes, that, in Asiatic countric.-:, ns in Europe there is 

a prepoTidetcnce of male births, hut that, contrary to European experience, the rnalc s 
• greatly out-uumher the females among children under twelve years of age, 'and arc 
Lo in excess, to a greater br less extent, among the entire population. 

54.0 'No attempt was made in these Provinces to distinguish children from the 
adults of either sex, and without this detail it is not easy to institiilc a satisfactory 
comparison between the facts elicited here and in Madras and elsewhere. But a.s 

regards the entire populationi the excess of males, though greater than in Madras, is 

less than in the four coUectorates of Dukhun, and bears no comparison with what is 
said to exist in Mysore. 


Percentage of Maleit, 


, Class. 

North-West 

Provinces. 

Poona. 

Alimndnug- 

gur. 

Kimndcsil. 

Dhnrwar, 

Madr.!'. 

Hindoo agricultural po- 







1 


pulation. 

63-9 

■ 





f 

51*65 

Ditto non-agriculturnl 


1 





1 


ditto, ••• 

53-0 

1 





1 


Mahoniedan agricultural 


1 

. fi3-19 

53-7G 

S4-0S 

629 ■ 

1 


ditto, ... 

52-0 

1 





1 

51 -Tf. 

Ditto non-ngricultural 


1 





1 


ditto, 

52-0 

H 





1 

49*0^ 


541. There appears, therefore, to he no reason for questioning the accuracy of the 
returns on this account. The supposition that the number of females has been inten- 
tionally concealed, from feelings peculiar to the east, is refuted by' the reports of the 
returning officers, who deny that any such disposition was evinced,, and still more by 
the fact that the defect of females is least among the Mahomedans. 


542. The disproportion may be due, among other causes, to the small value 
attached to female life. A large portion of the Hindoos (and it is with them that the 
preponderance of males is most striking) consider the birth of a daughter almost as 
a misfortune. Their daughters in infancy and childhood meet with but little care or 
attention, m health or sickness, and the waste of female life at these early periods must 
be very great. To this must be added the effect of early marriages, and, among some 
of the agricultural Hindoos, of hardship and labor unsuited to the sex. Infanticide 
must.also influence the number of Hindoo females, especially if, as there is reason to 
believe, the defect of females mainly obtains among children under twelve years of age. 
The returns do not distinguish the castes which are known or suspected to practise 
female infanticide, but they chiefly belong to the agricultural community, for which 
the defect of females is greatest, and abound in the districts of Furruokabad, Mynpoory, 
and Etawah, where the percentage of males is above the average. . But it must be left 
for another Census, when the castes and ages of the population shall bo recorded, to 
shew fully the effect of this custom ou the number of female children. 


543. Among the Mahomedans these causes severally operate either to a less 
extent or not at all. But for them, as for the Hindoos,* allowance must be made for 
males absent from their homes bn service. There are probably not less than half a 
. million of sepoys and camp-followers, most of whom belong to these Provinces, in the 
Punjab, Burmah, and elsewhere, beyond the liniits of the Census. Up-country men 
are also found in great nutnbers in the Bombay army, and in civil situations throua-h- 
out the Punjab and Lower Bengal; while hardly any natives of those parts of In'di.-i 
are employed in these Provinces. . 


flic grSrSttaB influence. These Provinces are no lonfie 

PuuTC^^ filf^^toWfe natives of ?h 
much less employed than fomerly ta fte pS.-^?C. np-countty men arc noi 
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ITOTE III. 


ABSTllACT OF THE RESULTS SHOWN BY THE REPORT OP THE CHO- 
LERA COJIJIISSION IN 18G1, AS FAR AS IT RELATES TO THE 
NORTH-WESTER® PROVINCES. 

1. Btyrij//,— About 200 dcnllis from cholcna were reported iu ISCI. 

2. Sa^aninporc , — The disease was nowhere virulent. 

0. Mo:uffcrmiffpur . — 500 deaths reported. No conndence to be placed in these 
fifjiircs. Epidemic .it no tiine very virulent. 

•t. Meerut. — 1,4 10 deaths, out of 10,160 eases of cholera, between the 5th May 
:nul Olst October, ISOl. 

5. Boolurntthihur . — Tliis district sudered severely from the famine of 1800, and 
it is said by witnesses that, of the two cholera epidemics, tho one of 1850 was ten 
times more virulent than that of 1 SOI. The total number of deaths from cholera is 
the latter year did not probably exceed 1,000. It was most severe in the pergnnnahs 
of Khoorjah and Secundrabad. There was comparatively little cholera to the east, west, 
, and north part of the district. 

G. Cholera w.is prcv.ilcnt in many parts, but nowhere very virulent. 

7. liohilhmd . — This province has not been exempted from attack in former epi- 
demics of cholera ; but it is believed the}’ have seldom been virulent. For the most 
part the disease w.as not virulent among the native population. 

7A. Regarding tho total mortnlit}* in the district, no information could 

lie obtained. Tlie epidemic appears to have attacked nearlj' every part of the district, 
!)Ul it was nowhere very fatal. 

S. Moradtilud.—l fGSO deaths were reported to have occurred in the district. 
Althojigh no confidence can be placed in these figures, they seem to indicate the fact 
that llic disease was nowhere very prevalent. 

0. limhott . — Tlie disease appoirs to have been common in August and Septem- 
lir, but to have been nowhere very prevalent. 

10. Bareilly. — In this district the epidemic seems to have been widely difi'nsed, 
but to have been nowhere virulout. 

1 1 . Shahjehanporc.'-^li is stated that the disease did not assume an epidemic 
form in any p.art of this district. 

12. Cholera wiis prcv.alent in the western p.irts of the district towards 
the end of M.iy. The mortality was probably not very grciit, but there is no .authen- 
tic inform.alion regarding it. 

1.1. Agra . — Cholera was prcralciitin the district, but nowhere very virulent. 
The number of dc.aths in tho city is stated to have been between 1,000 .and 3,000. 

14. Futtefigurh.—lSlic epidemic was app.arently more fatal than in most of the 
neighbouring districts. In July and August, 75S deaths occurred from this c.anse in 
the city. 

1 5. jl/ynjo 9 one.— Cholera did not prevail epidcmic.ally in the Mynpoory DistrieE 

1 0. A'/atw//.— Number of deaths not know'n ; but, although the disease appears to 
have been common in many parts of the district, it was apparently not very fatal. 

17. J'Uah . — The disease was not very fatal. 

18. Catoiipore , — In the city the disease h.as become endemic. The disease was 
not very prevalent in the district. In the city the deaths arc put down approximately 
at 000. 

10. Cholera is said not to have been heard of in any p.'irfc of this 

district. 

20, Allahalad . — Cholera broke out virulently. 700 deaths said to have occurred 
in the city ; but this is undcr-estira.ated. 
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IjTOTE i-v*. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM MR E. J. JENKINSON, C.S., ON LEAV}:, 
. IN REGARD TO THE* CENSUS OP JOUNPORE, 1SG5. 


I HAVE come to the conclusion— as far, at least, as the figures j*ou have sent me 
cn.able me to do so — that the population in 1S53 was over-estimated, and that the 
Census of 1S65 was carelessly taken ; and that the returns, therefore, more especially 
as regards the female population, cannot be relied upon. I have been thinking over 
all the causes which maj* have had the effect of decreasing or increasing the popula- 
tion, and I do not think it possible that there can have been anything like so large a 
decrease in the population as is shewn in the returns. There may, of coarse, have he-m 
some special and extraordinary causes at work since I left the district in ISGS, hut 
I am not aware that such has been the case ; and I can hardly imagine that such cau-C'-, 
if they ever were in operation, could have escaped the notice of the Collector by wlmr.i 
the Census of ISGo was taken. I pat aside at once the idea that the mortality in the 
Mutiny affected the population : if there has been any decrease, it is cerlainlv not 
attributable to that cause. Neither do I think that the deaths from cholera in ISoU 
(or 1S60, 1 forget which) can, after the lapse of so many years, have been the cause of 
.any perceptible decrease ; and, moreover, the number of deaths in the district gener- 
ally was nothing very extraordinary — the epidemic w.as chiefly confined to the citv, 
and to a few large places. The two great causes which must in some wav or anotln'r 
have affected the population of the district are — the emigration of laborers and cul- 
tivators and the reduction of the native army, and the change in tlie svstein of 
recruiting since the Mutiny. I should like very much, and it would he very interfil- 
ing, to go thoroughly into the caste returns for each pergunnah, with special roforenf.j 
to those two causes, and to find out how they have in reality affected t!»e poj.ulatlon. 
Having no data before me, it is of course with me only guess work ; hut I sh mM 
say that, if the Census of 18C5 has been accurately t.akcn, it will he found on cn 
examination of the Caste Returns that there has been since 1S33 an increase in llu* 
Rajpoot and Brahmin castes, and a decrease (a very considcr.able decrease, too ) in the 
lower castes from which cultivators and laborers — ^especially laborers who work cn 
roads, such as Loncahs — are supplifd. There is in the Jounpore Distr/cf a very large 
Rajpoot populalior, and, as perhaps you know, the district U'cd before the ^lutiny to 
supply a great number of recruits to the native army. Perhaps the majoritj’ of thoce 
who wore with their regiments when the Mutiny broke out were tilled iu action or 
were otherwise disposed of; hut the loss of these men would not, it is evident, account 
for anj* decrease in the population of 18C5, as compared with that of 1S53; and I 
know that a great number of men wore on leave at their homes when the Jlutiny 
broke out, and that several found their way back from Lucknow and other places at 
different times during the 3Iiuiny. As, therefore, so many men nho, jf the ^lutiny 
had not oeeurred, would have been absent with their regiments, were present at their 
houses in 1S05 ; and a« reerniting has, comparatively speaking, almost ceased in the 
Jounpore District, it is ouly, 1 think, natural to suppose that those classes from which 
the armv u'cd to be recruited have since the JIutiny increased in numbers. I Jo not 


mean so much that their numbers are actually larger, .as that there are larger numbers 
of them in the district. They have most probably also incre.ased in niimberf, 

but not, I fancy, to anv rrry great extent These clashes are the drones, the lazy por- 


men of the lower castes, and with them their fanulies, ha\ e left the distriet in onf'"’ •' 
work on the railwav, on public works, and on local works in the nejghbonrir- ' ^ 
iric'.s. In IS'li-CS-tJl there were thousands of men, with their families, 
the Jumna Bridge at .Allahabad, and on the railway between Arrah asd ^ . 

I Lave met g.it)fs of them passing through Bundelkuud with the mtenti-'' 

2Sf 
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work on the Bombay and Juhhulporc Bailway ; and I have no doubt but that larfjc 
numbers of Jounporc workmen liavo been employed on the line from Allahabad to 
Jubbulpore. I believe also that tenants have been driven from different parts of tlie 
district, by their landlords’ demands for enhanced rents, to Goruckporc and to the 
neighbouring districts in Oudh ; and along .tljje borders of Oudh I believe tliat a 
considerable number of persons, both proprietors and tenants, who used in tiic* old dayf., 
when life and property were insecure in Oude, to have residences within the boundary 
of the Jounpore District, have now settled in Oudh. 

The statement you have sent me' shows only the ixtlal population in the whole 
district, and in each pergunnah (or rather in each tuppeh, for the returns liavc been 
arranged tuppehwar, and not pergunnahwar). I have therefore no means of ascertain' 
ing the proportion in the decrease of males to females. But you told me when I 
saw you, and yon say in your note, that the returns show a much larger decrease in 
females than in males; and that in two pcrgnnnahs, Surmoo and Kurrccat Dost, the 
number of males has increased, while the number of females has fallen, hly own. idea 
is that this decrease in the number of females (I mean, of course, proportionately to the 
decrease in the males) in the 1865 Census is quite incorrect. I do not believe in it. 
Infanticide exists, it is true, to a considerable extent ; hut that would not account for 
the great disproportion. The only way to find out the real cause of this decrease as 
showu in the returns, and to test the accuracy of the figures of 1865, would be to 
ascertain from the caste returns of each pergunnah the number of males and females 
in each caste, and to compare the proportion of females to males in the Rajpoot, Brah* 
min, and Mahomedan classes with the proportion in all the lower classes. In the 
Bajpoot caste the disproportion of females to males will be attributable in some degree 
to infanticide. But my impression is that sufiicient pains were not taken in 1865 to 
find out the number of females among the higher classes. The Bajpoots and the 
Mahomedans especially keep their women purdanasheen, and would, unless any special 
precautions be taken, always give false information, or give in false returns, regarding 
them. In the Jounpore District the Rajpoot population is so large that false returns 
regarding the Rajpoot women would materially affect the returns for the whole district. 
If it be found on examination that the proportion between males and females in the 
lower classes is about the average, and that the disproportion noticed in the returns is 
confined to the higher classes, it will be good proof that my idea is correct, and that the 
returns, as far as they regard females, are unreliable. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that the Census of 1865 in Jounpore is, as 
regards the males, very fairly accurate—that is, as accurate as it is in other districts; but 
that as regards the females it is inaccurate. 

I hope these remarks may be of use to you ; but it is very difficult to give any 
decided opinion without first being able to examine all the figures in detail, and to work 
out one’s ideas. 
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nsroTs V. 


EXTRACT PROM DR. FARR'S MEMORANDUM- ON "THE NEW 
CLASSIFICATION OP THE PEOPLE ACCORDING TO 
THEIR EMPLOYMENTS.” 

(See Appendiv to “ General Census Report, England and Wales, 1861,” page 231). 

Men may bo conveniently gronpedns prodncers in six classes and in eighteen 
orders. Georgici may be applied to the agrionltuml. class, and serve for the types of 
the names. Tlie First Class acts directly on men, and may by the same analogy be 
named -Andrergici (grvp, a man), or, by contraction, Jndrici; the second class, work- 
ing in dwellings, Oikici (oAaj; house) ; the tliird class, Agorici (gyopa, market-place ; 
the fourth class, Georgici (r>i> earth, and epropj work) ; the fiftli class, Technici 
(TeKVT, art, handicrait). As the sixth class is founded partly on imperfect returns, 
it is not proposed at present to name it. The orders may also be named on the same 
plan. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PKODUCEKS. 

I. — Professional Class. (Orders 1, 2, 3.) Andrici. 

This great class includes those persons who are rendering direct service to man- 
kind, and satisfying their intellectual, moral, and devotional wants. 

The three first orders consist of civil servants, national or local ; the army and 
navy ; the learned professions, with their immediate subordinates ; literary and scien- 
tific men ; as well as artists in the widest sense. 

TJje first order (1 ; 1) includes the members of the Government and the cinl 
service ; (2) the police and other local officers ; and (3) the East India and Colonial 
f-orvicc. 

The army (2; 1) and navy (2 ; 2) are in the sendee of the Govm-nraent, and 
are intimately connected with it in all states; and the clergy in the Established 
Church, as well as the lawyers in the courts of justice, are in official subordination to 
the Sovereign ; but the great majority of the members of these professions are neitlier 
nominated nor paid by the Crown. Like the medical, the literary, and the scientific 
professions, which were at one time included in the Church, and were supported bv 
its livings, tlie clergy and lawyers assert their independence, and are therefore made 
separate sub-orders. So are authors, artiste, musicians, actors, teachers, and soienfific 
men. Nearly all the members of the class are paid directly for their services ; and 
these services have no intermediary, being rarely fixed in any commodity. The pay 
varies in each order, and it is either proportional to the time (saliudes, usages, pay), 
the job (fees), or the quality and quantity of work done (piece-work). 

Obdebs. 

1. Persons engaged in tie- General or Local Government of (he Counirv. 

2. Persons engaged in the Defence of the Country. 

3. Persons engagSd in the Learned Professions, or engaged in Literature, Art, and 

Science (with their immediate subordinates). 


II. — Domestic Glass. (Orders 4 and 5.) Oitiei > 
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although tho order dealing in “drinka" may claim tl.om. Tim wife and groNyn-np 
children (Order 4) perform at homo for the hnlk of the population the aamo duties as 
the persons in Order 5 ; hut they are not paid directly in money for their services, as 
they form a part of the natural family ; consequently they are distinguished iii a se- 
parate order. The very yoong children properly holong to the non-productive class, 
and they may there constitute a section. Scholars and other children are learning the 
fdoments of their future ocoupations ; hut until ’that occupation is dotormincxl they 
remain in the same order as their mothers. 


OnDEUB. 

4. Itrsonx engaged in the Donextk Offices, or Dulles nj Wivei, Mothers, Mistresses of 

Families, Children, Udalives (not otherwise returned). 

5. Persons engaged in entertaining and performing Personal Offices for Man. 


III.— OoMMEnoiAl, CnABS. {Orders G and 7.) Agorici, 

Tiie merchant buys any article, like tea, abroad, transports it to England, and there 
sells it. Ho performs the like operation at homo ; hut as a merchant ho ofTocts no 
change in any of the commodities in which ho deals. He buys and sells, and is paid 
for his Borvieos by a 'varying but rated profit on the goods. 

Tlio wirrying order convoy commodities, passongors, and messages, by land or 
wafer, from one jilace to another. Tliey also warehouse goods, nioy are paid fur 
their sorvicos in fares, freight, and charges, whioh hear some proportion to the weight, 
bulk, and other properties of the goods. Tlioy are all in Order 7, and are closely re- 
hilod to the order preceding j honeo the two orders (0-7) together may bo called the 
Commercial Class. 

OllDKRR. 

C. Persons, who buy or sell, hap or lend Monty, Houses, or Goods of various kinds. 

7. Ptrsmts engaged in the Conveyance of Mm, Animals, Goods, and Messages. 


IV. — Aonicin.TimAi, Cuss. [Orders 8 and 9.) Georgiei. 

Wo now come to a groat class which is employed in producing grain, fruit, grass, 
animals, and otlier |)roduo(,s from the soil. TJioy may bo calJeci growers, for tlieir 
pi'oduots grow and nro nblaiiiod from the Jiving kingdoms of nature. Tlio Jicads of 
tlie rlnss are paid, not directly, for their sorvicos, hut indirectly, in the price of the pro- 
ducts wliioli tlioy soil ill tlio market or elsowhoro. Tliim the price of a quarter of wlioat 
iueludes the pay of tlio sorvioos of all tlio poraoiis employed in its production, as well 
as the (lost of tlie tools mid iiiuchiiios, including the land, by me.aus of which it is pro- 
duced and brouglit to market. Agricultural sorvaulH and khonirn arc jiaid in wages 
wliicdi till! fariiiora advance. Tlio persons engaged in gardons or woods are in separate 
sub-orders. 


■I’lu! iiinii in Order f) are cnijiJoyed in aitohiiig, training, or dealing in living ani- 
mals of various kinds. Tlioy are the ropiusontativos of the luiiitera of tbo cavly stages 
of eivilizatiou, and may bo coiisidorcd an appendage to tiie previous pastoral and iuTri- 
rultnral .Jass, «„ foruimg Class IV., wliioJ, thus includes Inmting tribo.s, the pastoral 
clans, and tlio agneullural people of tlm world. ‘ 


UUDEKS. 


Uniu.-s, Ainmals, and otbei products. 
f*. Ptrsms engaged aiout Aiiimah. 
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V. — iNDrsTHTAT, CiiAFs. [Orders 10, 21, 12, 13, 14, and 15.) Tecimici. 

This is the class of innUcrs, or nrtizans. They deal in matter tliat is citlier no 
longer living, or that never Jived. They alter tlio form, texture, or composition of 
the materials in which they work, so ns to produce a groat variety of goods, instru- 
ments, and machines. Their pay and profits are charged in the price of commodities, 
tho v-ages of the workmen being ndvniiced by their masters. 

This class is grouped according to tho materials distinguishing those derived 
from tho three kingdoms of nature. 

Tlio first order (10) of tho class includes artizans making products of various 
materials derived from tho three kingdoms, such as coaches, ships, workshops,- fne- 
toric.', houses, and their furniture or other contents. 

Then follow tho person? engaged in tho textile fiibrics (Order 11). Wool, silk, 
cotton, fiax, and hemp are durable and divisible ; tboir manufacture admits of tho 
sub-division of labor and the application of machinery. Tho workers in these mate- 
rials arc tho essentially manufacturing class. In a sub-order (4) are tho artizans 
who convert tho manufactured fabrics, and some other matters, into dress. 

Human food, drinks, and stimulants, derived from tho animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, occupy n distinct order (12), sub-divided into three sub-orders. 

Then follow (13) the jnsrsons chiefly or cxclnsiYoly working and dealing in otlier 
animal sub-ctances than food ; (14) those working and dealing in vegetable substances; 
and (15) those working and dealing chiefly in minerals and metals. Tho first sub- 
onler of the latter order (15) includes tho mining population of every kind j the other 
thirteen sub-orders include the chief workers in tlio metals and minerals, beginning 
with coal, and ending with steel. 

Obdbbs. 

10. Persons engaged in Art and IleeHanie Product ions, ime/tich matters o/ various 

kinds are employed in comlination. 

11. Persons icorking and dealing in tie Textile Fairies and in Dress. 

12. Persons working and dealing in Food and Drinks. 

13. Persons icorking and dealing in Animal Sulstances. 

14. Persons working and dealing in Vegetable Substanees. 

15. Persons working and dealing in minerals. 


VI.— Indefinite and Nox-Pbodootive Ceaes. [Orders 16, 17, and 18.) 

The last class includes the numbers returned in a TOguo way, so as to scarcely 
admit of classification among either the professional, tho domestic, the commercial, 
the agricultural, or tho industrial classes. 

It embraces tho totally distinct orders of general laborers (16), persons of pro- 
perty returned ns of no occupation (17), and persons supported by the communify 
(18). Many of tho persons in Orders IG and 17 properly belong to the other classes. 

Obdebs. 

16. Laborers and others — Branch of labor undefined. 

17. Persons of Rank or Property not returned under any Offiee or Oecnpation, 

18. Persons supported by the Community, and of no specified Oecnpation. 

Other Persons of no stated Occupation or Condition. 


29 y 
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. , 3iTOTE 

statements showing the number oe heads oe houses and 
® toShbSiNGS, in the TEHSEELS oe HAOTPEE, MEERUT. 

Alstract Pergitnnahwar Census of the Havpper Tehseel, 


Mauppur. 


Gurhyiukhiesur. 


OOCOTATIOK. 


CultiratOTS, ••• 

Beggars, 

Laborers, ••• 

Shopkeepers, 

Weavers, • •I •** ** 

Cotton cleaners, ••• ••• •* 

Carpenters, 

Sivccpeis, 

Servants, ••• •• 

Water-carriers, ••• •••• •' 

Oil maniifiicturers, ««• •*“ •' 

Ironsmiths, ••• 

Koomhors (earthenirarc sellcra), »• 

Barbers, *•* • 

Tailors, ... ••• 

Drum makers (Kukarches), 

•Tanners, ... «• 

Com scUers, ••• ••• ‘ 

Goldsmiths, - 

Eunjun and dancers, ••• 

Money dealers, „. 

Basket-makers, . . 

Frohits (soothsayers), «. 

Washermen, ... 

Milk-sellers, .„ ... 

Fatwas (necklace makers), 

Calico printers and dyers, ... 

Blanket makers, .„ ... 

Cartmen, . ... ... 

Vegetable sellers, 

Doctors, 

Butchers, 

Masons, ... 

Cliurkhawallahs (spinners), ... 

Shro&s (money changers), ... 

Bhats, 

Covrherds, ... 

Eulals (spirit sellers). 

Firewood and bhoosa seUers, ... 

Farriers, 

Lnce-makers, 

Moafeedars, ... ... 

Hookah snake makers, ... 

Schoolmasters, „. 

Bachbunds, 

Tinners, 

. Brickmakers, 

Kiynryas (gold and silver analysers), 

Teergurs (makers of fireworks), .., 

Arm cleaners, 

Inn-kdepers, 

Perfumers, 

Saltpetre manufacturers. 

Lime-burners, 

Sliocmakcrs, ... 

Acharuj (undertakers), ... 

Boatmen, .„ 

Fowlers and bird-snarers, ii! . 

' Sirkc^akers'” Lracclcls and ornaments), 
MidwivK^ ;;; 

Singers. 

Grain parchers. 



I 
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OF TJIKIR FAMILIES, SEVERALLY ENTERED UNDER VARIOUS 
MOWANNAII, AND SIRDIIANA, IN THE MEERUT DISTRICT. 

Mfnntf tilen oc thf lOVi January} 1SG5. 
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Aistract JFergnnmhmr Census of the Tehssel of Sirdliana, Zillah Meerut, taken on 
' the-lOl/i Janvaiy, 1SG5. 



Cnltivaton, ... 

Piohits and punffits, 
Eoomharg (eaftkenn’ore-mat 
ers), 

Beggars, 

Servants, 

Xiaborers, ... 

tTearers, 

VTashermen, 

Carpenters, .. 

Ironsmitbs, • .. 

Oil manntactniets, ... 

Goldsmiths, ... 

Shepherds, 

'Water-carriers, ... 

Grain parchers, ,, 

Dyers, 

Sweepers, • 

Glass ring and ornament ma- 
hers, 

Masons, .„ 

Tailors, 

Cotton deanery 
Barbers, 

Vegetable seUers, 

Shoemakers, 

Doctors, ... 

Cartmen, 

Spirit vendors, ... 

Blanket makers. 
l.ime-bnmers, ... 

Bread cookers, ... 

Baghoareewallahs, 

Pntwas (necklace makers), ... 
Calico printers. 

Butchers, ... 

Singee-wallahs, ... 

Money dealers. 

Grocers (Purchoons), 

Cloth seUers, 

Shroffs, 

Brass cooking utensil sel- 
ler®. 

Pan sellers, ... 

Tolmcconists, 

Druggists, 

Confectioners, 

Prostitutes, 

Pedlars, 

Drum-players (Nukkarchees), 
Actors, . 

Palkcc painters, 

■Wood-sdlers, 

Tinners, ' 

Milk sellers. 

Firework makers, . 
Watchmakers, 

Hookah snake makers, 
Fishmongers, ”* 

Sweetmeat hawkers. 

Surgeons (Jtirras), 
Schoolmasters, 

Boatmen, 

Bung Bhurva, 

Perfumers, ' "" 


Totai, ’ 
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Thoio unable, N. R. In tlio proper colrnnn. 
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7. Column 4‘, Number of Monzahs or Townships.— ‘THiQ entries here are to be of 
‘mouzabs, not melials. The maps of the Surveyor, or the separate entries in the Ge- 
neral Statement in aeros (when that was made out mouzahwar), may be considered to 
be of mouzabs; but grants of forest or waste lands must be added, and also cities and 
towns of which there may not have been separate maps formed at the time of survey. 
Care must also be taken that no rent-free estates, or any others that may not have 
been brought on the General Statement, be omitted. The great object in the prepara- 
tion of this return must be kept in view, — w*z., that no estate of any description bo 
omitted. In the Vernacular tables the name of each mouzah, 8se., will be entered, 

8. Column 6, Area in Square lltles.—Tixoso should be given in British Statute 
miles, each containing C40 acres. 

9. Column G, Area in Acres.— Thw should be the total area as shewn by the 
Surveyor, unless when altered saljsccpicatly to survey by diluvion, alteration of bound- 
ary, or other such causes. 

10. Column 7, Cultiriateil Area. — ^Tliis should be the area shown in the T?nt- 
waree’s returns for ia70 F. S., and reduced to acres. Some care and discrimination 
ivill bo necessary in filling up this and the follouring column. The Tehseeldars should 
be enjoined to use their best eflorts to make the entries correct. Tn districts which 
have come under revision of Settlement, the entries should be made from the Settle- 
ment returns j and in other cases, where khusrah measurements have been made very 
lately, the entries should be taken from them. 

11. Column 8, OuUurable Area. — Tltis, like the preceding column, should be filled 
up from the Putwarces* papers of 1270 P. S., the Settlement returns, or the latest 
measurement. 

' 12. Column 9, ZaMiraj Zand.—T\m should show the amount of rent-free and 

minhaoc land on the latest day — say 1st October, 186.3. Besides madfee and service 
lands, the entries will comprise lands occupied by Government for roads, canals, 
railwaj-B, public buildings, and cantonments. 

l-l. Column 10, Barren Area, — ^This should show the difference between column 
C and the total of columns 7, 8, and 9. If the total exceed the entry in column 6, 
it should he cijualizcd by. deducting the excess from the cntiy in column 8, as the en- 
try in column C must be assumed to represent tbc correct total area. • 

14. Column 11, Demand on account of Lund Jlevenue, — ^Tiris should show the 
demand oh the rent-roll for the Eevenue year 1803-64; to the exclusion of all items 
not sanctioned ly Government. 

15. Columns 12, 13, and 14. — ^Thesc need not be filled np in the mouzahwar, 
but only in the porgunnahwar, tables. 

10. It will contribnte to accuracy in tho compilation of these tables if they he 
reconciled with the former lahles— any difference between the new and former tables 
being explained ns due to previous errors, alterations of limits, diluvion, alluvion, ' &e, 

17. Commissioners are requested to bo careful in examining and checking the 
tables which are sent to them. They will be able to do this best when they .visit the 
several stations comprised in their divisions, Hwy can then obtain verbal explanations 
of the mode m which the tables have been compiled, and of any doubts which they may 
enterlain of the accuracy of the compilation. 

18. Iso greater delaj' than is absolutely necessary should be suffered to occur in 

wmmencmg the preparation of the tables. They should all he lodged ivith the Sudder 
I ° fay next. Collectors are requested to study the Keport prepared 

by ilr Christian of the Census taken on 31st December, 1852. If this work is not 

e m any OfTico, copies will be furnished, or the necessary portions will be re- 
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printed. Attention slionid be directed both to the general remarks and to the special 
entries relating to the Collector’s own district. 


CIRCULAR ORDER No. J, op 1864,. 

Frovi Secketabv, Boabd of Retesde, N.-W. Provinces, to ale Disteict Offioebs, 
N.-IV. Provinces, including JJmerc. — Dated Aliahalad, the 7//< June, 1864,. 

Sib, — In continuation of Circular B., dated the Sth March, 1864,, I am desired' 
by the Sudder Board of Revenue, with the sanction of Government, to append the forms 
of mouzahwar and pergunnahwar returns which are to be used in making the Census 
for the 81st December, 1864. 

2. The mouzahw.'ir returns will be prepared for every separate abadee, whether 
principal village or subordinate hamlet (nuglah, poorwah, mnzrah, astul, &e.). The 
same form will be used in cities and towns for each mohnllah or other convenient 
sub-division. 

8. In column No. 1, each enclosure (ihatah) will be entered by serial numbers. 
In order to facilitate the testing of the forms, care will be taken to set down the 
enclosures one after another in the order in which they are situated. An enclosiue 
m.ay be defined to be a compound or ysurd, containing one or more detached dwelling- 
rooms, occupied by one or more families. 

In column 2, by the term " house,” or " family,” is meant those who live to- 
gether, and ordin.'irily cook their food at the same hearth {choolali). 

In column 8, the name of the head of the family wiU be entered. 

In column 4, the caste of the person entered in column 3 will be noted. It will 
not be necessary to record minute sub-divisions of castes : it will be sufficient to enter 
the more general and well-known denominations as Tewaree, Bandey, Doobey, Misr, 
Bughel, Bais, Euchwar, Ugurwala, Ugruhree, Eusurwanee, Kayuth, &e. j Syud, Sheikh, 
Futhan, Mogul, Jolaha, Dhoooneya, &c. 

In column 5, the occupation of the person whose name is entered in column 3 
will be entered. When the person derives the whole or any part of his subsistence 
from land, the word “ agriculturist ” will be entered ; otherwise the particular occupation 
will be noted. All persons under 12 years of age will be entered as children. Ex- 
treme accuracy in this respect is not to be looked for. The notes will be compiled 
after the return for the 31st December, 1864, is con-eotly filled in. For th8 purpose 
of compiling notes 2 and 8, all the persons in columns 4 to 7 may be assumed to be 
of the same caste and occupation as the head of the family named in column 3. This 
will be sufficiently correct for practical purposes. 

• 4. The work must be set on foot at once. The first step will be to organize 
the agency. In each abadee there will be one or more enumerators, to each of 
whom blank mouzahwar forms will be given. Not more than 100 houses will be 
entrusted to any one enumerator. The enumerators in agricultural mouzahs will be 
either the Futwaree or an assistant or relative of the Futwaree, failing which, any 
trader or land-holder of the village who will undertake the duty, or a subordinate 
Revenue official or other sufficiently intelligent person. These persons will fill in 
the returns of the village residents (omitting strangers, such as guests and travellers) 
as correctly as they can up to the end of October. The Futwarees will, each in their 
own htflkas, give their assistance to aU the enumerators, and inspect their work. Over 
every ten or fifteen enumerators there will be a superintedent. In districts where 
Settlement operations are going on, the superior Ameens may be employed, or they 
may be selected from the superior Tehseel Officials. No assistance should be taken 
from the Folice. 
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w’lioni duties are thus assigned in the interior of the district should be encamped in 
the vicinity for at least a week before, to see that everything is properly in train. 

4 • 

15. The Superintendent ot the Government Tress lins'heen directed to print Oordoo 
and English forms. Collectors should without delay indent for the number of sheets 
they may require. Specimen sheets are herewith sent. 

16. It is hoped that to a great extent the work will he carried on without paid 
.assistance ; but, pai'ticnlarly for the cities, some extra Mohurrirs no doubt may be re*. 
quired. Estimates should at once be prepared and submitted for sanction. 


Seliirt! of Persons who on the night of Saturday, the Slot Deeemler, 1S64, or 18^^ Poos, 
ia72 Fnslee, were present in the of Tergnnnah 


Zillah 


No. of enclosure. 

No. of llOllBC. 

Name of the m.as- 
ter of the honse, 
or head of the 
family. 

Caato of ditto. 

Occupation of ditto. 

SlAt.ES. 

Feuales. 

• t 

Bematks. 

Adult. 

a 

«> 

w 

2 

3 

o 

Adult. 

e 

9 

%» 

D 

I. I 2. 

s. 

I 

1 

4. 

1 

5. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Total, ... 



1 












Note 1. .{ 


Note 2. ■{ 


Note S. 


Tothl Males : 
columns 6 
and 7. 

Total Fe- 
m.ales: co- 
lumns 8 
and 9. 

Tot.*:! Adults: 
columns 8 
and 8. 

Total Child- 
ren; co- 
lumns 7 and 
9. 

1. 


3. 

4. 




• 


Total Popu- 
lation: CO' 
Inmos 6, 7, 
8, and 9. 


5. 


Castes. 

Total number of persons in each 
caste. 

1. 



r 

Occupation. 

Total number of persons in each 
occupation. 

1. 

k 

O 


These Notes to be 
compiled after 
the form has been 
filled up— I. r., on 
or after the 1st 
January, 1865. 
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Tiio Per^raanahTrar Fonn vrill be tiinsi — 


1 
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xs. 

Feilvixs. 
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Kotes I, 2, and 3 as ia the Moczahwar Statements. 
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BOARD OF REVENUE, N.-TF. PRO'STafCES. 

Omes jrrjTonAXDCJt No. 037. — Dated Allahabad, the 16th Acghst, 1864. 

RErrr.r.iSG to Circular No. B., dated Stb March last, the undersigned has the 
Loaor ta direct tbe attention of the Collector of to the following remarks 

E. The entries of area and jnmma in the Tchsccl-Pergnnnahw.ar Abstract, pre- 
pared under the alwrc Circular, should be compared with the corresponding entries in 
the printed statistical statement compiled in thb OfRce from materials lately furnished 
ly the Collector, and the variations, if any, between the two statements reconciled* 

S. As the demand in the Abstract is given for 1863-64, it should he compared 
with that in the statement for that year lately submitted by the Collector, and the 
varialisns noted. 


4. "With referoacc to para. 1C of the Circular above alluded to, the Collector 
'^I’.rili Kconcilc the entries in the present and former tables, and furnish a memo, 
f f variations only in respect to columns 6 (area), 9 (lakhiraj), and 11 (demand). The 
< -'.aj arL-aii of the entries for each pergnnn.ah should be separately shewn, and an 
al ’tract of the total result added. 


No. 943A. ' 

Fr. " U.sDVK.SrcarTAry to GovEr.:;3rE.vT, AT.- IT. Prottnecs, fo OmciATJLVG SECRETAity, 
Boaed or RcvENcr., A’.- IF. Provvicet. — Daled Ngnee Ta!, the 19th Avgust, 1864. 

Sir.,— -Tn reply to your letter No. 529, dated tbe 3rd instant, I am desired 
fo slat? that Hi- Honor the Lieutenant-Governor sanctions the proposal of the Board 
thr-t the C?n=^is of the population of these Provinces should be made on Tuesday, the 
10. fi J.anuary, 1SG5, instead of on the Slst December, 1864, as originally ordered. 


BOARD OF RE^•EN’UE, N-W. PROVINCES. 

Oilier. Mnfor.At.Dvs! No. 1060 , of 1SC4’.— Dated 6rii SErrEiiBEB, 1864. 

'Cory forwarded for information, in continuation of Circulars Nos. B. and J 
da*., -i re=j.'etlv..ly the Sth JIarch and 7th Jane, 1SC4. 

I ' rm’ and Circular? to l;o altered accordingly. 

T . all District Ofitcerj-, includiug Ajmere, 


t;U{Ct.TLAR ORDER No. P. 

liiTO, s.-ir. p, 

- ■ ■ ' ■; »rt oot 1. 1. 

' ‘k'- arc to be included in the returns. 
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2. Tlie Military Authorities will afford their aid where it is necessary for the 
accomplisbmpnt of this part of the duty. 

3. In compiling 3 *our returns, j'ou will be careful to distinguish Europeans from 
natives of the countrj'. You should also see that those serving in the army are classed 
separately. 

BOARD OF REVENUE, N-W. PROVINCES. 

' Office Memobaitdum No. 1S14-. — Dated Allahabad, the 24th October, 1864. 

A Census of persons resident within the limits of this Government will he taken 
on the loth January, 1SG5. To render this complete, it will he necessary to have 
accuriitc returns of the troops and camp-followers in-thc several cantonments. 

The muster-rolls of CJich regiment, it is presumed, will give the requisite informa- 
tion as to the rank and file, and in the <»se of European regiments tliere will no 
doubt be regimental records giving the number of non-combatants and women and 
children. 

But of the c.imp-followers a Census in the ordinary form must be taken.' To 
ensure accuracy, it will be advisable to take a preparatory Census a week or a fortnight 
before the final Census is taken. 

IVherc the camp-followci-s are numerous, and the bazaar large, it will be well to 
have an enumerator to every 50 houses. 

"Where the camp-followers are not numerous, a larger number of houses may be 
entrusted to one enumerator j but the larger the number of enumerators, the grciiter 
will be the facility in doing the work. 

Two returns should be given, shewing the results of the enumeration. 

The 1st (A) will give the combatants, rank and file, of both Native and European 
troops, and the non-combatants, male and females, in the latter. 

The 2nd (B) will give the camp-followers. 
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B. 



OSli'or? vrill I'S tbe best juJgss cf the mscHneiv to b? iis?d in 
‘.be crxEcra’.joa. 

Wc-jM' n';r'»~intp aw rn tb; Earob, probablv aa earlv bjar ia ib? foKawa xtill bo 
tb? b'-*. time b'r tabiar: the Ct”.'.?c5 ; but in tb? cu>j of troops ia caatonmeats, ain-o 
• « r' *u*. i? hour s* rrhi.'Ji oT>cratioii? should CMumcuo?* 


B'.iak foTES cf rotara rill bo snppli-rl froE this 02c?. 


CIRCUL.\B ORDER No. TV. 

7'.—. Frort7Ar.Y. Boitn or REvroaT, -V.-jr-. ^rrn'r.vn fo all Disrrjicr OrF:cxss> 
.V.-P*. r.'.-r/T.'rfj :s.*.'si;v * DmsiOKAL Orrserss c.tt Col'kantdcg Or- 

yrcrr.s. S.-P'. rf.Tfs.v.* ,* <r:i DiiriT Agekt, East I^*DIAS Railvtat. — 
Ar.-h:3 f, tlf 17/: S.'Tir::tr, ISGi. 

Sir', — Under caiors froE GoveniEcat, tbe Board cosire me io sav that all 
<* ;ri‘.\'r.' o;ua?;t?3 rhb tbe Ckr.sus are at caco to be suspended. No Censas will be 
t.'/uea in tbe cu«"jiu 5 rear, ;:ule?« fartber orders to that effeut are issued. 

CIRCULAR ORDER b'o. X. 

i- - Srr'-.-r\r.t. Rrira or RrvrNTJ:, X~ir, Prorieres, all Di5Tr.iCT OrriCErj:. 
.v.-TJ'. f'r jV.-.'r rV-p DiTjsiONAL Ornctr^ c.-ji Co.vvAvoisG Or- 

ir-'ss x-jr Fr-.-'-tr; ,;rj Prrrrr Aorxr, East Ikpian Rs.n.WiT.— f 
J /V S?/: .V.-rsrifr, liC-1. 

^ ^ feriiu j to tbe Board's Csroalar McEomaduE direetincr that the Ceasu* 

f r*Et<-'”.s ( • a* , r.>> sv.'p'u dv'd, 1 ue row desired to inforE vout'uat, under the sane- 
f.u . : tb.- S-;t VE? GoTcruEcat, tbe Census will Iv: taken ca tbe lOth Jaauarv rest. 
ii treiiir-'e J.terEiaed. 


CIRCULAR ORDER Xo. Gl. 


"'■ J“'^^^’<'^«Evnsn:,A:-n:Peorl>:ivs,/r all District Orr^c.* 

v:, A-^rv—iJu/eJ^/ArL:- r?e 25/* 1SP3, 

,• r. June last, I am Greeted br 

^ « rcaortia- 

‘ ■ ' " ; r.-i .T-.,! by ibeir Circular above referred to. * 


' . - » s ► * .*7 •. •,t^ « ^ • • 

*“* 1*> kka..M bA w** •■ **' ♦.»< •« «. ■ _ 


vea w2 Lave already collected. 
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About three huudted years ago the Maharajah of Srcenuggur made over the Doon to 
AjbhuKoor and the Eanee Kumoutee. Under their auspices many villages sprung up, 
chiefly mthc neighbourhood of the present town of Dehra— e. Ajibpoor, Knolagir, 

Kcear Koolie, Bhat Bher, Bhogpoor, and others. The assessment on these villages was 
very low, and theiuhabitants chiefly consisted of Banghurs, Goojnrs, Kulals, and Baos, 
who had’emigrated from the plains. At this time Nawada became a large town, and 
the aforesaid *’Ajbha^:oor and the Banee lived there. At this period the Doon was well 
populated. This lasted till Stik&ul 1786, in which year the Bevenue of the Doon was 
B,s. 94,346, and there existed 400 uslee and daMilee villages, exclusive of land that 
had been given as jagheer, 

Ajbhu Koor and the Eanee Kumoutee gave their names to many places still exist- 
ing (e. 9-> Ajubpoor, and two haghs near Dehra, each bearing the name of one of these 
nders). 

Brom 180S to 1818 the Nawab Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, of Nujeebabad, was in posses- 
don of the Doon (how, does not appear). The Doon was then well populated, and yielded 
a revenue of Es. 1,26,000, and between the Ganges and the Jumna there were nearly 
500 mhe and iaUiUe villages. In 1819 the Maharajah of Gurhwal was again in 
possession of the Doon. The head-quarters of his Nazim were at Nawada, and his 
troops were quartered there. Nawada was then the capital of what is now known as 
the Santour Bergunnah, and gave its name to this pergunnah. The Boon was consii 
dered part of Gnrhwal, and it has only been fetingnished as the Dehra Doon since' 
the British rule was established. 

There is no certdn knowledge of how many Governments there were between 
1830 to 1860 Sumbut, nor how long each lasted. The Maharajah of Gnrhwal died in 
Sumbiit 1839. For. twelve years the country was in a most unsettled state, and was 
held alternately by the Nahun Eajah, Nawab Gholam Khadir, and the Maharajah of 
Gurhwal, who pillaged it and rained it. Besides, it was exposed to raids from the 
Sikhs and Maharattas. Then for about eighteen years Hurree Singh Meah, of Goo- 
lair, held it as amil under the Maharajah of Gurhwal. He oppressed and extorted from 
every one. . The revenue of the Doon at this time was about &om Es. 8,000 to 13,000. 

Hurree Singh had a feud with Eajab Eamdial Goojur, of Landhonra. The Goo- 
jur, out of enmity to Hurree Singh, looted the country, and between the two Dehra 
Doon became a wilderness. 

From about 1861 to 1879 Sumbutf the Goorkhas held the country, and raised a 
revenue of fromEs. 9,000 to 16,000. They oppressed the country; butabout 1866 Sumhut 
they took steps to colonize it, and were partially successful. Nawada was still the ca- 
pital. There was a large town and bazaar there, and it was the residence of the nobility. 
The Maharajah of Sreenuggur himself lived alternately at Nawada and Sree- 
nuggur. He also sometimes lived in Nagul, Eajpoor, Bugwuntpoor, and Thano. 
These towns were all well peopled and had good bazaars, and so in a less degree were 
Suhenspoor, Pirtheepoor, and Kulleeanpoor. Dehra was part of Koorburrah, and 
was called Dehra from the tnundir of Gooroo Earn Rae. His history is that, about 
117 years ^o, Gooroo Earn Eae came to Kandlee, on the other side of the Tonse, and 
after living there a short time, became to Koorburrah, where he. died. After this the 
wife of Gooroo Ram Rae, Matah Punjabkoor, Mahunt Sewa Doss, and other friends' 
and admirers of the deceased, made arrangement to perpetuate his name by establish- 
ing a mvndir and fair (both of which exist to this day). The Maharajah Putteli Shah, 
coming about this time and hearing that the gooroo was dead, gave Koorburrah, Raj- 
. poor, and Chamasaree as an endowment to the mnndir. Pntteh Shah’s successor gave 
the manJirfour other villages,— Damunwala, Meeonwala, Punditwaree; and Dhurtawala. 
About this time, from oppression of its rulers and the raids of robbers, Nawada was 
deserted and the Nazim came to Damunwala and lived there, which was the origin of 
the present town of Dehra, which became finaUy established under British rule. 
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In very early ages Eajpoots and Bralimins from the plains settled in Gurhwal. 
The Rajpoots intermarried with a race known as Kussies (a hill race of very low 
caste), and thus themselves lost oasto, hut continued to call themselves Rajpoots. "When 
* the Rajah of Gurhwal wished, to people the Boon, he brought these men down from 
Gurhwal. Though they called themselves Rajpoots, they were not acknowledged by 
their brethren of the plains, and could not (and cannot now) intermarry with them’. 
The better class of these gradually took the titles of Rawub, Bisht Negee, and Knrae- 
lee, and the inferior cLisscs (the dependents who came with them) were called Rowleor. 
The families of R.'ijpoots who from time to time have come from the pkains and inter- 
married with the Boon Rajpoots have lost caste, and there are only ten or twelve houses 
of Rajpoots who intermarry with families in the plains.’’^ 

The Brahmins who settled in Gurhwal soon lost sight of the obligation of caste,' 
.and intermarried with the Rajpoots and with the hill tribes,- and they adopted to a 
grc.at extent the customs of the Rajpoots. They separ.atcd into smaller castes, such as 
Notalj^Iatana, Bub.a1, Bungw.'il,Bhangnna,Otal, Kookraitee. The two chief sub-divisions 
of castes were the Scroulcc and Gungraree. The Gungraree will oat bread from the 
hand of a Scroulcc ; but the Scroulces will only cat from the hands of one of their own 
c.astc, and not from one of their own caste who has married a Gungraree. These Brah- 
mins came from Gurhwal to the Boon with the Hill Rajpoots. The Gour Brahmins 
came direct from the plains, and still keep their purity of caste, and marry only with 
Brahmins from the plains. Of this class is Jowala, Brahmin of Raepoor, and his family. 

,'j These latter (the Gour Brahmins) are recent emigrants. Bnt the Seroulee and 
Gdngrarcc Brahmins are old inhabitants. 

The Bnny.ahs and Slahajuns who originally came from the plains have in many 
cases intermarried with the Hill Rajpoots, and have thus lost caste. Their descendants 
are called Ghatta Bunyahs. 

The lower castes, such as Carpenters, Chumars, &c., are supposed to have been im- 
ported b}' the Maharajah of Gurhwal from the plains.f 

Besides the above-mentioned castes, there are a few Oodasee Fuqueers, who came to 
the Boon from the Punjab with Gooroo Ram Rae. ’ 

The origin of the Mehras in the Eastern Boon is not well known. They are sup- 
posed to correspond to the Bokhsurs of Rohilkhuud, and are believed to be the degen- 
cr.ate offspring of Eahars and Bunjaras. 


*" In the Doon nt the present time there nre fiimilies of liajpoots who hare comparatively 
recently come from the plains, and who stiil keep up their connection by marriage, &c., trith the parent 
stociL These fsimilies will not eat or intermarry with the original Doon and Hill liajpoots. 

■f The mass of oil the lower castes, such os Cbnmars, Kahars, &c., haves probably come to the Doon 
as cnitivation has been extended, and also in consequence of the arcat influx of Europeans to the Doon. 
These have brought in their train domestic servants and farm labourers, wbo have gradually settled in the 
Doon. But, besides these, there is n large floating population of tlie lower classes, who depend for their live- , 
lihood on domestic service, or come ns Mdars to the tea plantation, and who, when it suits their puipose, go 
away and are replaced by others. 

■ Note. — ^Tho above has been taken on the authority of the Canoongoe, whose knowledge is of course 
only traditional, and it must ho token for as much as it is worth. The Census Setnrnsox 1863 show many 
more castes than those above referred to. These 1 believe to have been introtaced by British settlers, and 
their numbers are yeiirly increasing. But in my opuiion the original settlers in the Doon c., those who ■ 
settled here before the British rule) were composed in the first instance of Brahmins and Bajpoots from 
Gurhivai As these established settlements, Buny.ahs and a few artisans and Chumars were attracted from 
the plants. Tile first have, as shown by the Canoongoe, lost caste by intermarrying' with the Hill Bajpoots, 
and tlieir descendants are known asGluitta Bnnyahs. Of tliis ctass is one of the wealthiest men inDchra, by 
name Eamnath. It is also worthy of notice that the better castes, who came in c.-u-ly times to Gnrhwal and 
the Doon evidently looking upon themselves as cut ofE froin nil communication with their e.arly homes, . 
linqnishedtheprciudiccsofcastenndintermarried freely with the Hill taibes; wlicrciis the recent emi- 
grants to the Doon, on account of the greater facilities of communication with the plains, no longer look upon 
themsclTCS as expatriated, bnt keep up the connection with their families, and will not acknowledge their 
degenerate brethren ; and thus there are two classes of Brahmins and Kajpoots, both of whom ch^ their 
right to the castes, but who do not associate with each other. 

Of tha lower c.Tstcs of Hill tribes I have been unable to trace tlie origin. Of these are the Bajgee and 
Domriis; bnt it appears probable that they hare from time to time been recruited from outcasts of every de- 
scription. 
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SAHARUNPOBE, 

Tire foliowing table gives some information regarding the different castes in- 
habiting the district 

“ The district scenis to have been first generally inhabited about the year 1300 
A. D., and, with the exception of this universally acknowledged date amongst the 
. ‘‘ ISatwea, a\V seems to be enveloped in mist and uncertainty.” 

history or castes in ZILLAII SAHARUNPORE. 


u 



c> 

’b 

B 

Caste. 


a 



1 

Bnahmin, 


2 

Bnnoah, 

• •1 

3 

Dhoosur, 


4 

Rajpoot, Hindoo, 


6 

Khutreo, 

••• 

0 

Eaitb, 

• •• 

7 

Syud, 


8 

Sheikh, 


0 

Pathan, 


10 

Enmloh, 

••• 

11 

Racn, Hindoo, 


12 

Beloch, 


13 

Jat, 


14 

Aheor, 

••• 

16 

^Thnttra, (MuMulman,] 

16 

Eulal, Hindoo, 

• •• 

17 

Ditto, Mussnlman, 

••• 

18 

Khojah, 


19 

Kumaognr, 

«*S 

20 

Teergar, 

•«< 

21 

Mooohie, 

• •• 

22 

Mehmar, 

»** 

23 

Mnmari, 

«•« 

24 

Joolaha, 


'26 

Lobar, hlnssnlman. 

OS* 

26 

Badbie, Massnlmaa, 

l«« 

27 

Fherai, 

fS* 

28 

Bissateo, ' 

• ■* 

29 

Bunjara, 


30 

Sahoongnr, 

fl* 

31 

Eaguzee, 

• ** 

32 

Kungeogur, 

«•* 

33 

Oarab, 


34 

Durzie, 

• Of 

35 

Enssie, 

*•* 

36 

Khoomra, 

*•• 

-37 

nnjjam, 

• ** 

.38 

Bhisteo; 

*•• 

S9 

Dhobey, 

•*• 

.40 

Toblic, 

••• 

41 

Eiiyraddoo, 


42 

Atnsbaz, 

••S 

43 

Tubbak, 

**• 

44 

Bbnttccara, 

••• 

45 

Sokulgnrh, 

• SI 

46 

Mallio (Mnssalman), 

• •0 

47 

Gugra, 

' OOO 

48 

Rangrez 

••• 

49 

Ghosce, 

1** 

60 

Bildar, 

*** 

61 

Fakcer, 

**S 

62 

Mirdab, 

»•* 

63 

Soonar, 

ft* 

64 

Bansphor, 

0*0 

65 

Cbohan, 

*** 

66 

ICoonjrn, 

•so 

67 

Men, 

•** 

68 

Bundookchco, 

••S 

69 

Dome, 

••• 


Remarks. 


The Oor Bralimins came from Bengal, tke Qoojarateo Br.alimlns from 
Ooojnrnt, and other Brahmins from the vicinity o{KanouJ,froml300 to 
1400 A. D. 

The Ugenrwal, &c., came from Ugroah, beyond Hissar, about MOO A.D. 
The Dhoosur Bnnoahs came from Rowarcc, in Goorgiton, abont IBIO 
A. D. 

The Hindoo Rajpoots came from Onde abont MOO A. D. 

Tills caste came nom Feshawnr and Hooitan, In the Punjab, about 
1600 A. D. 

Came from Bhntnair, Ziilah Sirsah, and otherparts of the North-West* 
orn Frovincos, from 1300 to 1600 A. D. 

Came from Arabia originally, and have been in S.'ibarnnporo since it 
was inhabited, abont ISOO A. U. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto' ditto ditto. 

Came ft-om Enmoodnnggnr, and have located tbumsclres In Sabarnn- 
poro for tlio past 800 years. 

Came to Saharnnporo from Qur Gnznco and Sirsawul, in AOghaniilan, 
abont 1060 A. D. 

Came from Bclochisthan abont 1400 A. D. 

Ditto Slrsapnthan, in the Decenn, about 1000 A. D. ' 

Ditto Mnthra and Rowaroc, and have been in Saharnnporo since 
drat inhabitod, abont 1800 A. D. 

Ditto Mooltan, in the Punjab, 260 years since. 

Ditto Punjab abont 1400 A. D. 

Ditto Delhi abont 1760 A. D. 

Ditto Hoerat 200 yoars since. 

Ditto Arabia 300 ditto. 

Ditto Persia 600 ditto. 

Ditto Arabia 600 ditto. 

. Ditto Ditto 400 ditto. 

Ditto Ditto 660 ditto. 

Ditto Ditto 660 ditto. 

Hot known whoro they camo from, bnt have boon in Baharnnporo 400 
years. , . 

Came from Mooltan, in tbo Pnniab, 200 years sineo. 

Ditto Khelat, 660 ditto. 

Ditto ■ Elrana, in Ziilaii MooznlTomnggar, 200 ditto. 

Ditto the Lower FroTinocs 400 ditto. 

Ditto Deihio 400 ditto. 

Ditto Arabia 600 ditto. 

Ditto Mooltan, in the PnnJab, 650 ditto. 

Ditto all parts of the country ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

. Ditto Arabia, 600 years since. 

Ditto tbo Lower Provinces 100 ditto. 

Ditto from thoPunJab 660 ditto. 

Ditto the Lower Provinces ditto. 

Ditto Jodhporo ditto. 

Ditto Mooltan 400 ditto. 

Ditto Bongal 600 ditto. 

Ditto Arabia 660 ditto. 

Ditto Delili ditto ditto. 

Ditto Turkey 600 ditto. 

Hot known whore they camo from. 

Camo from Dehii 200 years since. 

Ditto Jeondh, &o,, 660 ditto. 

Ditto Mooltan, in the Punjab, 650 ditto. 

Ditto Khelat 660 ditto. 

Ditto Punjab 80 ditto. 

Ditto all parts of the country. 

Ditto Onde 660 yoars since. 

Ditto Dehii 600 ditto. 

Natives of BaUarunpore, Sto., took this appellation 160 ditto. 

Camo from Onde 600 ditto. 

. Ditto the Lower Frovincos 126 ditto. 

Ditto Rowaree 660 ditto. 

Ditto Hcora Hcroo, Ziilah Bijnour, 300 ditto. 

Ditto Arabia 400 years since. 
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niSTORV OF CASTES IN 2II<I>Air SAHARI3NPOEE.-(C’onc/i/(?«i) 


tm 

u 

ja 

B 

a 

Caste. 

Remarks. 

CO 

Knndiiin, ... 

Camedirom the Pnnjab GSO years since. 

Cl 

Tuzzatvagur, ... 

Ditto ditto 300 ditto. 

(is 

Zalioorcc, 

Ditto Anibia 400 ditto. 

ca 

.Tliojnlit ... 

Nat Ires of S.-iharunporo, See., took this appellation 500 years since. 

Cl 

Joglicc, 

C.amo from Goojerat GGO years since. 

Co 

Goojnr, llindoo and Mns- 



suIiiMns, 

Came from Enrnaul 550 ditto. 

cc 

}i]iurboonja, ... 

Ditto Rhntnair, in SIrs.a, 400 ditto. 

07 

Riirwa, ... 

Ditto SrccnURinir, in Gnrhwal, 300 ditto. 

cs 

I’utiva, 

Ditto Aar.*! 300 ditto. 

CO 

Lore, 

Ditto Delhio 400 ditto. 

?0 

Cliciicp, 

Ditto tlio Punjab 300 ditto. 

71 

Kapree, 

Ditto Rohiikund 300 ditto. 

7S 

Bcu'ra, ... 

Ditto 5Iarw.ir 90 ditto. 

73 

KooraRur, 

Ditto Rohilciind 400 ditto. 

74 

Koomliar, ... 

Ditto the Lower Provinces 400 ditto. 

Br m 

Sainuc, ... 

Ditto Ddhie and Ditto 200 ditto. 

K m 


Ditto Dclhic 550 ditto. 

K m 

PnkODtli, ... 

Ditto Bengal 553 ditto. 


ByraRCo, 

Ditto Oojaiii, in Decoan, 600 ditto. 


lUiat, 

Ditto Goojrat 500 ditto. 

so 

IColCOi 

Ditto the Lower Provinces 500 ditto. 

si 

Sainsco and Rnnwaria, 

- Ditto all parts of llio coaatry 300 or 400 dittc 

82 

Lodab, 

Ditto Goorgaon 550 yeiirs since. 

S3 

Rone, 

Ditto Unnsec 500 ditto. 

s* 

liciiRalcc, ... 

Ditto Bengal, 100 ditto. 

S3 

Illioci, 

Ditto Rnndlccnnd, 150 ditto. 

80 

Mniralii ... 

Ditto nilts of Central India, 100 ditto. 

87 

Ucrcc, ... 

Ditto the Lower Provinces 200 ditto. 

ss 

I’asoo, 

Ditto Ondo 100 ditto. 

89 

Koornicc, ... 

Ditto ditto SOO ditto. 

90 

Gudiirc.a, ... 

Ditto tbo Punjab 550 ditto. 

91 

Kbuttcchs, ... 

Ditto Ditto 530 ditto. 

92 

Cbumar, 

Ditto Rcwarco and Mnitra 630 ditto. 

93 

Mcbler, ... 

Ditto Natives of Sabarnnporo 550 ditto. 

94 

Goshain, ... 

Ditto Oojain, in Deccan 500 ditto. 

99 

Moglitt]^ ••• 

Ditto Turkey 500 ditto. 


S^ABu.NFOBu CouJ:CTonAT£; j B. D. ROBERTSON, 


TVjc SIA of April, 18GG, ] Collector, 


MOOZUFFERNUGGUK. 

The Collector of this district, Sir. S. hlartuj, makes the following remarks in 
forwarding a Jlcmorandum on the Prevalent Castes in Mozuffernuggur, drawn up by 
!Mr. E. J. Leeds, Assistant Collector:—’ 

2. “ Of the ilahomedans, the Syuds hove been the most influential landholders.; 
“ but I regret to say they are fast disappearing, and being replaced by the money- 
“ lenders. Of the Hindoos, the Buneahs or Mahajuns are under British regime the most- 
“ powerful, from the fact of their having most of the capital in their own hands, and 
“ practising the utmost cunning in turning this capital to the best advantage. Of 
“ the purely Hindoo agriculturists, the Jats are the most prosperous, and as a eian very 
« influential. Next in order come the Eajpoots, Tuggas, Goojurs, &c., 

8. A notable fact is the presence of Mahomedan Jats, Garrahs, Goojnrs, and 
“ Eajpoots mixed up Avith Hindoos of the same caste. It is not uncommon to find 
“ half a village owned bj' Mahomedan, and the other half by Hindoo, Jats. The Maho- 
medans, however, attend the same ceremonies, consult the same Brahmins as to 
auspicious days, seasons, S:c., and practice many of the rites of their Hindoo brethern. 
“ This curious intermixture is accounted for by the necessity imposed on all petitioners 
“ to the Court of Dehli submitting to circumcision before their prayers were heard by 
“ the Emperors. 

4. ‘‘ Mr. Leeds has, I think, eliminated all the leading traditions prevalent. Any 
imperfection there may be in the narrative is due to want of sufficient time to prepare 
a full account of all the castes. ” 
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Report on Ha Casles and Races, ly It. J. Reeds, Esq., -Assistant GoUeclor. 

To the Collector of Mpozuffernagger. 

Sir,— In accoidance \nth your instructions of the 27th January, 1866, and 

with reference to the orders of the Suddcr Board of Revenue -No. 46, dated 18th January, 

1866, 1 have the honor to furiush a Report on the leading divisions of caste in this 
district. 

‘ 2 , I. Mahomeoass, — ^According to the Census Returns of 1852, the Mahomedan 

portion of the population comprised 1,82,600, out of a total of 6,72,861 ; and neither the 
totals nor the relative proportion between Hindoos and Mahomedans have been 
much affected by the more recent Census of 1865. The Mussulman inhabitants of this 
district may be considered as falling within one or the other of the sis undermentioned 
classes:— 

L, Syuds 11., Sheikhs ; III., Pathans ; IV., Moguls ; V., Mahomedans following 
trades or professions, mostly Sheikhs and Pathans j VL, Hindoos converted to the Mus- 
sulman faith. 


3. iSyud«.— The Synd families forming what is known as the Barha Sadat 
maybe regarded .as the characteristic element in the population of this district. Tiiis 
influential tribe, although shorn of ranch of the power and splendour it appears to have 
possessed under the empire of the Moguls, is still in the enjoyment of eatetisive zemin- 
daree rights in the east, south-east, and north-western portions of the district. 

4. The Barha Sadat claim to be des^^''‘A from Fatima, the daughter of Maho- 

med, and assert that their ancester, Abul P&^^j'^'^mpanied Mah'c^ed ti£-Crhnznec on his 
first entry into Intel in the year 1001 A. I>. 'jn an earlz period off medan 

mle they would seem to have obtained grants of land in the Moozufleif 
and finally succeeded in ae^uiring the zemindaree possession of a vei 
•finest pergunnabs. 


\ 


5. The Barha Sadat are divided into four branches 


Taiitpiiri, whose chief town is Jailsutb. 

Ciatbanoori, whose chief town is Sumbulhera. 

Kvndlival, whose chief town is Mtf’pra^ / 

Jagveri, whose chief townjs BidolQfcBjab, 200 

6. The precise origin of this designariola j^^°^”['iknown, though five differ- 
ent derivations have been 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 


1. — ^TTilson, in h 
infer that their desigi 

> 2.— A pop 

twelve imams. 

3. — ^It is also sngg 
twelve principal towns or 



Ditto Ara 
■ Ditto >'■«' - 

Ditto 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto ■ 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ' 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto they have been so named from their having possessed 
:^es. 


mo. 

Syuds of Barh, and seems to- 
.. of that town. 

th‘ ' 

f. the effect that this tribe is so called after the 


4. — Or from their have eomdfrom without— f. e., from foreign countries— into India! 

5. — Or, lastly, —and this is the view which appears to be most favored by the mem- 
bers of tbe tnbe,-.tbat they are so named from haring taken up their residence outside' 

the city of Dehli, in order to preserve their sacred character from the pollution of thei 
Meena Bazaar. 


rlnJ'r marks ®v ^ to by Elliott in his Supplemental 
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S. A def ailed account of the liistoij’ of this family, with a narrative of the for- 
tunes of each of the four branches, was submitted in English with the Settlemenc^i 
lleport at the close of 18C4<. 

9. There arc, moreover, a few’familics of Syuds who are not included in the Barba. 
Sadat, hut they are unimportant in cither numbers or influence. 

10. Sieiiis , — Tliis tribe of lilussulmans is located in considerable numbsrs in the 
towns of Poor, Khandla, and Tlianah Bhowan. 

They claim to bo descended from the four Khalifs, Abu Bekr, Omar, Usman, 
and Murlaza Ali, and are known respectively as the Sheikh Sadeeki, Sheikh Farukhee, 
Slieikh Usmanec, and Sheikh Abbasi, or Ulvcc Sheikhs. They assert themselves to 
have come into India with Mahomed of Ghuznec, and to have been located in this 
district since that time. 

11. Pafhans. — Several influential families of this tribe are to be found in the 
western portion of the district, and others in a lower condition of life are scattered 
over the whole of it. 

12. They, too, assert that they have been settled in the Mooznffernuggur District 
since the time of ^lahomcd of Ghuznee ; but Mnnsoor AH Khan, of Jallalabad, the pre- 
sent head of tlic finnily, states the Pathans of that part to have come into the country in 
the time of Shahabudeen Gori, and that the town of J.allal.'ibad was founded by Jallal 
Khan in the reign of the Emperor Alumgir. The Pathans appear to have taken a 
leading part in the contests with the growing Sikh power established by Nanak. 

1 3. Moguls. — ^This tribe, although not very numerous, is yet sufficiently so to 
claim a brief notice. They, like the other tribes of Mussulmans, claim to have settled 
in the district on the first conquest of the country. They came originally from Turkistau, 

14-. MaiomeHans following trades.— Hhese are mostly Sheikhs, 'Pathans, and con- 
verted Hindoos ; but they are so generally known by the distinctive names applied to 
their occupations, that tliey may be regarded as forming separate families or castes : 
such, for instance, are the Julayas, Hajjams, Kasais, Bozhangars, and others. 

15. Hindoos converted to the Mussulman faith. — In a district situated so near the 
Imperial city of Dehli, this class is naturally a large one; but as a rule the persons 

' composing it are little more than Mahomedans in name, retaining many of the dis- 
tinctive features of their ancient faith. 

s 

16. The agricnltural classes of this denomination are chiefly — 1, Gorhas; 2, Jo- 
jhas; 3, J.ats; i, Gujars; 5, Rajpoots. 

17. Garhas are an industrious race, originally Hindoo Rajpoots it is supposed, 
though some say they were only slaves of Rajpoots, and others say 'the name is a gene- 
ral one given to Hindoos who have been converted to Mahomedanism ; bat such, at all 
events, does not appear to be the case in this district, where the classes enumerated above 
are as distinct to all appear.ance as so many castes of Hindoos. Garhas are so called 
from their having adopted with their new faith the Mahomedan practice of burying 
their dead. Little can be learnt of their history, but they state roughly that they were 
converted to the Mahomedan faith between 200 and 300 years ago. 

18. Joghas. — ^This tribe is in all probability composed of converted Rajpoots; 
but why they have taken the distinctive name of Jojhas is not clear. They are said 
bj' some to have been converted slaves, and the name Jojha, signifying stomach, miiy 
have been given to them in derision by the Hindoos, as typical of the inferiority of their 
position. 

19. These are simply Jats converted to the Mahomedan religion, and are 
known as Mussulman Jats. They are numerous throughout the district.. 


• This has not yet been reedred by the Board. 
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SO. Gujars.—U^c iho Jats, they nrc known by tboir old name with the alTis of 
•Mussulman. 

21. jBfljpoofs.— The Mussulman Rajpoots arc pcncrally^biil by no xni-anr. invariably, 
distingilished from the Hindoo Hnjpools by the name of Ran^Mvar. It U ..noorlain nl 
what period the four last-mentioncd classes seceded from their ancient fmth. Other 
converts, following various trades, have retained their old names and many of their 
caste distinctions. 

22. IT.— Hindoos, ^Thc four original castes have in course of time thrown off 

nnmerous offshoots, which liavchy (leereos crystalizcd into distinct castes— a proec-.? to 
which there is so great a tcndciicey in the social life of India, I propose to take the 
primary castes in their order, nnd nnder each head to treat of the snb-divibions do- 
scended from them which arc to he found in this district. 

23. JSraimiiis, — The chief tribes arc the Gour, tho Gujarati, nnd the Pnliwnl 
Rrahmins. 

24. The Gour Brahmins are said to have settled in this district nearly 5,000 years 
ago, at the invitation of . Janmeja, Rajah of Ilastinapoor, who summoned the members 
.of this caste from all parts of India. 

25. The Gujaraii Brahmins, so called from their residence in Gujarat, are stated 
to have settled in this district in the reigns of the Emperors Paruklishur .and Maho- 
med Shah. 

26. The PntUoal Brahmins came from Pali, in the Deccan, about the yc.ir 1710 
A. D. 

27. Another tribe of Brahmins arc known by the name of Bohrae : they follow 
the profession of money-lending and banking, and came into this district from Mar- 
war in the time of Shah Alam, 

28. Thujas. — A fine race, mostly employed in agricultnro, nnd claiming to bo de- 
scended from a Brahmin father and a Cbatrani, They arc said to have come from 
Bikaneer, but the date is uncertain. 

29. EayaU. — The members of this class are descended from Brahmin fathers 
by women of the Sndra caste. They boast, however, of a more illustrious origin, .asserting 
that their ancestor, the Rajah Chaturgupt, was specially created forthe jmrposc of giv- 
ing birth to a writer class, and that he contracted alliances with the dnugliters of Rajah 
Manohar and the sage Tusarman, 

30. The Kayats in this district or? of tho Manohiir family, and mostly belong 
to one of its gofs known by the name of Batnagnr, The Kayats of Kyrana state that 
they came fromBarhin the time of the Rajpoot Sovereigns of Delhi, almut 1,000 years 
ago. There arc numerous sub-divisions of each gol, that of Batnagur alone having, it is 
stated, no less than 84. The Kayats in other parts of the district are of .more recent 
date, having settled about 200 years ago, in the reign of the Emperor Shahjalian. 

31. Ejshalnyas Chatrees, or Ilajpoots.--T!his caste is divided into two gre.afc 
families, the Chandarbansee and the Suiajbansec, and subdivided into innumerable 
and als; besides which it has thrmvnoffalarge number of what now rank ns independent 
castes. Tho Snrajbanscc Rajpoots oiiginally came from Ajoodhia, and the Chandar- 
bansee from Hastinapur and Badtakanshee, 

32. Membem of cither family are to ' be found in the district in considcmblc 
numbers, and many of them, as before mentioned, have been converted to hfabome- 
danism. ^ The castes which have sprung from Rajpoot fathers by women of other tribes 
and wHeh are to be met -with in Moozuffernugger arc as follows :—Khalrees, Jnts, 
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Goojuvs, Rowars, Sauces, Banjaras, BLats, Mabesrees, Bedbabs, Bawarees, Barbees, 
Lobars, Zargars, Cbaiupccs. 

' 33; are descended from a Rajpoot father by a woman oftbe Baisbayi 

caste. They are not numerous. 

31'. Jais.—Tho origin of tins race is obscure, and tbe accounts given by tbe member 
of tbe caste ditfor greatly. Jlany of tbcm bad come witbin tbe last hundred years fron 
the Punjab, but others have been settled in'tbo district for a very much longer period 
The common story is that tbc 3 ' are descended from Rajpoot fathers by women of tb 
Baislmya or Sudra tribes. They were formerly ranked among tbe thirty-sisjroyal familie 
of Rajpoots. TIic Juts of Bbainscc, a large and flourishing community, assert that tbe; 
have been settled in that spot for 1,G00 years, and that they are called Jols or Jat 
from Jatra, the matted hair of Mabadco, from which they sprang. I have not bean 
any mention of the story to wbiob Elliott alludes of their bfiving come originally fron 
Gbuznee, but their customs Gcrtainl^' point to an origin different from that of otbe 
Hindoos. This industrious race of .agriculturists is very numerous in this district, aa( 
has a great manj^ sub-divisions. 

35. The Suluklain and Balain J.ats arcfsaid to have had chonrasees in the west 
ern pergunnahs. , 

t • 

36. Goojurs. — This caste is descended from Rajpoot fathers and women of th( 
Baishaya or Sudra tribes ; many of the Goojurs say their maternal ancestor was a Cha 
maria. 

37. The Goojurs arc to bo found in great numbers in the villages in the Ganges 
and Jumna Khadirs. 

SS. The Kalsan Goojurs in the Shamlce Tehseel are said to have had a chonrasee 
and they state themselves to be the offspriug.of Eals.a, a Rajpoot chieftain who settle* 
at Kyrana some 676 3 'e.ars ago; his children, bj* a woman of some other c.aste, took th 
name of Kalsan Goojurs, and 300 }'cars ago many of them were converted to Mabome 
danisn. 

39. lioicars. — ^This tribe is descended from Rajpoot fathers by women of othe: 
castes— some say, shave girls. There are many of them in the Khatowlee Pergunnab 
the^’’ have a better reputation for industry than their Rajpoot ancestors. They ar( 
s.aid to have come from Daranuggur, Gangrotee, and other places, in the time of th( 
Rajpoot Sovereigns, and some at a hater period, during the reign of Aurungzeb. 

40. Sanees,—A very Industrious r.acc of agriculturists, equal, if not superior, tc 
the Jats. The}' are divided into the Gola Sances and the Bannj'a Sanees. They are 
desoonded from Rajpoots, through Jat fathers and Sudra mothers. 

41. The offspring of a Sudra by a Baishnee woman are also called S.anees. The 
Gola Sances originally came into this district from Umbolla, and the Bannya Sanees 
from Bawani, Asura, and Dhanora. 

42. Sanjaras.— This tribe is descended from Rajpoot fathers, and has innumer- 
.able sub-divisions, They are more or less scattered over the district, but not in great 
numbers. 

43. Biais. — ^The offspring of a Rajpoot father and a Br.ahminee woman. They 
cjime from Sursulkhera, date unknown. 

44 . i!/a/ 5 e«recJ.— Descended from Rajpoot fathers and women of the Biiishaya 
caste. Th^ came into this district from Mahesa, near Bhurtpoor, and also from the 
Deccan. 

45. Descended from Rajpoot fathers and women of the Dargur caste. 

Sc 
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There is no doubt that they receded before the irruptions of the more warlike Ja 
and Goojur colonists ; and thus we find few traces of them in the north-west pergun 
nabs of Chuprowlce and Burote, whore those tribes first made good their footing. 

7. It'tJpool-s.—Vvom the Bnj pools, the other great parent caste, are descendec 
the Jaf, Goojur, Ahccr, ^fcwateCj Rawn, Kutrcc, and Kambo class. 

The original home of this caste was undoubtedly Rajpootana, and thene'e, as wouli 
Ecem likely, came direct the offshoot class named above. 

The pure Rajpoots are supposed to have emigrated into this district at a mud 
later period, probablj* at or about the time of the first Mahomedan invasion and con 
quest of Delhi ; and thus we find them settled in the south-east pergunuahs in greate 
numbers than elsewhere. 

S. Jafs . — ^Thcy are the most numerous of all the land-owning castes in Meerut, 
and arc supposed to have seceded or been excommunicated from the Rajpoots on 
account of some irregular ideas they held on the subject of marriage. 

As in the case of Tagas, it is more probable that they arc the descendants of a 
marriage of a Rajpoot into a lower c.'iste; and one legend distinctly points to Rajah Jns- 
wunt Singh ns their original ancestor, and he, as the story goes, married beneath his rank. 

They all point toHurrianah and Rajpootana ns the country whence they originally 
came, and it is probable that they emigrated thence in large bodies, occupying and set- 
tling down in the country from Delhi westwards along the Jumna and lower rivers 
of the Punjab— -first appearing in the peaceful characters of agricnltnrists, but after- 
wards showing the natural instincts of their race by now and again following the pur- 
suit of arms. 

f 

They gained their first footing in the Chuprowlee, Kootanah, and Barote Pergun- 
nahs of the ^IcSrut District, pushing out before them the Toga oceupants of the soil ; 
and thence they spread themselves, though in less compact colonies, over the whole 
district. 

The Jats, .is a caste, arc again sub-divided amongst themselves into distinct families 
or tribes, which in many respects, particularly as regards marriage, hold aloof from 
each other. 

There arc tho“Hela” Jats, the "Dehta,” the "Snlkban," and the "Des” or '*Desee” 
Jats, nil distinct from each other, and recognizing some distinguishing customs. 

The latter, or Dcscc, tribe arc found in the greatest numbers. 

As agriculturists, they arc the very best farmers and the most industrious of aU 
the castes in these Provinces, patient and long-suffering as taxpayers, quiet and peace- 
loving generally ns subjects, but, like their parent stock, the Rajpoots, easily roused to 
avenge a fancied wrong; or in obedience to their chieftain’s call. 

9. Goqjurs.— The Goojurs and Aheers, or the remaining off-shoots from the Rajpoot 
caste, are alone of sufficient importance to call for remark. 

Sprang from the same root as the Jats, itis quite uncertain when or in what man- 
ner they came into this part of the country. The prevalent idea is that they arrived 
before the Jats. 

They are of unsettled habits, and much given to cattle-stealing and plunder, 
rarely proving themselves good farmers, but showing many of the instincts of a half- 
civilized nomad tribe. < 

We find them generally holding lands along the borders of the Rivets Jumna, 
Ganges, and the Hindun, where the grass jungles and rough, uncultivated lands offer 
attractions to them Tor grazing their herds of cattle. . 

4 c 
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. Until late years there were many powerful Goojiir Chiefs, holding large estates, 
which were much reduced in extent at the time of the old settlements. 

Their legends point to Goozrat, in the Deccan, as the land whence they first came. 

• 10. .dftcers.— The Aheers, who probably emigrated at the same time as the 
Goojurs, are not so -numerous, but follow the same pursuits,— grazing .cattle, and living 
•upon the \)roduce thereof. 

They are by some supposed to bo an intermediate caste between the Jats and the 
.Goojurs. .f 

Their common origin is shown by the fact of tbo three castes “ smohing” and 
“drinking” together. To “eat” would be too great a familiarity for the Oats to 
permit. 

The trjict of country’ known as HowJiree, stretohmg away from Goorgaon to the 
'hills of the Deccan, is said to have been the land whence they emigrated: and the ccle- 
brated Tort of Asseergurh is said to have taken its name from a chieftain of the clan, 
“ Asa,” Aheer— dience Asseer. 

■Whilst we find a strong resemblance between the Aheers and Goojurs in their pre- 
■ •- dilection for the herding, grazing, and breeding of cattle, yet the 'former are not of the 
■same lawless character as the latter, and are more industrious ns agriculturists. 

' The old Aheer proprietary bodies have many of them lost their rights as land, 
owners, and are found in the subordinate position of tentmts— probably a return to 
■'their norm.*:! condition, or rather following the natural rule and order of things by 
‘ which the original squatter gives place to the more settled agriculturist. 

' ' 11. Mvsstilman ; Mtiwtlmatt The Mussalman families, as distinct from 

those originally Hindoo, all date naturally from the first Mahomedan conquests. 

‘ Of these we find the Syuds, who bold a large number of estates settled in the 
Pergunnahs of Meerut and Hustinapore towards the frontiers of IMoozufTcrnugger, 
'which appears to have been for many years n strong colony, gradually now decjiyi^ 
in strength, by reason of their excessive extravagance. * 

' ■ Besides these, we find the Sheikhs, the Moguls, Pathans, Meers, and Belooch— the 
' latter showing their origin in tbeir name, and .even yet bearing all the distinctive 
features of their mountain ancestry in their faces, as in their pursuits. 

IS." The remaining castes require few remarks. 

English land-holders, with the exception of the single village in 
the Chuprowleee Pergunnah, date from the time immediately succeeding the great 
Mutiny and rebellion of 1857, when confiscated estates were sold at favorable r.ates 
to those Englishmen whom it was then thought desirable to settle down upon the soil. 
The result has been more favorable in Meerut than in other provinces of India. 

13. llahajuns and Kaetlis, — ^The Mahajuns and Kaeths have managed to secure 
themselves a position amongst the landed proprietors — the former a very strong' posi- 
•tion in tho vicinity of Meerut; the latter not to the extent which might have been ex- 
pected from their being-the clerkly race, the educated writers of the other castes. * 

• 14. . Since the rebellion of 1857 a considerable number of Jat, Rajpoot, and Goo- 
■jur estates'have been confiscated, which has reduced to the same extent the tabulated 
proportion of those castes. ' ’ - 

BOOLUNDSHUHUR. ' 

Thefolloimg Memorandum of iltli February, 1866, on the Castes preoaUmg inihiis district\ 
uas draim up by G. H. Lawbencb, Esquibe, Offimiing CoUeetor 

' The note giving the ag^egate numbers of the different castes submitted to 

the Board shows that Brahmins,- Rajpoots, Bunnyas, Jats, Gobjurs, Aheers, Lodhas; 
Kahars, Gudhureeas, Chumars, lYeavers, Sheikhs, .Puthans, and-fiarbers predominate.: 
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2. Of these obviously the Chomars, like some of the other louver castes, take their 
names from the trades to which they arc given—s. g,, the Telees, Lohars, Dhobees, 
and persons of hotli the Hindoo and Arahomedau persuasions belonging to these trades. 
I believe it would bo impossi bin to account for the origin of these inferior castes, and 
therefore rcstriot myself to giving some account of the races noted in para. 2, which 
arc worthy of note, taken mostly from native sources. 

3. There arc 13 clans of Ilnjpoots in this district who trace their descent either 
from the Soorujbans (Solar race) or Chanderbans (Lunar race). Of the former are the 
Burhgoojur, Bais, Burgula, Jaiswar, Purmer, oorf Pnnwar, Dore, Kutohwaha, and Geh- 
lotc. 

JStir^poojur 21 jjfoots.— The Burhgoojur tribe claim their descent from Soorujbans, 
and, though the gencologic.'il descents of the Soorujbans ended with Rajah Ugnotree, 
the thirty-third R.ijah, yet they maintain their uninterrupted descent. The family in 
this district fix their origin in Rajah Low, the elder son of Ramchunder, according to 
the .following tradition:— 

In the Siasfert, "goojurec" means the }'onngcr Ranee ; consequently the descendants 
of Rajah Low, the elder son of Ramchunder, from his younger Ranee, were called Bilrh- 
goojurs. Although the meaning of " goojuree” is corroborated by the Shaslers, yet 
nothing is found therein in proof of the above family statement. 

During the reign of RaePithowra, afwjBrithwi Raj.theMewatees, who iuh.abited the 
southern pergunnahs of Delhi, bccamo very powerful. In the year 1222 Biknm, Rajah 
Furtap Sing, caste Burhgoojnr, and a resident of Rajpoor, near Ulwar, being nearly con- 
nected with Kae Pithowra, King of Delhi, was deputed to assist Djegchund fiathore. 
Rajah of Kunouj, in suppressing the inroads of Albh and Oodnl, the generals of Pur- 
mal, R.ajah of Muhoba. 

On his w.ay to ^luhohn, Rajah Furtap Singh halted at Fuhosoo, where accidentally 
a Kaharce woman presented him a petition representing the violence and oppression of 
the ^fcwatecs of Khubreea, on the boundary of Russoolgurh, in Pergunnah Dibbaee, which 
is at present in ruins. The Rajah, seeing that the people of that part of the country 
were hard pressed, opposed the ifewatces and expatriated them. When these tidings 
reached Clicyt Singh, the Dorc Rajah of Coel, who had himself felt their power, he offered 
him his daughter in marriage, and assigned him as dower 200 villages, consisting of 
talooquas of Ciioundohra, Buroulee, &c., the confiscated zemindaree of the Mewatees. 

In 59G Ilijree, during the reign ofSnItan Kotboodeen Ynbuck, the principality of 
R.ajah Dorc of CocI began to decline. Rajah Pnrtap Singh seized the opportimity, and 
from time to time took possession of 1,650 villages on both sides of the Ganges. From 
his two wives lie had five sons, who, after the demise of the R.ajah, thus divided the estate 
amongst them 

Busuntpal took possession of 350 villages in Zillah Biidaon; 

Boddhun Deo got 210 villages in the same district ; , 

Hottee Shah, 175 villages in Narowlee, in Zillah Mooradabad; 

While Ranoojee and Joteejee, being tbc offsprings of the second wife, divided all 
the villages in this district, fixing Kalee Nuddee as the boundary of their possessions. 

In coarse of time the descendants of Ranoojee and Joteejee took possession of the 
entire pergunnahs of Dibbaee, Unoopshuhnr, and Fuhasoo, .and portions of those of 
Khoorjah and Shiknrpore, in this district. After this, subsequent changes took place 
continuously ; so that, there are 2GS monzahs at present in their possession. 

Hindoo Burhgoojurs, who are at present in possession of scattered villages in Per- 
gunnahs Puhasoo, Khoorjah, Burowlee, Unoopshuhnr, and Shifcarpore, trace their origin 
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from Aney Eae, vrto footided Unoopsbuhur. He vras descended from I?anoojec. The 
original estate, at one time very extensive, has now dwindled away to nothing. 

■ ■ The Mussulman representatives of this clan owe their descent to Lall Singh, tenth 
in generation from Joteejee. He was in favor with the Emperor Akijar, from 
whom be received a zemindaree of 64 villages of Taloo<iua Pcelumpore. Lall Singh’s 
son andgrandson embraced the Mahomedan faith, and their descendants arc still to 

the fore, one of them being Hour "Wazeer Ali Khan, Deputy Collector at Meerut, 
and a landed proprietor. 

2. Saw Sajpoo*.— This tribe ako claim their origin from the Soomjbans. Their 

ancient residence is said to be Baiswara, in the Oudh territories. The ancestor of the 
Bak zemindars of Kvlrrnn has obtained from the Emperor of DoUii the grant of the 
zemindaree of 12 villages composing the talooqna of Jurrowlee, . 

3, Burgvla Bijfpoote,— This tribe, owing to the custom of illegal marriage {htrao) 
which is prevalent amongst them, hold but a very low rank amongst the Rajpoots. 

Daring the reign of Rao Pithowra, Drig Pall and Bhuttec Pall, residents of Indore, 
were the two chief commanders of the Emperor’s force at Delhi. These two Chiefs set- 
tled in Mnuzah Jhaieenah, on the banks of the River Jumna. Snhscqnently Drig Pall 
established hk estate at Mouzah Wylanah, in Pergnnnah Dnnkonr, and Bhnttee Pall 
in that of Mouzah Weir Bhownra, in Pergnnnah Seenndrahad. 

At present there are 52 villages in this dktrict inhabited by the descendants of 
these two founders. 

' 4. Bliutlee, alias Jaitwar, BajpooU.—^b origin of thk clan is thus described in 

the history of Nadir, on the authority of Yag Balk Rikheshnr 

Rajah Duleep, son of Rajah Juswnnt Raes, of Nana Mhow, in tbedistrictof Bithoor, 
proceeded to Neemkhar nnder the pretence of bathing, and took possession of the Hnr- 
reeanah territories. He had two sons, who were named Bhnttee and Rangher. The de- 
scendants of these chiefs estabikhed themselves in the dktricts of Sirsa, Hissar, &c,, 
which was called Bhutteeanah, after the name of their ancestor; and as Jessnlmere is 
the chief residence of the Bhnttee tribe, those who left that estate and settled in other 
parts of the country were known by the name “ Jaiswar” ; while those who were forcibly 
converted to the hlahomedan religion by Sultans Kuthooh-ood-deen and Alla-ood- 
deen were called " RangherB”— the prohahiUty being that Rangher himself, with his 
family, became converts. 

During the reign of Bao Pithowra, two brotheis, named Deo and Karee, of the 
Bhuttee family came from Jessnlmere, and, after expelling the Mewatees, vrho were the 
original inhabitants, settled in Mouzah Rnhhoopoorah. By degrees the descendants of 
these two became masfers of 52 villages on both sides of the River Jumna. During 
the reign of Jehangeer, some of these villages were forcibly taken possession of by the 
Belochees, but were subsequently restored to the owners by the Begnm Sombre. At 
present the Jakwats only bold 25 villages in zemindaree. 

The Ranghers possess no mouroom villages, but the villages of Jnreea, Kntreem- 
ahad, Gnnowra, and Huttowia, in Pergnnnah Ahar, were assigned in reward to Alee 
jBufcsh Khan Rangher, the Deputy Collector of Azimgurh, for his loyal services dur- 
ing the Mutinies of 1857. 

o. Funner, ot P unwar, RajpooU.—Taz Punwars also trace their origin to the. 
Soonijbans (Solar race). Nagpoor, Oojeiu, and other districts of Central India, are- 
said to be the ancient seats of thk tribe. 

Rajah Aadate Punwar, the first of this tribe, was the Governor of Malwa. In the 
sjith generation Irom him, the famons Rajah Bikrom was bom. After Bikmm, for ten 
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poncr.'ilK)!)': ilii-f Himily govornel Oojcin ; atul afior Jhaf, for In-eh-c generations the fa- 
mily of Anaik I’.iU Toimir, oIcwmi of Kajali Cliulnva Chowlian, anil seventeen of other 
llnljM-)! tribe-! Micee'iJivoly became Governors of Oojcin, through the interests of tho 
rnnivar family. 

4 

In liOil S-r.fitif, Shalial).ooJ.ilcen Choree cxpcllcil Ilajah ilillorsoin, andexpatri- 
.at-'il tlu* I’nmvar race from Oojcin. 

It iva'rat thi'! time, when all the members of the I’limvarfamilyscallcred themselves 
in ditfacnl ilircs tion'!, that Sham Singh, one of their Sirdars, took np his abode in Ka- 
kira Koralea, in l\'r,;!i!nia!i Ibirrun, by order of the Togluek IJmperors. At present the 
rej're-vn’.ativi-- of thic clan arc to be found in IVrgnnnahs Dibbace and Jewnr. 

.\n oil h^'n! of ih> -e arc the llnrivar, f?rf IChidmnttcca, tribe, who have added the 
dr ign.iti'Ui of Kh!dm<il!-;ea t-j their name from their ancestor having been in the 
t rriiic of !h" 1) >re Hajah. Tliey are sprung from a low ca-^fc woman, and are held so 
far de^r.idi-.l am->!i.'::t the llajpoots that people generally disdain eating the food that 
i-' tcnchel by tlr.'rn. 


Tid-i 


trib-j inhabit three vlllngej in Pergnnnah Bnrrun, in this district. 


<*'. The Dore.- are descendants of Panwars. One of the Rajahs 

of Mynp'ciry i\ .as called Dlioond after his death, on account of his having oflered 
hi*: hea l to the (Juddees Dehcc. Ills descendants wore called Dorcs. 


In SurrJv! IP JO, Rajah Ilurdnt, having left ^fynpoory, exfonded his possession 
in the Deab, where he built 5- forts, rlr,, — the forts of Cocl, Indore, Bnrrun, Alcorut, 
L>nce,Gurhnu>:d;tc:ur, atyl otbers. Althongh his dcfccndants governed the Doab down 
to the year 550 Uy(f, corresponding with Sumhi* 120S, Bikrum,— yet in lOO Uijree, 
when Mahmo d of Ghiir.nee ijivadcd India, the Mcena Mc-o tribe had already begun to 
jdiindcr and commit dacoitie*.-, owing to the weakness of the descendants of Rajah 
llunlut, Fome «f whom then settled in Pcrgnnnahs Dibbace, Indore, Abar, and Syanah. 

When the reign of Clitindcrsein, the last Rajah of this familj-, ended, the Dore 
family began to disperse, and the Tugga family got a footing in Pergnnnah Syanali, 
and the Burbgoojnrs in Dibbace. At present the Hindoo descendants of tbo Dore family 
.are in po^'is^ion of portions ol Mour.abs Dcoganw.ab, Pergnnnah Dibbace, and Bhyn- 
Fakluir and Bahanp.aro, in Pcrgunn:di Altar; while Azeemoolla .and others-, the dcsccnd- 
an!>! of that Ajob P.ill who killcJ his p.atron Chundcrscin and embraced the ^la- 
liomcdan religion witli a view to gain the Chowdlinayet, are in possession of the ze- 
mindarec of Burrnn Klia®. 

7. Ktifc/.tcif.u’, oorf Kndtrjha Rtjpaots . — The exact design.atiou of this tribe is 
Ku-:hwah.a, from the name of Rajah Kush, the younger son of Sree Ram Chunder ; 
and, according to tradition, the descendants of R.ajali Kush are at present the rulers 
of the Jyeporo territory, or A mere, sometimes called Amber. 

Nurwurgurh was the ancient scat of the Kutchw.ahns down to the reign of Rajah 
Null , and afUr him the fort of Amcre remained the chief residence of the Kutchwahas 
for about 1,200 yearn, till the reign of Etijiih Snwacc Jyesingh, who founded the city 
of Jyeporo, which is cbietly inliahilcd by the Kutchwahas. 

In this district, during the supremacy of the Dore tribe, several villages were 
inhabited by tlic Kuleliwalias in Pergunnahs Sy.anah and Bnrrum. At present they are 
in Pergnnnah Klioorjah as zemindars, and in Jlouzahs ^lannckpore and Khuleelpore 
Rath, in Pergnnnah Bnrrun, as cnltivsitors. Tbo Burhg'oojiir family of Burrowlee have 
always assisted these Kutchw.alms in need. 

8. SicsoiiiUef oorf Gchlotc, RajpooU , — ^Thc Sccsondics claim their descent from 
.Shutroghan, the younger brother of Sree Ram Chnuder; nevertheless they draw their 

5 0 
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origin from Oudli. They are called GeMotes, Leing horn of Gelila, tlie wife of their 
ar«stor, and Secsondies from the word “ Shib sodh,” which means the worshippers of 
Shib or Mahadco. 

Tlic ancient chief city of the Gehlotes was Belahheepore, near Surat. Pnrtabchnnd 
Sccsondica having espellcd the descendants of Ramdeo Rathore, established his king- 
dom at Chittnrguth, in Meywar. This Rajah married the daughter of Nowsherawnn 
the Just, and thus the Oodeyporc family is said to descend from Nowsherawan. 

Daring the reign of Rac Pithowra, Rajah Khuwan, alias Gohind Raj, son of the 
Chillorc Rajah, came and took up his abode in Dubra, in Pergunnah Dasuah. By de- 
grees his descendants obtained possession of 60 villages, which were known by the 
designation of sallai of Gehlotes. Out of these, 25 villages which are situated in Per- 
gunnah Dadrcc are solely inhabited by the Gehlotes. Up to this time the descendants 
of Chand Singh, who first settled himself in Mopzah Piaolee, are the owners of all the 
above said villages excepting two. 

CnAXDEBBAlfS. 

0 , I.—Clioxcian Eajpoois. — According to the narrative given by Jndwalleea, Rajah 
Bishen, one of the contemporaries of Jlaharaj Sreekishen, was ealled Rathore and 
Cliowhan both, and hence his descendants are known by both these names ; but the 
Chowhans trace their origin from Purs Ram. 

The Chowhans of this district trace their descent from Rae Pithowra, King of 
Delhi. After the reign of Rac Pithowra, his brothers became governors in different 
parts of this country. One of these, Rajah Sankoit, was Governor of Sombher, which is 
twenty /: 0 !s north of Ajmcrc. He had twenty-one sons, one of whom, Rajah Low, suc- 
ceeded his father, and the rest dispersed. ^ 

Rao Kulaka, the sixth son of Rajah Sankoit, separated himself from bis brothers 
and took up his abode in Jfouzah Sentha, Pergunnah Agowtha. His desc ndants laid 
the foundations of several villages. 

Toj Pall, the twelvth son of Rajah Sankoit, settled first in Mouzah Badlee, and 
aflcrrvards in hlonzah Khutaolee, on this side of the River Jumna, His descendants 
subsequently from time to time inhabited 1-i monzahs. 

Rao Kaloo, one of the descendants of Rajali Tej Pall, married into the family of 
the Tomur of Burat, with whose assistance he expelled the Bhonbbar Brahmins and set- 
tled htmscir in Mouzah Raceporc Kuttowrcc. 

Some time after, when Rao Kaloo and his son were hanged by the Chukledar of 
Ktirrowrce Sccundrabad, on account of oppression shewn by him towards the Bhonbhar 
Bralinn'rs, PutraJ, the grandson of Rao Kaloo, killed the Chukledar of Seeundrabad 
atul went to Dohli, where he was granted a free pardon on embracing the Mahomedan 
rtligioa. On his having done so, all the villages of Bhonbhar Brahmins were assigned 
to him, together with the title of “ Urukrae,” i. c., Killadar. 

Tii‘:rc arc several villages still held by members of this clan, though many have 
away from them. 

1(». 11.— null /cmiVy, or SohnUt i?<y;jcof«.— This family claim their origin 
ir r, C;;.-.n.!..rlat;5 (Lunar race). All the Bhalls in this district claim Sidhrao Jycsingli 
fc dvi:!; . 0 . Racs of P.irpiitiin, in the kingdom of Guzerat, as ancestor. It was a Rajah "of 
t; ilyi. 2 -;ty that conquered Malwa. Tliough overran by Mahmood of Ghuznee, the 
5? !..nb-,o timair.ed on the throne till A. D, 122S. 
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The Bliall family from time immemorial owoed Si villages in Pergunnah Khoor- 
jah. The Chowdhrees of Khoorjab arc the real representatives of this fomily. It ap- 
pears from the gcneological tables prepared during the time of Bahadoor E.han and 
Tara Singh Chowdhrees^ that Kour Sarnng Deo Solonkee, the fourth descendant from 
Sidhrao Jycsingh, was married to the daughter of Rae Seetaram, the Governor of the 
Doab, and cousin to Rae Pithowra, King of Delhi. ^ Through this near connection to the 
throne of Delhi, Sarnng Deo was nominated to the chief office of Puheltoans, and was 
enrolled amongst the courtiers of the King of Delhi. 

In Sitmhit 1263, Kccrut Singh, the ninth descendant from Hameer Singh, was 
deputed by the King of Deliii to expel the dacoit Sfewatees from the fort of Jlnwoee, in 
Pergunnah Bhotce Shahabad, now Khoorjah; and having done so, obtained possession of 
the villages owned by the Mewatees and settled himself in Monzah Urneea, Pergunnah 
Khoorjah ; hut the descendants of Siiwace Singh Bhall remained in possession of Ta- 
loociua Kukonr. After this, both these estates were divided among the descendants of 
Hameer Singh and Suwace Singh, — each party obkiining 42 villages. The descendants 
of Suwace Singh, who still rct.iin their original creed, are up to the present time in pos- 
session of seveml villages in this district. 

Khanchund, son of Khyr Singh, the seventh descendant from Keernt Singh, having 
disagreed with his brother, .\soo Singh, went to Durya Khan Lodhee, the Snbndar of 
Sumbhul, and there embraced the M^ihomcdan religion ; and as the district was then 
under the control of Dtiri’a Khan Lodhee, Khanchund, through his favor, obtained 
possession of half the iVojHrt of his ancestors. 

Nurpnt Singh, son of Asoo Singh, and Lndoo Khan, son of Mulleh Singh, ootf 
Khanchund, during the reign of Akbar obtained possession of the chowdhrayet of Per- 
gunnah Bhootcc Shahabad, and the title of Chowdree, together with a nanhar allowance 
and a fourth share of the net profits of the siiycr revenue of the pergunnah. 

Besides this family, there arc other Mahomedan Bhall Rajpoots in Pergunnah 
Khoorjah. 

11. IIL — Ti>mur,oT Tumvr, Rajpoots. — ^Thc origin of this tribe is traced to the 
Chanderhans (Lunar race). Prom Rajah Puroruwa up to Rajah Jujat they were called 
Chandcrbanscc; and from the time of Rajah Poroo down to the thirtieth generation 
they were known by the namo of Poroohansec ; whilo from the time of K-ijah Korown 
down to the eighteenth generatiou they were designated as Korowns; while another 
branch were known as Pandoos. The Mahahharut is a narration of their iniermean 
wars, B. C. 1400. 

The geneology of the Tomurs now residing in Pergunnah Agowtha is thus usv. 
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Hindoo brothers inhabited 12 villags oOoiha NagnI, kc., in this dhtrlcr, aU of vracn 
lemained in their poss^on domi to the reign of the iTahrattas ; bnt at present their 
holdinas are confined bo a feir bisvras in each of the 3Ioazahs 'Besaitoh, Bhogepore, and 
Phnkhma, -winch are held by the Hindoo Toainrs ; \rhile those of Snbdnlpore, Knnehra; 
and Adhawlee are held by thdr Hahomedan brothers. 


12 , IT.— Jcdor, EqjfpMfe.— The Jadons trace their ori^ from Bajah Jndoo, 
son of Jnjat, -who \Ta3 in lineal descent &om Chanderbans. 

In the ninety-ninth generation firom. Bajah Jndoo, Sreeknshen and Bulram, tae 
chiefs of the Jadon race, -were bom. The Jadons increased to such an extent that they , 
occupied the whole counby np to Gooznrat ; bnt a civil war hrohs out in the family, 
when numbers of tbem were KUed ; many fled towards BdoooMstan and ToorHstan, and 
the rest that sarviTed scattered themselves in the different parts of the conntiy : a fe-w 
settled in .Jesstilmere and Knrrowlee. 


Bujnmahh -was the only son of Sreirishen that survived his fiither. His descend- 
ants are now the mleis of the Burrowlearterritory, in.Eajistan. 


Brij Bhoom— that is, the country around ^nthra — is the ancient residence oi the 
Jadons. Several of them left iinthra daring the ilahomedan invasion of that part of 
the country and settled in parts of this district, so that the Jadons here are of the same 
family as those who reside in Bursanah, in the hlnthia District. 


Jowahir Singh Jadon, of Bnhorahas, made an illegal connection with a barber 
woman. Their ofifepring are called 2fara Bajpoots, and inhabit 12 villages in this district, 
besides a few scattered holdings. 


13. r . — GJiolMr EajpooU . — ^The Chhoknr tribe daim their descent from the 
.Jadons of Knrxowlee j but the general opinion is that they are the ofisprings of a chnol'ns 
(a slave girl), and hence they are called Chhoknis. 

The foundation of the Chhoknr tribe in Pergannah Jewnr is thus described by tbe 
bard Hnrsabee, of Jewnr 


Originally the Gonr Brahmins used to reside in Jewnr Bhass, and the ilewatees 
were in possssion of the adjoining village. In Sninbat 1103, Bikmm Dhoopal Sinsh, 
the Bas of Tehnugger, in the Bhnrtpoie territory, hearing of the violence and opnre- 
sion of the ilewatee towards the Brahnuns of Jewnr, expdled tbem from the adjacent 
villages, and, having granted to the Brahmins certain village, took the ret in his own 
possesion. * 

Dhoopal Singh had two sons, from whom sprung two familie, one called Eawuts 
and the other Urhheea. During the reign of the Delhi Emperors, thee two partie were 
in possession of 78 village in this district, and the pergunnah of Jewnr was known as 
the ehoiTrasst of Chhokurs. 


- During the Hahratta rule some of Ihee c^orrraiee -village were taken possession 
of h\* the Jats by force of arms, and some were lost by private sale, so that the Chho- 
knrs are now in possession of 35 villages only. 


A di'.a'.l cj (knit triits kTo, UmtQti thev trees their origin from Eajpoois, are not cnlfetl 

RojpcoU, viz . — 

1. Aier and Aheer trile.—Xs regards the Ahurs, they and the Aheers may be 
classed e one family, though they form tvro branches. According to the ^dahabhamt 
tradition, during the reign of the Pandoos one Harem ruled in Eobilcnnd, and his 
descendants were called Ahur. They are numerous in that prorince. Another story 
traces the name of Ahur to the cry they use when grazing their cattle, — Ahee ! abee 
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Daring the Afghan supremacy, ahont A. D. 1525, tvro individuals, named Dheeroo 
end Perroo, crossed the Jumna and settled at Adha, in Pergunnah Secundrahad, where 
they became Chowdrecs. These were the ancestors of the Ahnrs. The Aheers nln^ir^ a 
descent from Bighcyram, of the Chowhan caste. 

These men, as well as the Jats and Goojnrs, all associate together as far as smok- 
ing and drinking together is concerned, and also take each other’s women in a second- 
ary connexion known by name of " iiirrao,” but not in legal marriage. 

2. Jat Tribe. — ^The origin of this tribe is traced to Jnttadharree, the son of Bajah 
Juswuut Kushw’aha. 

There arc two seels of the Jats— one called Halceas, -from Hurrianah^ and the 
other Daibn, who reside in the Punjab. Amongst both prevails the custom of marriage 
called kurrao. 

Originally the Jats inhabited the country lying between Kosee and the Kurma- 
jun, alias Agra, and it was .at this time that the city of Bhnrtpore was founded. 

The Jats in this district came from Hnrrianah and settled- themselves as culti- 
vators in diObrent vill.-igcs ; but about the year 1156 Fitslee, when Bajah Soomj Mull got 
possession of the Doab they took the opportunity and possessed themselves of the vil- 
lages in which they were residing. Subsequently they increased their possessions, and 
founded the estate of Eochessur. At present the Jats hold 195 villages in this dis- 
trict, out of which 130 are held by the following Jat races 

Baes of Kochessur, ... 112 villages. 

Bajah Goorsoha, Baes of Mooradabad, ... 13 ditto. 

Bajah Gobind Singh, of Hathrass, 6 ditto. 

Goojur Tribe. — The origin of this tribe is related in various ways : — 1st, that in an- 
cient times Goruj Bishee made an illegal connection with a low-caste wom.-m, and his 
offspring were called Goojurs; 2nd, that Bajah Hubban married Goojnrree,the slave 
girl of Balmeek Bishee, whose descendants were called Goojnrs, after the name of their 
mother. 

The probable account seems to be that Goojurs are the original Rajpoot inhabit- 
ants of Goozrat, who, having been expelled, took up their abode in the hills and jungles 
bordering the Doab, and took the name of Goojurs. 

There are three clans of Goojurs, viz., Bhuttee, Nagur, and Hindwansa. 

Isf, Bkuflee Goojnrs. — The Bhuttee family c.ime from EaoKoshnl, a Bhuttee Eaj- 
poot, who during the reign of Bao Pithowra was Nazim of Dadree and other pergunnahs. 
Some of his descendants in Alumgheer’s time became Mahomedans ; others expelled 
the Tuggas and Mewatees from Pergunnahs Dadree and Dunkour, and took the same in 
possession. They by degrees became so formidable that Sumbhoo Singh Goojur of 
Enttehra used to commit robbery up to the gsites of Delhi. Consequently Nawab Nuj- 
jeeb-ood-Dowla, was obliged to grant his son, Durgahee Singh, an istemraree of 133 
villages on a payment of Bs. 29,000 a year, together with the office of Choremarrea 
of the country lying between Delhi and Coel. 

Daring the Mutinies of 1837, the Bhuttee Goojurs were conspicuous for their depre- 
dations and disloyalty. 

Ztii, "Sagtir Goojnrs . — The origin of the Nagnr Goojurs is traced from Bajah Nug, 
of the Tumor tribe, who was ruler of Hustinapore in Sumbut 800 JBikrnv:, 

In Sumbut 836, Sewa and Dewa, sons of Bajah Lukhun, the fourth generation from 
B.ajah Kuff, lefc Hustinapore and came and-settled in Pergunnah Dunkour. 

’ 6 0 
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During tlic time of Bajali Junmeyjyo,* numbers of Brabmins wore invilcd by 

• The original « St. rntriefc." different parte, and were employed in the slaugbtov' 

of all snakes,— his father having been destroyed by the bito 
of one j for which service the Bnjah granted them jagheers. 

• Bre^wini.— The Guzerattec Brahmins are famous for their knowledge of 
the haids and tnuni»rs. They were also among those mentioned above ns employed 
in killing snakes. 

S. — Crotofitm liraJtmins. — ^These Brahmins trace their descent from Qowluin lUshco, 
the founder of the hfytbool family, and the prohil of Rajah Junuk of hEthlapoovoc. 
This Rishce was excommunicated by his brethren for having killed a cow, and wj« 
designated Gowhutton, which means cow-killer : his descendants became known' as 
Gowtum. 

Jlobilcund is the ancient scat of residence of the Gowtum Brahmins. 

Pnllecwal Bra^raias,— Bikancer and Jodhpoor are tho seat of the residence of 
these Brahmins ; they arc willed Bohras or Rchutces, and sometimes TJthwarceas, on ac- 
count of their dealing in money. From the time of the Slalirnttas they have sc-attered 
all over the country, and hence became wealthy by usury and by advancing loans to the 
people. * 

Bt/esho, or jBiinnaa^.— According to the 9th chapter of the Bhagtonl, Rajah 
Udhest, of Ajoodhia, had two sons ; the elder succeeded to the throne, while the younger 
was entered with the charge of the Finance Department. This latter was called Byesh, 
on account of his profession as Treasurer or Financial Minister to his brother. 

Judoo Ohund, one of his descendants, during the reign of tho Soenyhans Jhmily 
in Ajoodhia, was known as Pndnm Puttee Seth, He established his firms and alms- 
houses in almost every chief city in India, and his descendants, on account of (heir 
possession of hmih, were called Bnnncahs. The following Bunneah tribes now reside 
in this district 

1. — Vggurtcal D«nnea7i.— After the great war of tbc Mabablianif, Uggnrfcin, om’ 
of tbc descendants of Jndoo Chund Seth, was tho Rajah of Tliancsur, who founl!^I 
the city of Agroha after liimsclf, in tbc district of Sirsa. 

He had eighteen sons, andthcdn^ccndante of seventeen were c.'illcd Agurw.il*, .ilb r 
the name of their ancestor, Uggur Sein. 

“When one of the Emperors of the Ghorcc house plundered flie rily of .V'r'etii 
its inhabitants fici and settled tlicmsclvcs elsewhere. They are to he fmml in <'•")' 
village and town of this district. 

Those who reside in Khoorjah are also railed KneMii'',on nreeunl of Hi'' it 1 '■ f I*'" 
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libn -witlialow-casto wottian. Tbcir ofTspring were called Dhoosur, on nccminl of llieir 
being bom in tbc bills of DUoo, where tho lUshco was engaged in bw devolions. 

Tbc Dboosurs ate generally men of intellect, and have from lime to lime filled high 
offices darinf» the reign of Mahomedan Emperors of Ibis country. Ilcmoo, aim llcm- 
laj, was a Dboosur, and managed tbc affairs of the King Mabomed Adil Sbab, till finally 
defeated at Paniput by Akbav and Bobram Kban, November Olb, laSC. 

4.— JRo/ldycc Bauneoiis.— The Robtgee Bunneabs of Syanali fix tbcir origin from 
Bajab Robnt, the founder of Bobtasgurb. They arc generally wcalUiy, and follow tbc 
profession of banking. 

iTni/As.— “According to tbc Puduiti Pooratt and Tittoarcclih KarliTy tbc Ivnilbs came 
from Cbnttur Goopl, wbo was married to tbc daughters of Moorio and Soorsurma Kislicc. 
Brombotb these wives Cbuttnr Gooptbad 12 sons, from whom sprung up tbc 12 tribes 
of Kaitbs. 

Daring the reign of the Mahomedan Emperors, the Kaitbs were tbc first among 
the Hindoos who studied tbc Persian language, and have conseqncnlly held high offices 
and obtained estates in different parts of the country. ^ 

Tuwur Phooj iTai/ZiS.— In the history of Nadir, this tribe is entered under tbc bead 
Kaith, but it is generally maintained that the ancestor of this clan was Madbooa Null 
Brahmin, one of the courtiers of Bajab Bikrnm. 

2Kr<iZree«.— The Kbuttrees were originally Cbuttrces, but they gave up tbcir prin- 
cipalities and possessions through fear of Purs Bam, and adopted tbc name of Kbuttrees 
before the time of the Mababbarut. They continued tbcir military professions down to 
the reign of Alumgbeer. It was daring this Empororis reign that numbers of these 
Kbuttrees were killed in the Deccan campaign, and that the Emperor having taken com- 
passion in the state of. tbc numerous widows, attempted to introduce the custom of a 
second marriage. This was discountenanced by Lulloo and Jugdbur, tbc principal Khut- 
tree leaders, whereupon they were all turned out of their military employ and were directed 
to take up the profession of brokers {dulala)', so that up to . tbc present date tho 
Kbuttrees are dulals in evefy commercial mart and city. 

' I t 

Bajab Madhoram Khuttree, wbo was iu the Bcindia’s service, obtained, by means of 
aperwannabdatedlst Supher, 1196 E.S., grant of Ihejajieer of Abmndgurb, together 
with its component villages, from Madho Bao Scindia of Gwalior, and settled himself 
at Abmudgurb. 

JByraffees.—Acoordixig to the Dhurum Shaster, the Byragees have four lurnim 
(castes) amongst them. Formerly the Sunneeasees and Byragees were one and fol- 
lowed the same creed, excepting that the former believed in Dvvitc, and tbc latter 
in Udwite— that is, in one god. 

During' the time of Sbnnkracbarge, Swamce Jan Unooj separated the Byragees,' 
wbo believed in two gods and sub-divided them into four sects. 

These four have now branched out into several plinths, 

. The Sunneeasees are also called Goosbaeens. The word suntieeasce moans one wbo 
frees himself from all worldly cares and anxieties,- and engages solely in the adoration 
of the true God. The Goosbaeens keep temples, and are generally wealthy; they also 
intermarry. 

Hitherto we have had to dealin a great, measure with the mythological and he- 
roic ages,' and the family traditions have been enveloped * in the clouds of extinct 
periods. Wo now come to more historical times, The most numerous class of Maho- 



mcdans in tliis district is in llic census contained under tlie head of Pnthans. In na- 
tive accounts these men arc iudiscrimiuateiy called Afghans. 

The Afghans arc represented as invading the territory of the Hindoos as early 
as the year 63 of the Uijree, when they came in contact with the Kajah of Lahore. 
It is doubtful whether thej* were Mussulmans at the time, but they received a cession of 
territory on the secret condition of protecting the border. Previous to this, however, 
at the time of the first Arab invasion of Cabul, Mohilib penetrated to Mooltan and re- 
turned with many prisoners. Then came the invasion of Scind by Mahomed Hasim, 
A. L. 711, Hijrce 03, but the Mussulman advance ended with his death, and they them- 
selves were expelled for near!}' 600 years. In A. D. lOOlA., Eijree 391, Mahmood of 
Guznee met Jaipal, 11.13011 of Lahore, near Pesbawur, and totally defeated him. He 
followed up this success in after years by manj’ expeditions, piercing the country as 
far as Kanouj in one direction and Somnath in another. It is worthy of remark that, 
although after the fall of tlic fiunily of Rae Pithowra the Mahomedans became go- 
vernors of tbc country, still it was not till }'cars after that they began to settle and 
acquire lauded possessions — during the times of the Togluck and Lodhee Dynasties in 
India. But Sh.ahab-ood-dccn may be considered the founder of the Mahomedan Em- 
pire in India. He did not begin bis expedition till A. D. 1176. In 1191, heattacked 
Pirthwi R-ij, King of Ajmerc and Dehli, near Thanesur, and was defeated; but two 
years after he met with more success, and took possession of Delhi. 

1. — Jjff/iaiis.—Tha Afghans settled in Khoorjah in the reign of theToglucks; and 
during the reign of the Lodhecs, Shere Khan came and occupied the villages which 
arc now called Bara Bustce, on the banks of the Ganges : altogether they hold 96 
villages in this district. 

2. — ShiEit . — It is said that all those people who accepted the Mahomedan reli- 
gion during the time of Mahomed and his four Khaliffs were called Sheikhs. Even now 
all the Hindoo tribes, such ns Kaiths, Khuttrees, Bunneahs, and Brahmins, who became 
converts to ^labonicdanism, .are so called. 

The Sheikhs reside in this district since the time of the Mahomedan Emperors, 
and hold the office of Knzee in almost all the pergunnahs of this district. 

The Syuds trace their origin from the Kooreish tribe. The word 
Syud means Sirdar, or chief, and all Mahomed’s descendants through- his daughter 
received this title. 

Khizar Khan, the leader of this tribe, founded the Synd Djmasfy (A. D. l^ild), 
who reigned at Delhi for four generations. At present the Syuds are in possession of 
75 villages. 

4. — The Moguls are not very numerous ; they trace their descent' to 
Mughool Khan, the son of Turk, who is said to be the grandson of Eoi. Their first 
irruption into the country dates from 1239 A. D. j this was followed by pthers, but 
met with but indifferent success. 

Baber, descendant of Timerlaue, the founder of the Tymoor Dynasty, which feigned 
at Delhi from the year 1625 down to 1803 A. D., though the Mogul Empire was 
broken up in 1761 A. D., was of this race. 

ALLYGUEH. 

Memorandum on the Prevailing Castes, 6y Mr. E. A. Glinef Deputy CoHeciorf dated 

19th April,'lS66. 

Goojrattcc Bralmins.—Men oi this caste came orginally firom the City of Bur- 
nuggur, in Goojrat. They used formerly to visit Debli for the purposes of trade, when, 
about 350 years ago, a man by the name of Jharnoodass c.ame.over from Delhi to Ally- 
gurh and took up his residence here. It is said that about 150 years ago the ruler 
of Goojmt oppressed his subjects very much, when numbers of them left their native- 
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coiintrj- and emigrated to different parts of tlie world, and some came to Allygurli 
too, probably at the invitation of the descendants of Jharnoo Dass. 


£ovIiras.—t\\io\it 200 years ago, in the timcof Kajah Soorujmnll, Gungdass Bowhra. 
a Pnllehwar Brahmin, cametoSasnee from the village of Ivhana, near Jevsulmerc, and 
set np in business there. He also opened a branch shop at Coel, and did so well that 
other Bowhras, hearing of his success, also came to Coel and settled here. Those 
known generally as Bowhras belong to one of the distinct classes into which they arc 
subdivided — i. e., they are either Pulahwar Bnahmins or Muhesrec Bukkals. Bolli 
classes came originally either from Joudpore or Jeysulmerc. 

Ueicaiees came orginally, about 800 years ago, from Mcw.at. They were originaUy 
Eajpoots, but have become Mabomedans here. One Ajmaree is said to have been the 
first Mewatee who came to Coel. He took employment here, and invited others over 
from his coimtiy. 


This caste of people came about 300 years aso from Rcwarce, and take 
their name from that country. They were originally Rajpoots, but the two c.astes arc 
now quite distinct, as Rewarees do not marry into E.ajpoot families now. 

Marxmree (7^efjc«.~About 82 years ago, during a famine at JciTore, Runthceram 
Miirwaree came to Coel from Jeypore. He did a flourishing business here, and his 
success indueed others of the same class to try their fortunes at Coel. 

raith,®t«,£^"““etothisdistrictfromtow.wdsthePnnjab Trade 

^~'"'”'iS:,.9.ne of the coii?ie"ti^ 


is supposed to have . _ ^ - ' * -- , Rcwarce 

R^oosarj.— This caste takss'its name from Hhoo, a hill near l\arnoiu .... - - 

One Chimmun Riclgee, a devotee, used to live on the bill. He bad a daughter 
named Sussoorma, who married one TJnundjeo. llic descendants of these two, from 
the circumstance of their having resided at Bhoo, are called Dhoosnrs. People of 
this caste used formerly to visit Muttra from Rewaree. About 125 years ago Rao 
Soojan Sing, a Dhoosur, came over to Coel from Muttra, and the Dhoosnrs at present 
here are the descendants of Rao Soojan Sing and his followers. 


Snrraoffees, or JeynDhnrrttms take theirnames from Jeynee, a woman who married 
one Rigdeojee, a Chutree. This man gave up all worldly pleasures and pursuits, and . 
became a hermit. Zeenuth was his first disciple, who, after becoming a Jeynee, went 
and resided at Rbunela, near Jeypore. The difference between Chuttrees and Sur- 
raosecs appears to be, that the former in sport kill animals, and bathe and wash fre- 
quently ; while the latter do not take life, and are not cleanly in their habits. Surrao- 
gees are said to have come to Coel from Jej-pore for purposes of trade. 

Abie Mitssullums. — ^Thakoor Khooshal Singh Rajpoot Chowhan, a resident of 
Hbandla, near Array, in Zillah Mynpoory, during the time of Alumgeer became a con- 
vert to the Maliomedan religion. The descendants of Khooshal Singh and other Raj- 
poots who like him bec.'ime iMahomedans are called Now Mussnllnms. 


Ahepeeahs used formerly to inhabit jungles, and live in a wild state. They 
are now becoming more civilized daily, and cultivate lands, &c. The majority of them, 
however, are yet notoriously bad characters. 

Jflfs.— This caste is said to have taken its origin from the Chutree caste. It is 
however now quite distinct from it, and itself has several snb-dirisipns, each of which 
is distinct from the other. The following appear to be the principal sub-divisions 
T/iaiooreylcftf Jals. — ^Tbese Jats have a temple at Keraolee, and are called Tha- 
koors. It is said that Soornjmull Jat, with his followers, left Keraolee with the inten- 
tion of visiting Kol Ghetr, a famous bathing-place. On their way, while encamped at 
Bhyawnl, near Hussungnrh Khass, the zemindars of that place, w*ho were Koolas or 
Koomhars, objected to SoorujmulPs people taking water from certain wells. A fight 
ensued, in which Soornjmull defeated the zemindars, turned them out of their lands, and 
took possession. The present Thakooreylay Jats are descendants of Soornjmull and 
his followers. 
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Jatx nr<' llie (Ic.'condants of Chiilroc women by Brahmins. It is said 
rlia* some Inmdrods of years .nsfo Rnjali I’lirsmin, a Br.ahmin, caused the Clmtrec men in 
Iii"-' d ’lninions lo he ina'«aercd. The Cimtreo women then took Brahmin husbands, 
juul their onVj)rin^‘! are called Tiicynwn Juts. 

A;n, and hhmulfn .LAx arc the descendants of Chutrccs and Jats by 

iutcrinarriaijc. It is said that the torritorics of Rajah Tlmyal, of Bynna, were invaded 
by a ft‘rcij;n pnwcr, when a rjreat battle was fought. .Ml Rajah Tiinnpall’s Ranees save 
oiw, tinder the itnjirc.-sinn that he had been dcfeatetl, killed themselves by blowing up 
n powder magar.ine. One of the Ranec', however, ran aw.ay into the conntry of the 
.tats, towards Lahore, white ^he gave hirth to a son. lie afterwards married a Jat 
w->maii, and had is. no hy her. One of hi« sons went and resided in Monza Sinsince, near 
Blsnrtj'f'Tc, from whirh jdaoe the Siminwar J.at«lake llieir name. A second son came to 
Mo.nrah Khandea, in IVrgnnnah Tiippnl : his dc.socnd.anfs nro c.alicd .Tats Klinnden. 
A third I 'll went and settled down in Monzah Oocliay fJani, IVrgnnnali Snddahad, Zill.ali 
Mti!*:a: his deseendnnls are known as Aga Jats. 

J.:t> iViJ." jS\-pi have sprung from the Chanderban.scc Cliulrces, and arc said to 
hr.vo come to this district from the rnnj.ili abmit l,!iO0 years ago. 

are raid to have ciinc to this district from ^^nltra ahont 200 or 250 ye.ars 
a^o. It is not known what bronglil (iicin here. 

7U;rpf(f have spnimr from the Jadow Thakoors. One llnrlall, a J.ndow Thakoor, 
is raid to have kejit .n woman of another caste. Ilis children by her, and their descend' 
.ants, arc called Rtirgc.’s. They came to this district from Kcrowlec. 

— A Fon of Rajah rirlhceraj of Jeyporc, a Rajpoot Ciiowhan, married a 
woman rf another c.arle. His descendants arc c.allcd Mccnas. People of this caste 
came originally to (his district ahont 300 3 *c.ars ago. 

J!t:r.}ar.it were originally Rajpoot Ralhorcs, and came from Kunnouj. They 
c.anvov goods on hnlloclcs from one country to another, and arc .a distinct class now, 
and do not marry into RaJiwot families, but among themselves. 


KU.MAON. 

iCof-a nnd Slatcnent reparHinp (he Prcrailinp Cntes, hy Captain Fisher, Senior Asshlaut 
Cotitnissloiier, dafed ISlh May, ISGG. 

1 . I have tiow the honor to snbmit in a tabular form all the information I 
have been able to gather with regard to the prevalent castes in Kumaon. This table will 
show also, as far a« .'i«ccrtainabli>, the mode in which fiicso castes have settled them- 
selves in this district, and the causes which, in the course of time, have led to several 
raraillcations and suh-Jivisions of the chief castes into minor ones. 

2. I would nolo hricflj’ that nearly all this information rests on tradition, and, 
from the great ignorance of the people in former times, little which would now be 
of value or use in an enquiry of this iialure was committed to record. The people 
gencrallv were governed by priests, who for their own purposes kept the arts of reading 
and writing almost exclusively confined to their own sect ; and the consequence is 
that nil existing tradition iias a high religious coloring, and it is difficult now to sepa- 
rate what can proj)crly be called history from heathen mythology. Tlie people 
f^Micrally, even to this day, arc accustomed to refer to the oldest inhabitant of a village 
for all information on points connected with the customs, habits, &e., of the p.ast gene- 
ration ; and from the want of written records to refer to, I have found it extremely dififi- 
eiilt to furnish, in an intelligible shape, the information called for by the Board in yonr 
letter under notice. I therefore submit the enclosure ns the result of my enquiries, 
and in furtherance of the Board’s instruolions; but I .am not prepared to' stake my 
offici.al reputation on the accuracy of this record, or to declare myself competent to 
account for any inaccuracies which the comparison of this table with others which have 
been prepared on more reliable data may disclose. 
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A Brief Account of Castes in Kitmaon, ly Captain Fisher, Senior Assistant Commissioner, 

•dated 18^^ 1866. 


Caste or Tribe. 


Port o£ the country from which 
supposed to have emigrated and settled 
in Kumaon. 


Punt, Brahndn, 

Bhut, Brahmin, 

Kumatueh, alias Kuru- 
reca, Brahmin, 

Kuthearee, Brahmin, 
Joshec, Brahmin, 


Prom the south, and chiefly from Sntarah, 
aljout 7 or 800 years agOj ••• 

Prom the south, and chiefly from Poona, 
Sutarah, about 5 or 600 years ago, ... 

Prom the south, and chiefly from Mysore, 
about 4 or 600 years ago. 

Prom the south, and from near Bamnnth, 
about 7 or 800 years ago. 

Prom Dhoondeea Klicra, Kunouje, AUor 
habad, about 7 or 800 years ago. 

Prom Kunonje, about 16 generations i^o. 


Bemarks cs^Iaining cause 
of sub-division into minor castes. 


Pandey, Brahmin, 

Bohnec, Thupulccah,') 

Khudyal, Pundeyroo, 1 Ditto, about 18 generations ago. 
Brahmins, 3 

Tewarce, Brahmins, ... Ditto, about 900 years ago, 

P.atack, Brahmins, ... Ditto, about 18 generations ago, 

Bist, alias Doobey, Brail- Ditto, about 26 generations ago, 
mins, ••• 

Misr, Brahmins, • ... Ditto, not known when settledinKumaon, 

Opraithee, Brahmins, ... Ditto, above 800 years ago, 

Ojlia, Brahmins, ... Prom Junukpore, not known when settled 

in Kumaon, 

Awuster, Opadhia,BiB-'l 

rac, Pooncytha, Pat- > Prom Kunouje, about 600 years ago, 
nee Brahmin, ... 3 
Goorcance, Sittola,"! 

Doobyal,Ghundearee, 1 1 Ditto, about 1,000 years ago. 

Brahmin, 3 


Soorujbansee. 

Bajpoot Thakoor, 
Chanderbansee. 

Bajpoot Tltakoor, 

Bowtcla ditto, .. 

Punchpoorbcca or Deo-T 
pa, Poorchunda, Soo- f 
rarce, Chcerai, Baj- C 
pootTliakoors, *•* y 

Goobyrcca Bajpoot 
Thakoors, ... 

KugurkotC(^ • •• 

Jumni, ... 

Mccah Bajpoot, ••• 


MuccIIancous Bajpoots, 

Uggurwala Bunneah,.., 
Cliowdhrcc Ditto, ... 

Surowgco Ditto, >•( 

Khuscca,. Hindoo, 

Karcc, ... 


Prom Ondb, about 2,000 years ago, ... 

Prom Kunouje, about 700 years ago, ... 

Prom Dotec, Bepaul Tenitory, about 300 
years ago, „■ 

Prom Goobyr, east of Eindoostan, about 
250 years ago, ... 

Prom Joula Mookhee, Bugurkote, about 
250 years ago, ... 

Prom Jumboo, about 250 years ago, .. 
Prom various parts of Jumboo and Goobyr, 
about 250 years ago, 

Prom Eonth of Doranuggree, above 1,200 
years. 


1] 


lool, Scaicca, Sann,Ea- 
wut. Agree, Hindoos, 

Joarcc, alia, Sowka,*! 
Dnmicea, Bcanscc, > 
Cboundascc, ...3 


Prom BohUcund, 

Prom the west of Joalamookhce, above 
1,000 years. 

Prom Bebilcnnd, 


Of Kumaon Province, 

Ditto, 

Kumaon Province, 
Prom Thibet, 

I 

Kumaon Province, 


No sub-dividons since arrival in 
Kumaon. 


1 Their ancestors were Chowbey 
Braluuins,but, being astrologers, 
were ealled Jotshees. Joshee is 
a corruption of the word Jotsbee. 
No sub-divisions. 

^ These were descendants of Pan- 
S deys, but, having intermarried 
} with people of low castes, were 
degraded. 


No sub-divisions since arrival in 
Kumaon. 


f Migrated from Dotec, and were 
3 colled Mythil Brahmins. No • 
{_ sub-divisions. 

{ These arc all Eunoujee Brahmins. 
No sub-divisions. 

Also Kunoujeea Brahmins, and 
are named after their villages. 
No sub-divisions. 

No sub-divisions. 

f Bowtela Bajpoots are the d^cend- 
3 ants of Chanderbansee Baj- 
(. pools. _ 4 


No sub-divisions since their arrival 
in Kumaon. 


There are various classes of Baj- 
poots who call themselves Pawar 
i Bajpootsof Doranuggree. They 
j now go by the same name os 
1 tb^ villages. 

( Nosub-divisions since their arrival 
in Kumaon. 

^Kbusecais derived from “ Khus 
3 Des," the ancient name of Ku- 
C moon. 

fThrae arc supposed to be the ab- 
' origines of Kumaon. They are a 
race of wild people, and live 
chiefly on • wild fruits, honey, 
&c., and do not intermix ivith 
the people of the neighbouring 
L villages. 

These are descendants of Bozees. 

f No sub-divisions. A low caste, 
< that do not wear the Brahminl- 
(, cal thread. 

^ These arc artisans, — carpenters, 
) masons, * &c., — and present 
I the lowest class of Hindoos in 
k Kumaon. 
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GURinVAL. 

Ttnrf Shttch (>fthe Premliiuj C7r/et, hi/ 1), Jf. Gardner, Esq^uire, Assistant Commissioner, 

dated 3n7 May, 18CC. 

1. Tlic Minruirr in whiclj Gurli'val became peopled Is enveloped in obscurity. The 
jner-l nvcnl immi^r.ilion on n (jreat scale is assigned to a period as remote as 745 
Stird-t.f, or CSS A, !>., when a number of Brahmins and Rajpoots from the plains are 
raid l<> have enim’ in with Knnnhpnl, a Goor.erat-'e adventurer, who established himself 
iti t'lian*lpf'or, and thenee extended his conquests until he or his descendants reduced 
to one feeptro the potty chiefs who had mlcd each, from his hill fort, a small portion 

of the conntrv. 

• 

2. The deseendants of these immigrants, whether ns a conquering race or be- 
eauvr they have bettor preserved their distinctions of Ilindooism, still pride themselves 
on Miporiority to the older iidiahitante. The Brahmins belonged to the IJrnvidor, 
Adigorb, and Kunojica branches of the great Brahmin caste. The Rajpoots included 
Chohans f{nm Delhi and Ranfimbor,- Powars from Goozerat, Tnwars from Delhi, and 
other-. Most of there ramilifs now t.alcc their names from the villages in which they 
llrft ri'tlled, lying for the most part in Pergnniiah Olmndpore; but have since extended 
tiicm-elvcs over the distirot, and are oRcn not to be found at nil in their original 
FcatF. 

.3. Next to the-e in consideration come a mass- of Brahmins and Rajpoots, who, 
though undoubted member!; of there two families, and immigr.ants from the plains of 
India, can give no aeeount of themselves. They derive their names from villages in 
which they roride, or resided, and believe themselves to be indigenous to the hills. 

4. \ third vla-s is that of the Klutssias, who generally call themselves Rajpoots ; 
they .are, however, pronounced to be Soodras by discerning Hindoos : they do not wear 
the juyi-lical thread of the two great castes. Another external custom which at once 
di-tinguiehes them from the true R.ajpoots is their not disdaining’to handle the plough — 
an act which the poore-t Rajpoot in the hills delegates to a m.an of lower caste. They 
are generally believed by ‘the natives to be the oldest inhabitants of Gurhwal, and 
they doubtless are the oldest of the Hindoo inhabitants, properly so called. They 
form nearly one Imlf of the entire population of Gurhwal. 

.'i. Closely connected with them in social bonds, and probably in historj*, are 
a large class of Br.ahmius sometimes c.alled by their prouder brethren Khussia Brah- 
mins, who do not disdain to act ns pnrofdts to the Khussias, and to ofEciatc at temples 
of petty local deities; they are prob.ably the old Brahmins of Khusdes, the .ancient name 
of Kiimaon and Gurlnval. 

C. Lower yet in the social sc.alo we find the remarkable race, the Dooms. Their 
huts may be seen in every village subordinate to, and separate from, the Bitthan.a, or 
patrician (juartcr of the Rajpoots and Brahmins. Though totallj' opposed to all Hindoo 
notions and traditions, which would rather represent them ns the dregs of Hindooism, 
the inference is inesistiblc to a European mind that these arc the aborigines of the 
hills, who have been reduced to their present state, or rather to the stale of slavery and 
degradation in which they were found at the beginning of British rule, by sueeessive 
waves of Hindoo conquerors from the plains. They arc distinguished from Hindoos 
bv their high cheek-bones, smaller but well-set frames, and greater vivacity of feature 
and gestures ; and high authorities have discovered in them a resemblance to the Gonds, 

• and other undoubted aboriginal tribes of India. 

7. The whole of the above classes are generallj' intermingled throughout the 
district, and none of them occupy exclusively any extensive tract of country. The 
only exception to this rule is the case of the priestly families who have established 
themselves in the neighbourhood of the great pilgrim shrines of Kedarnath and Budree- 
nath. 

8 o 
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8. Distinct from all tlie above-named classes, tbougb they love to confound tbem- 
sclvcs with Rajpoots, arc tbe Bliotcas, who inhabit the villages at tbe entrances of the 
]«.s.cs into Thibet, and engage in the Thibetan trade, spending half their time m 
Tliihet and half under British rule, and worshipping alternately at Hindoo and Bud- 
dhist shrines. The eyes obliquely set to the nose, the high cheek-bones, thin beard, 
and largo projecting cars, proclaim undoubtedly an admixture of Mongolian blood j but 
there can be as little doubt that they are right in claiming a Hindoo origin. 

'T*-' 

9. There arc besides a few families of genuine Mongolians; some of whom during 
the last few years have tsiken up their homes permanently in this district. They are 
confounded together under the name of Hhampas, and occupy one or two villages in 
the Niti Pass. 

10. A connecting link between the Hindoos and Mahomedans is formed by the 
Bisnoocs, an eclectic sect, some of whom have come up from the Bijnour District and • 
have settled in Sreonuggnr. Tlioy are said to be a turbulent class, and disliked by tbe 
rest of the community. 

11. Of Mussulmans there arc very few in the district, usually shopkeepers in 
Sreanuggur and peddlers about the country. A few Mancehars arc also to be found set- 
tled in villages in Sccla Iiohba^and Gunga Sulan. 


B I J N O H R. 

HUmorandm hj Deputy Collector Koer Ltiehnun Sinyh on the Prevailiuy Castes, 

dated \Wi July, 18CC. 


In a note like the present, drawn out in giving effect to the orders of the Board 
of Rcronue No. 4C, dated Sth January, 1SG6, on tbe principal castes in the district, it 
would seem hardly desirable to discuss, even cursorily, the more intricate points connected 
with the origin of castes in this country, or the question, whether the higher classes 
of Hindoos arc the aborigines of the soil, or the occupiers of it by means of conquest 
and colonirAtion. These subjects belong, for want of authentic history, to deep scion- 
tiKc re.’i'atchcs. For the purposes of the present memo, it would be Eufficicnt, 1 presume, 
to adopt lr.adition and tbe commonly accepted written nutboritics as our guide. 

The difficulties which present themselves in the work of discriminating between 
rearonable and nnreasonablo traditions, and in nttempting to trace.anj' mixed class to its 
primary division, are evidently of the most insurmountable nature. The present 
npmciiolatnre is entirely different from that used in the law works on the subject; the 
legal authorities do not agree with one another ; and the natural tendency which 
prompts people to trace their descent as far as possible, and even at tbe saorifiee of Irnlh, 
to an honorable sanrcc, baflles the attempts of the most acute enquirer to .arrive at the 
truth, or even its proximity. 


Ae-rorJing to some of the Poorans, there were no castes in the golden age, and the 
diviMjns now in existence arc Hie result of the pursuits suliscqucntly adopted by men. 
According to others, men of inferior classes have attained to superior ones, and vice 
r:n.i : and thi= is to show that the division was not coeval with creation. And accord- 
ing t.> s third r't, whieli for the rake of convcmencc are adopted as authority for prac- 
Ii.m! (hi division W. 1 S rimultancous with the birth of m.inkind. Brahmin 

1 r ex'J d frr.m Use tnealh, Kehuttiya from tbe arm, Vaisya from the lliigli, and Soo- 
from Ih? fo'.t orRrahmn, the first progenitor. These classes were pure as long .ns 
t!.* fi-di-r an* m ‘.her were of the sam-e blood; but in process of time illegal intcr- 
1 . r.T; 1 1 -•tardi.m teoi; effict, and their result was the mulUplicily of mixed 
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Thirlj-.six is Ihc number nsunllj assigned to the mixed classes; but no two an- 
ihorilics agree as to their names and parentage. 

The JafiUeala, extracted from llie Eoodra Tamal Tanira, is considered a good au- 
thority for practical purposes, yet it is veiy widely at variance with the Menoo S inriiee 
and other law codes in assigning parentage to the numerous mixed classes. 

The Soodras of the origin.al class are nowhere distinctly enumerated : they are al- 
most invariably mixed with the mixed chasses, and hence the difficulty of counting them 
separately. 

From the census of this and adjacent districts of the di^usion of Rohilennd, it will 
be observed that, with the exception of Chumars and Bhungees, the lower and’ artisan 
classes arc mostly of the Mahomedan persuasion. 

The mild climato and rich soil of the province induced the Mahomedan settlers 
from the earliest of their conquests to take abode in it, and even in later times there 
were more jaghcerdars in Bohilcund than anywhere else. It may be said, therefore, 
that proselytism, which is one of the most incumbent religious duties of the followers 
of hlahomed, commenced here with the earliest, and was in progress to the latest, date 
of the Mussulman ascendency in the Bmpire. The result is that in the district of Bij- 
norc alone wo have at the present time — 

00,333 Jolahas. 10,881 Telees. 

9,534 Dhonas. 6,442 Butchers. 

7,374 Jliojhas, Moolas, and Poolas. 

And thousands of other new M(j|^em artizans and menials. And yet the general im- 
pression seems to be that the Mahomedan landlords and officers were very lenient to 
their Hindoo subjects, and that it was only in exceptional cases that they employed 
force as the means of conversion. If the impression is correct, the abundance of the 

lower classes must be attributed to their invitation from other districts, or to their 

baring embraced Islam under the persuasion and kindness of their superiors. 

Of the four original classes of Mahomedans, — vis., Sheikh, Syud, Mogul, and 
Futhan, ^the first are the most numerous (46,269) in the district. The reason is ap- 

parently this, — that from vei^- early times the Sheikhs were the Cazees and Mooftees 
almost exclusively in the Empire, apd, as the work of conversion formally was one of 
the duties of these functionaries, the converts were usually included in their class. 

Except such of the Mahomedan traders and artificers ns prefer, in imitation of 
the Hindoo custom, to identify their caste with the profession they follow, the rest 

still adhere to the original fourfold division. 

It need hjirdly be mentioned here that only the principal castes have been included 
in the note— principal with regard to numbers or importance. 

I have embodied in the note as much information as I could gather from the 
Tehseeldars’ reports, and added what I knew myself on the subject from other sources 
or experience, when I considered the same to be interesting. 

Brahmins, 27,519.— Of the 27,519 Brahmins (exclusive of their degraded branches), 

, largest number belong to the Gour class. There seem to be no Mythul, Ootkul, 
Driour Tyinng, Kurnatuk, or Mabarasht Brahmins in the district; but there are about 
jifty families of Goojratees, the same number of Saroswuts, .and two or three of 
Kunojeas. According to thar own tradition, the Gour Brahmins were invited from 
their native land in Bengal to this part of the country by E.ajah Junmejey, son of 
Tarikshit, to assist him in the great sacrifice performed by Hm for the destruction of 
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Ecrponts, in retaiinlion of Ws fatlier’s deatti by tbe bite of the celebrated tiihhuh 
received largesses and assignments from tbo Rajahi they never returned to their 
homes. The reason why the Gours were invited from so long a dist.ance, when other 
Brahmins of the Sarswut and Kankoobj classes were to be got in the neighbourhood, 
IS said to he this,— that the latter classes were either reluctant to assist at so cruel a 
sacrifice, or they were not so well acquainted with the requirements of this particular 
kind of ceremony as the Brahmins of Bengal, who were always ahead of the inhabit- 
ants of other parts of India in the art of charming and controlling serpents. If this 
tradition of the emigration of the Gour Brahmins from Bengal to the upper pro- 
vinces be correct, their establishment here must date as far back as about three thousand 
yc.-irs before the Christian era. But the tradition is not free from doubts as to its 
truth; it is not supported by any i’ooran or other reliable authority. The fact that 
there arc no Gonr Brahmins in Bengal now, and the improhability of their total emi- 
gration, if they ever wore in Bengal, to these Provinces, arc good grounds for the above 
doubt; and the opinion of the modern researchers, that the Gours are the ancient in- 
habitants of the Gar District, or the country about Delhi, where they are to he found 
still in large numbers, seems to be well founded and more reasounhlc than the 
tradition. 

Tnogas, 10,572.— The Tnggas are a class of Oop Brahmins (extra Brahmins), similar 
to, or perhaps synonymous with, the Bhoenhars of Benares. Their tradition is, that at 
the time of Junmqc 3 '’s s.-icrifice they were pure Brahmins, inhahiling Cashmere : on 
being siimraoiicd by Junmojey to ofliciatc at the sacrifice intended for the destruction of 
serpents, the elders evaded the call, because the object of the sacrifice was ohjcctionnhlc; 
hilt, being afraid of the R.'ijali’s displeasure, they deputed some of their children, giving 
them strict injunctions not to accept any remuneration for the service, should the Bajali 
OiTer them any. The Rajah became aware of these injpictions, and, as it was .highly' im- 
pri'per to take service from a Bnahinin gratis, lie tried a device to give them remuneration; 
he g.'ivc thorn a betel loaf, and the hoys took it from courtesy. On looking at it, they* 
fi'ttiul the grant of certain landed estates written on it. As the leaf had been willingly’ 
afcoptod, tlio boys could not return it. On going home the parents excommunicated 
them. 1 hoy then scttli'd on the gift estates, the principal ofwbicb was Buntlinm- 
I'Orc, in l{nj]<ootana. At the end of the war between Pritbecraj and tbo Ghorecs, tbe 
latter look the Tnggas into particular favor, and desired tliem to perscouto the Chow- 
bans (the brad of which was Prithccraj). It ivas well known that Pritheeraj’s anecs- 
tral principality was Siimbliiil, and that the Chowhnns lived in large numbers in tbo 
m ighl.otirhood of that city. A largo number of the Tuggas therefore came to this 
part of the country, and were at fend with the Cliowhans for a long time. 



If possible, ibc other Brahmins and high-caste Hindoos avoid touching the Kuttyas, 
or even seeing them. After the first 13 days of a person’s death, his HnsiTipn and 
house become pure and visitable by Brahmins, and then the latter refuse no gifts offered 
them, even for the soul of the dead. 

DttJanl, or Piiditt, or Jos/iee^ or Bliurara^ 1,234 persons. — They are a degraded class 
of Brahmins. Tlicir profession is to interpret the influence of the stars on persons of 
diflerent names and at different limes, and to receive gifts offered for averting the conse- 
quences of the influence of evil stars. They CJill themselves descendants of Dnkka ChariJ, 
but do not kno«r who this Br.ahmin was. 

BJtaU, 993. — ^Tlic Bhats are said to he the progeny of a Brahmin by a Soodra 
mother. One branch are called Brahma Bhat, their profession being the recitation 
or composition of poetry in praise (and sometimes in disp.'iragenient) -of individuals. 
The second branch arc called Jagas, and they are the pedigree-keepers of the Rajpoots 
in particular, and other castes in general. Third class, Gharnns, are the bards and he- 
ralds of the Rajpoot tribes. They arc not to be found in these Provinces, but in Raj- 
pootana. They arc the best protectors of property in transit from one place to another. 
They have long retained their character as the surest guarantees of agreements of inde- 
pendent chiefs or private individuals. In case of any one intending to break an agree- 
ment guaranteed by a Gharun, or to plunder property entnisted to his (the Charnn’s) care, 
he first holds out the threat of committing tifag, or suicide, and, if he is not listened to, 
he cats some of his limbs; and if still disregarded, he plunges the dagger into his own 
heart, or murders his own son or daughter. The fear of disgrace of taking the Charnn’s 
blood on the head gencrallj* deters the other party from disregarding the threat. 

Rajpoots, 2,319; Thakoers, 87.— Rajpoot (kings’ descendant) andThakoor (lord 
of land) are terms of respect for a Kshuttrya. But R-ajpoot is also the name of a mixed 
class, descended from a Kshuttrya by a Rnjnec (washerwoman) mother, according to 
tradition, and from a Vaisya by an Ambashtha woman, according to the jRitdra Tamula 
Tantra. The Rajpoots and Thakoors enumerated in this district are not of the latter 
class — they are mostly of the Bais and Good tribes. They .do not know when their 
ancestors settled in this district, but it is conjectured that they came here from the 
eastern districts about the time of Emperor Akbar. They were owners of the talookas 
of Rehud and Bndhapoora. 

Choicltans, 71,685. — These Chowhans do not claim their descent from Pritheeraj, 
the last Hindoo King of Delhi, or his ancestors, like the real Chowhans of STynpooiy, 
Pertapnere, and Neemrana. According to the tradition adopted by the latter, it would 
appear that shortly previous to the era of Bikrum the Kshuttryas became so weak and 
effeminate that they seemed to be unable to oppose the attacks of foreig ners, or to go- 
vern the country well. On this the Brahmins felt alarmed, and they performed a 
grand sacrifice at Mount Aboo, in Rajpootana, for the sake of producing a new and 
powerful race of Kshuttryas. They were successful in the attempt— four boys came out 
of the sacrificial fire. One, who had four arms, was styled fay the Brahmins CKowhan, 
and the other three, Prumar, Pnrihar,' and Solunkhee, respectively. The progeny of 
these AgniMas or Agaminsh were the reigning Kshuttryas of the countrj’ up to the 
tiTne of the Mahomedan inv.asion. They intermarried with the other Kshuttryas, 
and are still held in high respect by the latter. The Chowhans of this district, 
however, are merely Chowhans for the sake of name. They are a collection of the 
numerous kinds of Rajpoots. Some are Guhlote, some Prumar, some Bais, some Gond, 
and so on. They intermarry among themselves, and have no relation with the 
Thakoors or Rajpoots in this or the neighbouring districts, or even in the hills. They 
are divided into three classes — 1st, Chowdhree Ghowhan; 2hd, Pudhan Ghowhan ; 
Srd, Khagee Ghowhan. The last of these are the lowest, widow marriage being 
lawful among them. The Ghowdhree Ghowhans do not give their daughters to the 
Pudhans, but take theirs. This is the only distinction between the first and second 
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classes. "When' asked to explain Ike reason vrhy tliey are o.allcd Chowlinns, when, 
in reality, they are not tlio Cbowlian Kajpools, some of lliom say that the Ilajpoots 
■wko crossed the Indus ^Yitll Rajali Mansing in tlic campaign which the Ilajah look 
to Cahool in Akbnr’s time were in some degree cxcommiiniciiled, and said to have 
lost the four requisites of the Hindoo race, oiz.— religious ceremonies (rei/tm), caste 
(dhnrm), piety (*ya), and duties (hmn). Por having lost these four things they 
were styled Chowhan (loosets of all four). According to this tradition, the present 

Chowhans are the excommunicated K-ajpoots, and must have settled here within the 

last 260 years. The tradition is not a general one, nor dcser\'ing of much credit. 
Some of them state that they settled here in Ilomayoon’s time, and were formerly 
inhabitants of Oodeypore, whence Eajah Tatar Singh brought them here. 

These Chowhans are generally believed to ho a collection of the mixed classes 
of Kshuttryas or Eajpoots. 

Khnttrees, 921 .—It is a subject of dispute whether the Khuttrccs arc the old Kslmt- 
tiyas, or a mixed class. One tradition, more generally believed, is this, — that whin Purus 
Earn, the Brahmin warrior, subdued the Kshuttryas, ho persecuted them to such an 
extent, and was so determined to annihilate their race, that he violently caused the miscar • 
riage of every pregnant woman whom he could find. Through fear, some of the women in 
• the family-way took protection with certain Brahmins, and, when detected, the protector 
saved them by giving the persecutor to understand that they were Brahminecs. If ho 
was not satisfied at the first explanation, the Brahmins ate food from the hands of the 
women, and thus satisfied him that they were actually Brahminces. Thh children 
brought forth by these women were the ancestors of the present Khnttrees ; and ns a proof 
of the truth of the tradition, they point out to the faet of the Saroswut Brahmins still 
partaking of food cooked by them. Moreover, having been brought up by the Brah- 
mins as their own children, the Khnttrees are far more perfect than the present Kshut- 
tryas or Eajpoots in the observance of religious duties. Another, a more recent tra- 
dition, is that up to the time of Alumgeer the Khuttreos did not IcJive their old profes- 
sion of soldiership j hut when a large number of them were slain in the Dccc.an war, 
^yaged by that Emperor for a number of years, he felt pity on the condition of their 
beautiful widows, and proposed that the women should he re-married. He summoned a 
punehayet of the more respectable Khuttroes of Delhi, and wished them to adopt the 
custom of widow-marriage. Most of the members of the punehayet agreed to the 
proposal, hut Sulloo Jugdhur, the chief among them, opposed it. The Emperor did 
not insist further on the adoption of the new custom, but dismissed all the Khnttrees 
from his military service, and ordered them to he shopkeepers or brokers for the future. 
Sulloo Jugdhur is still a common name to he abused on the dismissal of a punehayet 
without attainment of its object, 

Kumhoh, 433. — AccoriUng to their own account, the Kumhohs are the old inhabitants 
of the trans-Indus country, and most of them were converted to Islam, by Mahmood 
of Ghuznee. The Sanskrit name of Cahool is Kamboj, and this is so similar to Knmboh, 
that, on the authority of the above tradition, these people may be safely conjectured to 
have been the ancient inhabitants of Cahool. Their Mahomedan brethren state that 
they are the descendants of the ancient Kye Dynasty of the Kings of Persia. On the 
last king of the dynasty having been dethroned and expelled from the country, he wan- 
dered about for some time with his family and dependants in the neighbouring countries. 
The company, wherever they went, was termed Kye Umloh (assembly of the Kyes), 
and that appellation is corrupted into Kumboh. 

Another tradition is that their ancestors were of the same descent as the Khnttrees, 
and lived in the Punjab. One of their slave girls cultivated some land, but withheld 
payment of the rent. The revenue-gatherer demanded the rent, but received an answer 
in the negative, and defiance in the bargain. The ruler of the country being informed 
of the case, he sent troops to coerce the rent, • The priest of the girl was a good 
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astrologer. He pointed out to her the most propitious time to fight, and, following his 
advice, the slave girl repulsed the troops. She got repeated ^'ictories over the ruler. 
But after some time a misunderstanding took place between her and the priest. The 
latter was aware that she did not hear arms on the Sulono festival. Through malice^he' 
informed the enemy of this secret, and on the day of that festival caused the defeat 
of that woman. The Brahmin also cursed her of going to the Koombkee, hell, and there- 
fore her descendants arc called Koomhhcc or Kumhoh, and they do not observe the 
Solono festival. 

The 3Ins.su1man portion of the Kumhohs are held in the same contempt by the 
other !Mahomcdans ns the Afghans and Kashmeerees are. The Persian proverb is 

J Ajgian, dot/um Kumboli, 

Seum budzai Kashmeeree. 

The Afghan, the Kumhoh, and the Kashmeeree are rogues. 

Bnnncabs, IS, 1 51. — All sorts of traders of the Vnisya class are included in this head. 
The greater portion of them arc of the Agurwala branch, inclusive of the Dossas, Beesas, 
Janices, and Yaishnos. Their tradition runs thus : — Some time after the Mahabhorut 
war, Rnj.'ih Agur Seva founded the town of Agroha, in the Hissar District. He had 
eighteen sons, and the descendants of these were so many branches of theBunneah caste. 
They lived in the above town and its neighbourhood till the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era, when the Choree Emperors expelled them. Since then they have settled 
in all parts of the country. Some of them have adopted the Jain religion, but this is 
no obstacle to their intermarriages. A degraded branch of the Agnrwalas, called Dossa, 
arc also styled Rajah he Beradree (the brotherhood of the Rajah), because one of them, 
named Ruttun Chund, was made a Rajah by King Furrookhser of Delhi abont one hund- 
red and fifty years .ago. 

BisJmoees, 4,80S. — They are Bunneahs who, without regard to their caste, follow the 
religion of JIiam.ajee. This man propagated his precepts in the country of IVTarwar 
about the year 1460 A. D. TFith the exception of Vishun, they worship no Hindoo 
deity, and are therefore held in contempt by the Hindoos. Food or water touched by 
a Bishnocc is considered polluted by other Hindoos ; but the Bishnoees, too, partake of 
no food touched by any one not of their own caste. Some Jilts and Cbowbans also 
follow this religion, and they are called Jat Bishnoees and Cbowban Bishnoees respec- 
tively. One of Jhamiijee’s injunctions was that there shall be no additions to his sect 
after his death. This injunction is still in force, and therefore there are no new con- 
verts to Bishnoeeism. Till lately the social customs of this class were partly Hindoo 
and partly Mahomedan. They saluted each other with o/ifA',' their names were 
such os Gholam lllahomed, Faiz Mahomed, &c.; their dead were buried. They have 
now reverted to the Hindoo forms in these respects, but are still called Sheikhjee when 
styled with respect. The tradition in regard to their having adopted the MnhnmpiTgn 
forms is this : — ^That in a quarrel which took place between them and a Cazee, who inter- 
fered with them in the performance of a suttee, they killed the Cazee. On being arrest- 
ed .and brought to trial, they repented for the crime, and embraced Islam as an atone- 
ment. It is also stated that the cause of the rapid increase of Jhamajee’s sect was 
that one of the years of his life being a great famine year, he offered food to eveiy one 
accepting his precepts. 

The Bishnoees claim themselves to be Rajpoots, because Jhamajee was a Rajpoot, 
but, being shopkeepers, they are called Bunneahs. 

Aheers, 4,748. — ^This c.'iste is usually put down among Soodras, but according to the 
Bhagmit Pooran, which distinctly says that Nund, Aheer, the adoptive father of Krishna, 
was a Yaisya— they claim to he of the Yaisya class. Abhir, of which Aheer seems to 
be a corruption, is a mixed class according to Menoo. A Gopa, which is another name 
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for an. Aieer, is a true Soodra according to Jotimdlc ; but tradition makes them 
the progeny of a Yaisya slave girl, and a Hapioot slave. They seem to be very old in- 
habitants of the district, for the Ayeen Mlune shows that there were many Aheer 
zeimndars in Pergoimah Isnggeena in Akburis time. 

According to one tradition, the word aheer is derived from the word ah, a snake, 
and her to love for lover of snakes), because when the children of the slave and slave 
girl lived in the jungle, they used to feed snakes with milk. 

Kanth, 3,516. — According to the Jaiimala, Kaisths seem to be the true Soodras. 
They arc there mentioned immediately after the Gopas, and before the mixed classes. Their 
ori«rin is said to be thus: — ^That a Soodra of the name of Bhootidutta was so clever in 
household affairs, that the prince, his master, styled him Kaisth (Z-at, a house, and 
siittei to settle) as his future designation. Bhootidutta had three sons, Chetrangun, 
Chitrasena, and Clntragoopla, and the Kaisths are their descendants. But according 
to hlenoo (see Chap. X., verse 6), a Kaisth is the ofepring of a Yaisya father from a 
Soodra mother. The present Kaisths, or at least some of them, pretend to be the de- 
scendants of Chitragoopt, the son of Brahma, and to have proceeded from no single part 
of his body, but from the whole body, or haya. Their pretension is supported by the 
Fadaa Fooran. But on the other hand it is stated that only a few copies, those found 
about Bareilly and Cawnpore, of the above Pooran, contain the spurious account, and 
no others. Kaisths lay much stress on the fact that the duty assigned to them — ^that 
of penmanship — ^is a respectable one, which would not have been the case if they were 
a low caste. But they ignore the qualification that they were allowed to write the 
Klaithee character and figures only, so as to keep the village accounts, and not the 
Deva K'agree. According to the ancient village gstem, a Pntwaree was one of the 
twelve menials — such as Isaee, Dhoby, Bnllabur, Chowkeedar, Budhyee, Lohar, Enn- 
deta, Bhungee, Chuxnar, Koomhar, and Kahar of the village. "When the Mahomedan 
rulers first directed their attention to revenue settlements, the Pntwaree was of course 
found to be the most useful village servant to assist them in the work. To bestill-more 
useful, and thereby to obtain favors, he learnt to read and write the language of the 
rulers. Hence the rise of the Kaisths to respectable public appointments does not 
seem to date earlier than the time of Sher Shah, the Afghan monarch, 'who was the first 
to introduce the new revenue system in India. The following are the twelve branches 
of the Kmsths : — 


1. — ^ilathur. 

5.— Soorujdbuj. 

9. — Balmnk. 

2.— Bbatnagar. 

6. — .Amisbt. 

10.— Aitbana. 

3.— Sreebastub. 

7. — Gonr. 

11.— Kulserisbt. 

4.— fiukseaa. 

S. — ^Knrun. 

12. — Eignm. 


Jaf, 54,989.— This cast is'nowhere mentioned in the ancient Hindoo books. They 
everywhere call themselves degraded Bajp>ot5, and there is no donht that this asser- 
tion is correct to some extent, 'but the conjecture that they are emigrants from the trans- 
Indus regions is also well founded. According totbdr tradition, the original Jat tribe, 
called. Pouea, sprung from the locks (Je'a) of llahadeo, or one of his chief attendants 
at lloant Kylas. It must be observed that- 3Ioant Kylas is not very far from the Hin- 
doo Kusa, which, according to the Greek lustorians of antiquity, was the abode of the 
Geies, of whom the Jafs are conjectured to be a colony. From Kylas the .Tats are smd 
to have descende-i into the plmns of the Punjab, and thence to have spread tbemsdves 
in all Upper and YTestem India , increasing their numbers by admitting degraded and 
excommunicated Bajpoots to the trihe, and marrying women of almost every class. 
D-anng tne decline oi the SToghul Dynasty, they became independent princes andsove- 
rcigns cf parts of "Vresteni India. 



Of the Ihinl clnf«, Pitchandae, there are very few families in the district, and they 
have no relationship with the Cliowdrecs and Deswalas. One of their number, named 
Khwaja Almas, was the famons oflicer of the Ondh Government shortly before the 
cession, and through his favor they got zcmindarccs in this and several other districts. 

Cttfl/ttrs, <5, SSI. —Originally Gochur, or ailtlc-graziers. They sometimes pretend 
to he di*grad<al Rajpoot .s, and sometimes Aheers. The last place from which they came 
in there districts is said to be the town of Goozrat, famous for its battle of the 21sfc 
Fcliruary, 1810; but their traditions indicate that, previously to settling on the hanks 
of the Jhcluni, in the Punjab, they lived on the peninsula of Goozrat. In the Bijnour 
Oi«frict the Geojars seem to Imre t.nkcn their abode daring the Nawabship of Nnjjeeb- 
ood-Doula, or in the third quarter of the eighteenth centary. Before that time they 
lived in the Upper Do.ib, where they arc still in very large numbers,and formed .a por- 
tion of the Nawab’s army to fight the Itlarbattas. 

The Goojurs arc remarkable for their indolence and cattle-lifting. 

Siacf *, 12, T-SC. — This caste is the same as Malccs. They are first-rate gardeners, 
fiowcrists, and vogctaljlc-growers. They serve as khiilmu(gars also. 

/ZoKo*, 0,003. — Very good cultivators. They call themselves low Rajpoots, and are 
said to have settled in this district in the reign of Shahjahan. The mode in whicFi 
women of this caste procure their divorce is peculiar in itself — all they have to do is 
to tlirow an oep/it, or dried cake of cowdung, from outside into the house; seeing this 
done, the husband separates himself from the wife without further formalities, and 
for over. 

C^tiniarx, 1,06,112. — ^Thcro is nothing peculiiir or interesting about this caste, 
except that they are in so large numbers and so useful laborers. 

aiieikh, 40,209. — Originally Arabs, but mora than nine-tenths Hindoo converts. 
They are divided into several tribes— such as Koreshee, Suddeekee, Farookee, Oosmanee, 
Oolvee, Abbasce, Omanee, Ansnree. Being Cnzees and Mooftees, and having under 
diose capacities the duty of m.aking new moslems, the Sheikhs increased their ranks 
by admitting the converts to them. 

Spiiifs, 10,285. — Descendants of Fatim.a, the favorite daughter of Slahomed, Their 
jiumbor is on the increase. Sheikhs horn of a Syud mother also become Sjaid. They 
are said to have come to this country, niJt direct from Arabw, but from Afghanis.! 
and Bokhara, — first with Slahmood Ghuznee, and subsequently with Tymoor. 

10 c 
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Dating ITie reigns of Fnrrokliser and Mahomed Shah, the Syuds of Jansuth 
(close to this) were very powerful zemindars, on. account of Hussun Alice and Ahdoollo, 
theVuziers. It was during these reigns -that the Syuds acquired extensive zemin- 
darecs. and jagheers in this and the neighbouring districts. 

Mogvh, 1 , 564 .— Originally inhabitants of Central Asia. Their tribes are Bur- 
lash, Choghutta, Kuzulbasb, Oozhee, Tatk, Kye, Chuk, and Tajuk. 

Pttlhaut, 8,529.— The word Puthan seems to be derived from jiaiJta, or top of a 
hill. So that people dwelling on hills are called Puthans. The heads of this race 
arc titled Khan, which word, it is conjectured, may originally have been Khand, the 
name of an aboriginal caste, usually living on bills in the same style as their brethren, 
the Bhccls, Gonds, Sonthals, &o. 

* j 

The Puthans or Afghans of the Rohilla tribe vrere so powerful in this division 
at the end of the last century that it seems surprising why they are so few as 8,529 at 
present in the district. Several thousands are said to have fled in 1857, in company 
with tbeir leader, the Nawab Mahmood Khan of Nnjeehahad, who turned a rebel. 

Johhasf 60,333.— Very few of these arc Hindoos, called for the sake of distinction 
Bhynbar. The large population of this caste is attributable to tbe extensive cultivation 
of cotton, wbicb renders them facility in following their trade. They supply country 
cloth to the neighbouring hill people, and transport a good deal of it across tbe 
Ganges. 


MOBADABAD. 

An Account of th Prevailing Castes, compiled hg S. S> Melville, JEsg., Officiating Collector, 

dated the 18^^ June, 18.66. 

1. Brahmin {grimarg casic).— People of this caste inhabit widely throughout tbe 
district. lathe town of Moradahad, not only the. Brahmins, but also tbe various 
other castes professing tbe Hindoo faith, whose descendants now form the bulk of the 
\TOpulation, arc reported to have settled themselves at the time of its foundation. Before 
that event, a village called Chowpuhlah occupied the site of the town. In 1625 A. D., 
Booatnm Khan, au officer of the Court of the Bmperor Shahjehau, of Delhi, laid the 
foundation of the town and called it Moiadabad, after tbe name of Moorad Sbah, one 
of the Emperor’s sons. At Sumbbul, which is ouo of the most ancient towns of India 
Proper, the Brahmins are said to have settled themselves 500 years ago. At Amroha, 
400 years .ago, by migration from the Bengal Provinces. Ae Billaree and Hussimpore 
they have been residents from time immemorial. At Thakoordwarah and Kasbeepore 
they settled 200 years ago, by migration from Btah, Goorgaon, &c. 

2. Shai (suisidiary caste). — ^This caste is said to have derived its origin from the 
Brahmins, but bow and when no one can say. It is said that an improper connection 
between a Brahmin and a woman of the lower order resulted in the degradation of their 
issue, which in course of time became tbe originator of a distinct caste. Bhats settled 
at Moradahad at the time of its foundation; at Billaree, Amroha, and Hussunpoor, they 
reside from time immemorial. At Thakoordwarah and Kasbeepore they settled during 
the reign of Aurungzcb, about 200 years ago, 

3. Thahor (jprhnarg coiic).— Settled at Moradahad at tbe time of its foundation. 
At Amroha 150 yc.ars ago, by migration from Jeyporc and Jodbporc. At Billaree, 500 
years ago, by migration from Ajooddhia. At Sumbhul, 500 years ago, by migration 
from the Oadh Province. At Thakoordwannh and Kasbeepore, 500 years ago, by mi- 
gration from Kumaon and Bareilly Districts. 

V. KhiKret {s’.'.l fidiarg ). — The legend ot the origin of this caste is as follows ; — Tho 
on one occasion, \7hich occurred some thousund years had been defeated 
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in a ivifli tlicir fttlvorsarics. Their women, to avoid the indignity of falling into 
the hatuls of their conquerors, look refuge among tlie Drahmins of the Sarsool tribe, with 
u horn thev eohahiled afterwards ; and the issue of their connection with them wore 
calli-d hv the distinct name of Khultrces,.in contradistinction of Chuttrccs (Thakoor). 

IVoide of this caslo settled themselves at Aforadabad at the lime of its .foundation. 
At Suiuhhul and Ilnssnnporo they have heen Residents from time immemorial. At. 
Amroha they settled £00 yearn ago, hy jnigration from Lahore. At Thakoordwarah 
.ami Kasheepore, 100 years ago, hy migration from Agra. 

r». Httmitah {primary). — Tlii.s e.nstc belongs to the third order of the division of 
castes among the Hindoos wiled Lais. Settled at Monadabad at the time of its foundation. 
At Amroha, 500 years ago, by migration from Goohiria. At Sumbhul and Hussunpor 
^hev reside from time immemorial. At Thakoordwarah and Kasheepore they settled 
SOO yc.ars ago, by migration from Jlccnit, Agrohn, .and Bikanccr. 

G. Kitffi (prir!(iry).~Tliis caslo, rightly speaking, belongs to the fourth order called 
S'-o.'/* ■ but its members consider it insulting to Iheni to be ranked in it. It is, how- 
ever a very ancient caste, and has no ramification. At Moradabad they reside since 
its foundation. At Amroha, since COO years, having migrated thither from Muthra and 
Vurruck-abad. At Bili.ary from time immemorial ; they migrated thither from Muthra. 
At Sumbhul and llussunpore from time immemorial. At Thakoordwarah and Zashee- 
porc .since £00 years, or during the reign of the Emperor Aurnngzeb. 

7. Jfl< (jtiiiritfiary). — ^Tliis caste is said to have derived its origin from the male 
k<uc of .an improper union between a Chutlrco (Thakoor) .and a woman of an inferior 
c.astc, which degraded him from the rank enjoyed by his father. Tho Jats, however, 
class ’themselves’ with the order of Clmttrce.s. At Moradabad they inhabit from the 
time of its fmmd.ation. At Amroha they settled 900 years ago, by migration from the 
l’unj.ab. At Billnrcc, 500 years ago, by migration from Hurrianab. At Sumbhul 
and IIuFsamporc they arc residents from lime immemorial. 

8. Gopjttr (primary,)— This caste belongs to the order of Soodr. 

At Moradabad they settled 250 years ago, by migration from Goozrat. 

The Tch-secldar of Amroha reports tluat a Goojur, named Dyaram, whose exploits 
are recited by bards in an epic poem called &W<;,baa, dnring the reign of the Em- 
peror Furrokbscr of Delhi, plundered one of his Empresses, sister of Hussun Alee Khan 
LdAbdoollah Khan of tho Banih Bustcc, who held Iiigh rank in the court of the 
Emperor, in consequence of wliicli the whole tribe of Goojnrs, fe.aring the displeasure of 
the Emperor, which their Ic.adcr had llius incurred, migrated from their native place 
and mottled at Amroha. At Sumbhul, Billarco, and Hussimporo they are inhabitants 
from lime immemorial. At Thakoordwarah and Kasheepore they settled 200 years ago, 
by migration from Meerut, Scbaruuporc, and Goozrat. 

0. Sooaar (goldsmith— sv.lsidiary).— At- Moradob-ad, Soonais settled at the time 
of ils'foundation. At Billarce, Sumbhul, and Hussunporc they reside from time imme- 
niorial At Thakoordwarah and Kashcepoor since a period of 600 years. Soonars 
class themselves among the third order, or Bais, and are reported by some to be a pri- 

mary caste. 

10. Chotohan Chowbans derive tbeir origin from Thakoors of the 

Chowba'n clan, on father’s side; on mother’s side they suffered degr.adation, cense- . 
ouent upon union formed by their fathers with females of an inferior rank. Hence the 
wo-TCuy lost the title of Thakoor; but retained the patronymic of Chowhan. At Mo- 
wdabad they settled at tho lime of its foundation. At Sumbhul, Billaree, and Hnssun- 
norc they reside from time immemorial.' There are none .at Amroha. At Thakoor- 
dwarah and Kasheepore they settled 600 years ago, by migration from Chittore, 
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Mc-crot, and several districts of Roliilcund. The Chowlian population multiplied vastly 
during the reign of Sooltan Buhlol Lodi, one of the Emperors of India, in 1450 A. D. 

n. ilahajun (uW-ar— snSiWiary).— This caste derives its origin from Goojurs 
and Aheers, but how none can say. At Moradabad they settled at the time of its 
foundation. At Sumbhnl, Billarco, and Hussiinpore they reside from time immemorial. 
At Thahoordwarah and Kashccporc they settled 250 years ago, by migration from 
Shabjehanpore, Bareilly, and Pilibhcct. 

12. Blahmc {a-ilmUary), — ^This caste derives its origin from a fai-eer, named 
Jbama Jee, a resident of the Bikancer District. Bishnoee is more the denomination 
of a religious sect than that of a caste, for people professing both Hindooism and Jla- 
bomedanisnr are initialed into the doctrines peculiar to it — like JIaliomedans, they 
btiry their dead, and don’t burn them, like the Hindoos, 

At Moradabad they settled at the time referred to above. The precise time of 
their settlement at Sumbhnl, Billarec, and Hussunpore is not known. At Amrohathey 
sutth d ;i00 years ago, by migration from Bagnr. At Thakoordwarah and Kashcepore, 
.'i 50 years ago, by niignttion from the same place. 

IS. Tt!p;.i (aL'J'i(//a;^).-~This caste derives its origin from the Bmhmin, the 
particulars of which arc related as follows ; — Five thousand years ago, a Brahmin 
nr::pte'l an olforing (not rec^iv.able by the canon of his order) from a Raj.ah, named 
Jinnna Jte, on which account he was discarded from his community. The word “ dis- 
carded” in Sanscrit is expressed by Uagah^ preterit of teigutty to forsake. The Brahmin 
v.vat by t!«s name, which from usage was corrupted into Tugg.a, the common 
name given to his progeny. 

At .Moral'ib.id they settled at the peridd referred to above. At Sumbhnl, Billaroe, 
.and Hu^'unporc they reside from time immemorial, by migration from Bengal. 
At .\mroha, ditto, by migration from Hnstiuaporo. At Thakoordwarah and Kashoe- 
p re, Ib'to years ago, by migration from Bijnour and Meemt Districts. 

11. (aa^Jt/i'orv),— .This caslcdcrivcd its origin in the Punjab Provinces. 

N-'ao of them reside in Ibe 3loradabad District, where they have been seen only since 
t!;e re-i'ccupalion. 

15, (a irule cotV).— This name has fawSofe, betel leaf, for its origin, 

»nl v.U'Jo--'%er fclU it is called Tumbrdec. Ilcncc it is the name of a trade, and not 
that of a v.’.stc. Tuml olcc is also, called pur-tcarer, from pan, betel leaf, and icarce 
d.a!;r. ’ 
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IS. Koo-nhar (piwnrv).— This c.iste belongs to the fourth order of Soidr. At 
Mor.idiib.'ul they have been residonl since its foundation. At Sumbhul, Billaree, and 
Hussnniioro from time imincmori.'il. At Amroha since 200 ye.'irs, by migration from 
H.-nisie. At TJiakoonlwar.ih and Kasjicopoorc since J-OO years, by migration from 
Sumiihul. 

10. M'-'orJee (prlmani). — Tin's caste belongs to thesame ordcras above, Th6y have 
resided at. Motadahad since the lime of its foundation. At Sumbhul, Billaree, .and 
IluS'Unpore from time immemorial. At Thakoordwarah and Iv.ashccporc from 200 ye.ars, 
by migr.ation from Bareilly. At Amroha since 250 years, by migration from Sluthra. 

20. (prin ^n/). — A person of the order of Soodr w.as in the h.abit of bring- 
ing n'ood from Ihc fortst, .and fcllijig if to town people. The chief .article of his tr.ade 
in w.-'od was li ,]\ — a kind ofbark much used in native medicine. Hence be w.as c.allcd 
I/odha. In regard to their scKicmenf .at iiIoradnh,ad, Sumbhul, Billaree, and Hussnn- 
pore, the remarks on the foregoing caste arc .applicable to this .also. At Amroha they 
have resided from time immemorial, hy migr-nfion from Allygnrh. At Thakoordwarah • 
and Kashceporc since 100 years, by migration from Pilibbect, 

21. Ilrij-iai'i (jYcf This c.asfo belongs to the order of Soodr. It 

is said llial the originator of this caste was a Brahmin, who, having t.akcn a woman of 
an inferior caste for a bedfellow, llic union resulted in the degradation of the issue, and 
the foundation of a distinct caclc. Tiicir occupation is domestic service. Both 31a- 
bomedans and Hindoos follow Ibis occnp.ition. It is supposed the}- became converted 
to M.aliomcdanicm during the reign of Soollan Bnblol Lodi, one of the Emperors of 
Dolin', who reigned in M.'iO A. D. At Moradakid tlicy settled at the time of its fonnd.i- 
tion. At Snmblnil, Billaree, Amroha, and Hnssunpore they reside from time imme- 
morial. At Tiiakoordwarab and K.'isbccporc since 400 years, by migration from Delhi 
and Chit tore. 

22. Hare* {svliiid!ari/),—A barber {fivjj'iav:') purchased a boy during a famine, .and 
.as bo grew up tlie duty of lighting the house was assigned him. Lighting is called 

, larna in Sancril, from lar, light ; hence his name w.as c.alled Barce. At ^lorada- 
bad they reside since the time of its foundation. At Sumbhul, Billaree, .\mroha, .and 
Hussunporc, from time immemorial. At Thakoordwarah and Kasbeeporc, since SOO 
years, by migr.ation from Bareilly. 

23. JJanrul — a laboring c.aste, which derives its origin from the occupation it 
• I3ar, TvriKiit, iral. pwptc-i. f., foUo'vs.* They buslc rice, and carry weight on their heads, 

people c,arryiii>: wiiiriii. shoulders, .and load ponies. They only inhabit the town 

of 3ror.ad.abad, where they settled at the time of its foundation. 

2 1 . HeMar—a laboring caste, the name is composed of two Persian words — Icl, a 
spade, and a keeper — t. e., a digger. Their principal labor consists in digging earth, 
constructing mud w.alls, &c. They inhabit the town of iloradabad since its foundation. 

£5. Gitdaria (snisidiary ). — This caste sprung np from .an outcast Eoormce, who, 
in the state of bis c.\clusion from bis community, having formed alb'ance with a wo- 
man of a difi'erent c.astc, betook himself to .an nninlinbited place, where be m.aintained 
himself by rearing up a flock of sheep — thus giving origin to the people of bis oeenpa- 
tiou. At Jforadahad they settled at the lime referred to above. At Amroha the pre- 
cise time of their settlement is not known ; they mignated thither from H.aupper. At 
Billaree, Sumbhul, and Hussunporc they reside from time immemorial. At Thakoor- 
dw 3 r.ab and Kasbeepore they settled SOO years ago, by migration from Punjaub. 

2C. A^ecr (sulsidlaryj . — ^Tbis c.aste derives its origin from the second order, 

Chitilrees. A person named 31alcc, son of a bondwoman of the house of a person 

of the order of Bais, married the daughter of .a bondwoman of tlie house of a per- 
son of the order of Chuttreo, .and fixed his residence at Gurhmookhtesur, where 
his progeny multiplied so largely as to spread all over the towns .and villages lying 
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between it and Delhi. They called themselves Chnttrees. Gnrhmookhtesnr being 
at that time infested with snakes, this new race, in order to propitiate their wrath, from 
motives of superstition, fed them with milkj and this practice became so commonamong 
them that thev were afterwards called Aheer, from ah (Sanscrit), a snake, and heer \Sans- 
crit), love-i.c., a lover of snakes. AtMoradabadthey settled at the time of its founda- 
tion. At Amroha, 250 yearn ago, by migration from Bindrabun. At Billaree, Snm- 
bhnl, Hussnnpore, and Kashecpore, from time immemorial. At Thakoordwarah, 400 
years ago, during the reign of Sooltan Buhlol Lodi, by migration from Mnthra. 

' 27 . Ahir fpr/mary).— This caste belongs to the order of Soodr. At Mora- 
dabad their settlement was contemporaneous with its foundation. At Billaree, Sum- 
bhnl, and Hussnnpore they reside from time immemorial. None at Amroha. At Tha- 
koordwarah and Kasheepore, 400 years ago, during the reign of the last men^ 
tioned king. 

28. Kahart (juSsidtar^).— A person of the order of Soodr was in the service 
ol czTXxan Ruihtethisrs (saints), whom he supplied with water and performed other 
domestic services ; but having taken a widow for his wife, they got annoyed with him 
and turned him out; afterwards they re-admitted him into their service. The word 
Kahar is composed of three letters in Sanscrit : ha means water, ha to le.ave, ra to 
keep, i.c., at first a drink of water was forbidden from the hands of this man, but after- 
wards allowed. At Moradabad they inhabit from the time of its foundation. At Bil- 
larcc, Sumbhnl, and Hussnnpore, from time immemorial. At Amroha since 300 years, 
by migration from the east. At Thakoordwarah and Hasheepore since 400 years, by 
migration from Bareilly and Pillibheet, during the reign of Sooltan Buhlol Lodi. 

29. Bairaghee is the name of an order among the Hindoo mendicants. 

80. Fuisiah is the name of a caste following the ocenpation of catching wild- 
beasts. Pus (Sanscrit), a quadruped, eeah^ one engaged in it. 

31. Singhariah {sulsidiarg). — ^The ocenpation takes its name from sinyAunr, an 
aquatic triangular nut, much esteemed for its sap when green, and for its flour when • 
ripe and drj*. People engaged in this ocenpation cultivate and trade in it. 

32. Koormee. — ^Thc son of a bondwoman of a Chuttree, named Bnttoo, mar- 
ried the daughter of a bondwoman of a Bars, and lived with his father-in-law, whose 
protection he, however, did not desire. Afterwards he withdrew, and betook himself to 
agriculture and trade. The word Koormee, in Sanserit, means one who supports him- 
self by his own earnings, and this was the case with the originator of this caste. 

I 

83. Pullooa (sKlsidiarg). — ^A woman of the order of Bais was, on account of her 
loose character, turned out by her husband. She had several paramours, who followed 
diCerent occupations. She gave birth to a large progeny, who, on becoming of age, took 
thcnuclvcs to dificrent occupations; and hence each became the progenitor of a parti- 
cular class of artisans or tradesmen, and Puttooa is one ofthem. His trade is to thread 
jewels and ornaments. 

.34. hluUah, — Boatman. One following the occupation indicated by this name. 

35. KMfeech.—A. person of the order of Soodr had formed an improper connec- 
tion with a woman of the same order, and he was in the habit of paying her.nocturnal 
ri-i;?, on which occasion a tap on the door cansedit to bo thrown open for his reception. 
The cuowkeedar caught him one night, and the next day both he and the woman were 
turned out of doors. Some people made game of the woman by calling her by the name 
of Khutha (a noise or tap on the door) ; hence her progeny went by the name of 
Khultock. At ^ToradaUd they reside since CO years, by migration from the Ondh 
I’r vriac.--, and trade in poultrj-, &c. At Billaree and Hnssunpore, from time immemo- 
rial. At Kasheepore since 100 years, migration from Bareilly. 
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30. TShtt, or UhiUtWi.—This c.isto iss a branch of Bliat (No. 3 of tbe c., 

•Ml Ibcpo ^Yllo lake lo plc.'iHng and robbing arc called by Ibis name. ThoyrcsidcinPer- 
gunnalis Tlaakoordwarah and Knsliccporc onlj* since 200 yc.ars, by migration from Sa- 
barunporo. 

37. Kis.tn (;)r/w/7ry).— -Tins caste belongs to llio order of Soodr. The word 

in Sanserif, signifies a person who cnltiralcs another’s hand, pa)'ing a quit-rent 
lo its owner, and niainfaining himself by the profits accruing to him thereon. They 
reside ij\ I’crgnnnali Hussunporo from time immemorial. 

35. iVfi/ (acroLif ). — A woman coliabitcd with a man who resided in a wild 
place. She excelled in the art of singing and d.ancing, particularly the latter, in which 
she had acquired such a jierfcelifin ns to dance upon branches of trees, and hop from 
one branch to another without losing the time. Shortl 3 ’ artcrw.ards a juggler, equally 
proficient in the art which he professed, reached (heir place, and performed astonish- 
ing fcat<. They all lived logethcr, and the cluldrcn given birth to by the woman 
learned the art, nihl became the progenitors of the caste called Nut, which me.ans in 
SariKcrit nought, or rcftis.al, because none of the three persons consented to reveal who 
they wore. At .Morndalrad they reside since the time of its foundation. At Billaree, 
Sumbhnl, ami Ilussnnpore, from time immemorial. None at Amroha. At Thakoor- 
dwarnh and Kasheopoorsince 300 years, b}' migration from Anoopshnhur and Muttra. 

SO. Chn-.or . — This caste derives its origin from Ahccr on the father’s side and 
Koormce on the mother’s side. A woman of the Koormce caste was turned ont for the 
crime of thefr try her guardians ; she took abode in a wild place, whore an Aheer, who 
was also turned out for killing a cow, happened to join her. Thc}’ took to the trade 
of skinning de.ad cattle and selling them, which is thcoccnpation still followed by their 
descendants. At .Moradabad, llillarcc, Sumbhul, Amroha, and Iliissnnpore they reside 
from time immemori.al. At Thakoordwarah and Kashccporc since 350 years, by migra- 
tion from the Barcilli* District. 

40. Bitinffce . — People of this caste arc descendants of a woman who, on account 
of her being disc.ased witli Icpros}', was turned out of the town, and who went and 
lived with certain persons living in a wilderness, there giving birth to children, of 
whom those who lived whore they were born were called Kunjurs, and those who took 
abode in inhabited places, Dliungccs. Their caste is the filthiest of all mcni.al classes. 
Thej' inhabit throughout the district. 

These four tribes, all of which are Mahomedans, derive tbeir origin as follows 

41, SyiiJt ; -tS, S'icikhs ; 13, M'ffuh; 41-, Pnfhans, 1. — S.vnds are descendirats of 
the grandsons of tlio MnboincJan Prophet. Synd means in Arabic the chief of a clan, 
and that word is implied w.aj' of eminence to sill such persons. 

2. — Sheikh is a pnrlictilnr tribe which resides in Arabia, and is the foundation 
of the tribe of Syud. 

3. — ^foguls derive tlicir origin from Persia and Tartaiy. 

.J..— .\fghans, from Afgbanist.an. 

The ancestors of all these tribes colonised India during its invasion by the Ma- 
homedans, .a thousand or nine hundred j'e.ars ago. 

45. MooUalt, or Toorh — These castes arc descendants of converted Mahomedans. 
250 years ago, in the lime of Nawab Boostum Khan, the founder of Moradabad, a Thnkoor 
of the Moradabad District named Golab Singb embraced Mahomedanism, with the 
view of obtaining some banded property which his brother refused to give him, and by 
this means obtained one-half of it. He was named Gholam Nubbee, and is the pro- 
genitor of Mooll.alis. The Toorks, who call themselves the descendants of the natives 
of Turkey (Toorkistan), are in reality those of converted Hindoos. They inhabit 
throughout the Moradabad District. 
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•1ft. Mu't/.ar is the name given to persons engaged in the mnnurncturc of choo- 
rfM—hracclcts made of glass, shell lac, or other light material. This trade has by 
ii-age become the occupation of a distinct class. 

47. Kinsci (iv.teher). — The butchers have no doubt sprang up from one of tho 
four tribes constituting the M.ahomcdan popuktion, and in course of time thcoccnp.a- 
ti m of killing cattle and selling meat became the trade of a distinct race. They inha- 
bit througbout the district since the inv.asion of India by ^lahomcdans. 

•IS. — IVoplo of this occupation arc all hlahomcdans. There is no doubt 

they sprung up from one of tho four Itihcs comprising the Mahomedans, though their 
occupation has separated tlicm into a distinct caste. Tlioy inhabit throughont the 
di'tricl. 

•10, Joiahet . — Derive their origin from the tribe of Sheikh. They inhabit throngh- 
cul the district. 

oO. L'vMjrt :. — Call themselves dcscencknts of Sheikh. They reside throughont 
the diitricl. 

.'ll. JllinUu-irnl. — These arc descendants of members of the household eslab- 
liriiiui-nt of the llmptrors Shcre Sh.ih and his son, Snlcim Shah, whom tho Emperor 
lloDinayooii, :»fier defeating Siilcim Shah, had, in order to revenge his usurpation of 
the empire from its legitimate sovoroign (i. c., himself), doomed to pass their lives in 
‘crvitu'leal Caravan Surais constructed by himself, i.e., to support themselves by adminis- 
tering t'O the wants of travellers. Tluy arc divided into two classes called Shore 
Shahee and Siilcim Shaheo. The former, by way of conlradisUncUon, wearing petticoats, 
f r -the latter drawers, or paijama/it. Tlicy arc called Bhittiarahs, because 

de-r-tulants of rncmhcr.s of tho household establishmcut of the two above-named 
llfup.ror^, who belonged to tho Afghan triho Blmtlcc. 

They are everywhere in the Moradahad District. 

bi. A'- Grocer. It is no caste, bnt whoever takes the profession is 
call: 1 by that natm?. 

tiV). Burnisher. Ditto. 

/jj-fyVr. — Bamboo-cutters. Ditto. 

t>j. A’t r».— P.iintcrF. Ditto. 

7'( 7 .'(i.— Co->!; (omfecli'iner). Ditto. 

67. /? a.'!.— .Carfman or Cart-driver. 

-Mii-ieinn':. 

M*. /?* ;t Miiair-ks («; 
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63. Mewaiees. — ^Two of the sons of Bajah Jnswnnt had once^ on the oceaslon of 
their hunting excursionj caught and brought two wild cows. Their friends, taking pity 
on the calves which were left in the forest, taxed the young Bajahs with irreligious 
feelings displayed by them in that act, upon which their father turned them out of his 
house. One of them tiurned a freebooter, and directed his course towards Jumundes, 
or country Ijdng between tbe Bivers Ganges and Jumna, and, after making a great 
booty in slaves and properly, returned to his n.ative place, Mewat, which he continued 
to govern in tbe room of his father. * Ho had, however, lost the orthodoxy of the Hin- 
doo faith by leading a dissolute life, and forming connections with females of different 
creeds and pursuhsions during the period he roamed about as a freebooter. His 
descendants are Mewatees. They are all over the Moradabad Distiict, having settled 
themselves there by migration from Meerut. 

6^!. Llioonna (cotton-corder). 

65. Bvrhjee (carpenter). 

66. Lohar (blacksmith). 

67. Tclee (oilman). 

68. Ghosee (milkman). 

69. Burzee (tailor). 

70. Chheepee (calico-painter). 

71. lilemar (mason). 

73. Biinjarah (those who load cattle and convey articles of 

trade from one place to another). 

78. Thuterah (brazier). 

74. Moeiee (cobbler). 

75. Dliobee (washerman). 

76. Bazeegur (juggler). 

77. Chirreemar (bird-cateher). 

78. Kan Mail (ear-cleaner). 

79. Banghur (converted Mahomedans).— Their ancestors were Bajpoots, who em- 
braced Mohomedanism during the reign of the Emperors of Delhi professing 
that creed. 


* BUDAOH. 

Memorandum on iXe Prevalent CatUs, cotnpiled ig C. F. Carmiehael, Bsg-., Collector, 

dated let Mag, 1866. 

The prevjilent castes in this district are, amongst Mahomedans, Sheikhs and Pu- 
thans, and amongst Hindoos, Brahmins, Thakoors, Aheers, and Kbormees. The landed 
communities of the district consist in the main of these tribes,, though other inferior 
castes, sueh as Bnnneahs in particidar, have of course crept in; and here and there will 
be found Eahars, and even Gnduriahs, as landlords. 

■ Of the sub-divisions into, and origin of, the lower castes, I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. Eor the present I take up, in the order of time, the history of the 
more prominent and ruling castes, and first the Hindoo portion of these. And 
here I must premise that the information regarding the first advent and location of 
these (Hindoo) tribes in this district is in great portion matter of tradition ; but I 
have no doubt that, with some amount of fable, there is also a large admixture of truth 
in the narrative. 
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491 S’^r-.huf, in tbc rci "0 of Rajah Mohipal, a Brahmin of the 
nans' of Soaruj Dhiij, a man of noteil Icarnussr, came from Delhi for the purpose of 
trivins: in^lraction in the Ho soon collected a larpo body of scholars, and. 

havim; c^tahllshed his re-mtation, finally settled at Biulaon ; and people of the same 
permisisn followed from other parts of the country. Brahmins are, strictly spe.ilcin£r, 
only of one caste, hut known hy different name*, adopted from the parts of the conn- 
trv from which thev came, such as Knnoujeahs from Kunonj ; MithceUihs from 
Tilaithul, S:c. * 

Ti-.ey are found in all parts of the district, intermingled with other classes, hut 
not eeeupying assy sep.irate portion hy themselves. 

r.t sJ-M'f esf Ti'!^itrs . — In 519 5er:5»f, Rajah Siisikp.il, of the Tomnr tribe, eon- 
tjtscr»3 tisis part of the country, and his followers settled here in large nusnhers ; and 
tnassy families still occupy a msmher of villages in Pergnnnah Oojlianee. The Tomnrs 
wi-:.' suliscijncsslly coi.ijuered hy Rajah IHrund Pal. of Knmpil, since which their clesig- 
nalion has been changiHl to Jisngar.ahs, or “ the dcfc.ated.” 

/.•.se.iMlr.— -This is a very large class of Thsikoors, residing quite distinct from 
Other cl i«es in Pergunnah Daiagisnge, on the right hank of the Ramgisnga River, 
and are known as “Tisrai Jisngarahs,*’ in distinction to those who inhabit Porgunnahs 
Furre-.slpore of Rarcilly, and Klscyerah Biijhera of Shahjclianpore, who are known as 
** UhooT Jungarahs.” The latter class is considered the most respectable, and arc large 
lamllselJcrs. 


Tins class of Thakoors reside chiefly in Pergunnah Kotc Salhhan, and 
fv'-ittcred Jv^r^ic'ns of them are to he found in other parts. The original Thakoors 
of Pergunnah Koto SalMinn wore of the Gerad tribe j hut about 800 yc.ars ago they 
were driven out hy a barge body of the Bais Thakoors, headed by Dulccp Singh, their 
chief, wlm, it u said, came from Baiswara, in Oudh, He had two sons, Rae Singh 
and Kurun Singh. The descendants of the former arc known ns Racs, and of the 
Inter Bs Chowilhrivs. Chundun Singh and Bnldco Singh, of Bhanpore, arc of the former, 
and Ifukht Singh and others, of Gundrowlec, of tlic latter. 


A few famili-’s of Bai< were settled in Pergunnah Snheswan, and occupy villages 
the .Mahawa Xudd-.v and the Ganges, in the tract known as the Baiswara. 
A'’: if;irg thss*' in the fame tract are the Goorars, and among these ag.ain arc sc- 
leral Mc'-idman f.imvlies, one of ihe trilH' having turned hlahomedan in the reign 
t f Al!-*...- ‘-l.i!- - n Ghorvc. Tl» fe wen an' known by the name of Non Mooslims. They 
t'iii l>'"p i;p •'W ' of their old Hindoo enstoms, such as consulting a Brahmin on the 
<■ ••-'. i-a of tl.e l irth of a «on. uvaring the and, till of late yc.ars, going to 

I in th- G \rg--i en o-'cj«ioa of Hindoo festival. The two tribes seem to live on 
</ . >! t- ruif n jth , another, iwh party inviting the other on oecx«iona of marriage, 

ar;.! o‘.;,.-r f-'tivit;.;-'. 
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Tlie lands of Eajpoornh and TJsudpore originally belonged to Thakoors of the 
Burgoojur tribe, who at some distant period emigrated from Jeypore': bat these gra- 
dually gave way to this race of Ahcers, who have acquired, through their .energy and 
enterprise, both influence and wealth. They hold land very extensively in both per- 
gunnahs. The}’ also occupy some villages on the bhoor of Pergunnah Suheswan. 

There are very few families of the Burgoojur tribe of Thakoors now left. 

A’bormecj.— Tliis class of men occupy clusters of villages in Fergunnahs Budaon 
and Oojhance ; but they are not as a body very numerous. But little is known of 
their origin : it is supposed that they came from Kunouj. 

Mahomedans . — Here we have history to fall back on, and the first data go back to 
A. D. 1175. 

In the year 592 Hijree, Kootirb-ood-deen, Emperor of Delhi, marched towards Bud- 
ayoon, and obtained by conquest the province of Kuther. From that period until 
1162 Hijree, corresponding mth 1746 A. D., these provinces proved part of the do- 
miuious subject to the Emperor of Delhi. 

On the death of Ahmud Shah, this county’’ fell into the hands of Ali Maho- 
med, wiio on his deathbed entrusted his kingdom to three of his Puthan chiefs. During 
the captivity at Delhi of his two eldest sons, Fyzoollah Khan and Abdoollah Khan, 
and the minority of his two youngest, Sadoollah Khan and Mahomed Yar Khan, these 
chiefs — byname, Hafiz Rnhmut Khan, Fntteh Khan (iiansamai), and Doondee Khan- 
divided Rohilcund amongst themselves, giving to the two youngest sons of Ali Maho- 
med a provision in money. The two eldest subsequently obtained their freedom — ^Fyz- 
oollah Khan getting, as is well known, part of the province of Rampore, and Abdool- 
lah Khan the pergunnah of Oojhanee. His old palatial residence still exists in the 
qusbah of that name, and his tomb, a handsome building, on the outskirts of the same 
town. Pergunnah Oosaith was tributary to Sufdur Jung. On the death of Ali 
Mahomed, he sent Knem Khan Bungush with a large army to drive the Futhans out 
of their newly acquired territories. The Pathan chiefs, Hafiz Ruhmut and Bukshee 
Sirdar Khan, defeated the Bungush at a village called Douree Russoolpore, about three 
miles to the south-east of Budaon. 

The battle-field is shown to this day, and the superstitious villagers declare that 
the phantom armies also are to be seen occasionally at night. In the division of Rohil- 
cund which followed, the perguunahs of Budaon were thus allotted : — 

Budaon and Oosaith,— Futteh Khan, Mansamah, 

Snlcmpore, — Hafiz Bohmut Khan. 

Oojhanee Suheswan, — ^Abdoollah Khan. 

Kote S.albhan, — Sirdar Khan, Bukshee. 

Rujpoorah, Usndpore, Islamnngur, Bisowlee, Sntasee, — Doondee Khan. 

As in Oojhanee above noted, so also in the several towns of Budaon, Bisowlee, and 
Oosaith, old and handsome buildings are still extant as memorials of the Puthan rule. 
Colonies of Mahomedans in large, numbers are also to be found in the qusbahs of Knk- 
raluh, in Pergunnah Oosaith, Susheswan, in the pergunnah of that name, as also in 
Islamnugur and Rajpoorah, the chief towns of those two pergnnnahs. The sites chosen 
by the Mahomedans for their locations evince great judgment on their part, for they 
are undoubtedly the finest and healthiest spots in the whole district. 

At Suheswan there is a sprinkling of Syuds, as well as Sheikhs and Futhans. 
These, the Syuds, are supposed to have come to Suheswan in the time of the Emperor 
Hoomayoon : they were the Cazees and Mooftees of the pergunnah. 

It remains but to notice briefly the sub-dinsions of caste which in the course of 
time formed themselves, and took their origin from the primary castes; and here, os I. 
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have nothing but simple tradition to rely on, I am averse to record much. ' But there 
is at least no harm in repeating the little information I have been able to gather on 
the subject. 

Aheers are supposed to have sprung from the intermarriage of Brahmins with wo- 
men of the Bais Bunneah caste. 

TCnh flrs are supposed to be the offspring of Soodra mothers and Chuttrce fathers. 
Chumars, again, to be an int«mixtnre between the Fusia and Sweeper tribes. 

Of the other tribes I can get no reliable information. 


BAEEILLY. 

MemmTidum on the Sui-divitions of Caste, drawn up ly Baboo RajHssen Moohrjee, ■ 
Head Clerh^ CoUeetor’s Office, BareMy, dated 7th August, 1866. 

Befoue entering upon the points noticedin the orders of the Board No. 46, of 
18th Januar}', 1866, I think "it would not be uninteresting and out of place if I at- 
tempt to give a brief and rapid sketch of the antecedents of this district, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. I do not and cannot vonch for the accuracy of the narra- 
tive, for, as it is well known that there arc no authentic works to assist me in the 
matter, I merely ^ve the facts as I have been able to gather from conversation with 
the intelligent native gentlemen of this city, and from certain estant manuscripts in 
possession of some of them. 

2. The country was previously covered with dense jungle, and q)arsely inha- 
bited by Aheers in charge of herds of cattle, sent here to graze by rajahs and other 
large cattle-owners. A little cultivation was also here and there attempted for provid- 
ing their own simplest necessaries. The country was then called Tnppa Aheeran. 
Matters continued in this primitive state till the subjugation of Hindustan by Ti- 
mour,and his ascension to the throne of Delhi, when, the Aheers becoming turbulent, 
Bajah Ehuruck Singh and Bao' Hurree Singh, feudal lords of Tirhoot, were deputed 
by the Emperor to bring them to their senses. They came to the place, easily routed 
the ill-formed and undisciplined Ahccr hordes who opposed their progress,- and finally 
took possession of the country. Timouris lieutenants being of the Euther caste, the 
country was named Moolkc-Enthcr. 

3. Some of the relatives, attendants, and retainers of the two brothers went to 
Powayen, Khnrrul, and other places in the Shajehanpore District, where, forcibly or 
otherwise taking possession of a large number of villages, they became talookdars. A 
second party went to and settled in Chowpalla, now called Moradabad, after the name 
of Sforadbuksh, son of Shajahan, in whose reign the district was subjugated from the 
Euthcrias. 

4. The now rained feudal family of Shcesgurh is descended from Ehuruck 
Singli, and the Bajah of Ehatar and Talooqdar of Mehal from Bao Hurree Singh. 

5. At or about this time one Basdeb and his brother, Burreldeb, of the Ehu- 
theria caste, built a small town, now called the old town, erected a fort, the rains of 
which can still -be seen, and called tlie settlement after their joint names Bs« Bareli, 
which in course of time became corrupted into Bans Bareilly, the present name of this 
city and the district. 

C. In Akbaris time the management of the country was withdrawn from the 
Kutherias. 

7. In the reign of the Emperor AJumgheer one Bao Mokoond Bao was nomi- 
rated to the Soobahship of the district. On his arri%'al he built a temple, erected a fort 
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jionv tlio now !Mor.nliilia<l cnlranm of llic city, tlie debris of wlrioh was subsequently—* 
t. c., after Ibo cession of llio country to tho British — sold by the tlicn Collector, Mr. 
Bonltlerson, ajid tbns laid the nucleus of the present town. The Sliababad and Alum- 
pircc {»nny:os wore also built by him, and named after his master, the Emperor Bhahja- 
ban; Mobulla Mnlcriindpore, adjoining (he ci\nl lines, after bis own name; Koarporo 
after his father, Koer Sen’s name ; Bcliarccporc and Molookporc, after his brothers, Be- 
barce Lall and .M«dool;ehiind’s, names : in short, set about in earnest building the city, 
which now has grown up to its present dimccsions. 

S. Subsoipiently, for some valuablo services rendered by Nawab Ally Mahomed 
Kban, a Kobilla Chienain, to iMaliomcd Slinli, then Emperor of Delhi, the country was 
given him in feudal tenure. On bis demise be was succeeded by bis son, Fyzoollali 
Khan, wlm nominated Hafir. Bnlimnt Khan to the Sub-Lieutenancy of Bareilly, 
lluda ui, ainl SliabjL’lianpore, and Dody Kh.in (o that of Moradabad and Bijnour. They 
mb'oquently became the virtual rulers of the country, .and, owing to llicir being Bobil- 
lalic, and to the consequent exodus of a largo number of their fellow-countrymen, tho 
place was c.illod llohilcuiid. 

9. In 1777, Sooj-ood-dowla, the Nowah Vizier of Oiidh, conquered the country 
with the .assistance of the British, aud ou 10th November, ISOl, Ilohilcund was finally- 
ceded to them. 

10. Now as regards the mode in which the men of the difibrent castes came- 
to .and settled in the district. 

11. Tho mode of advent into the country of the Abeors, Knthorias or Tha- 
koors, and Palliaus has .already been explained above ; for that of the others no special 
cause can bo assigned. They all came under the operation of tbe general causes whicli 
work out the reclamation and settlement of a new country. Some came on service, 
such .as tbe majority of the Kaetlis, Khuttrecs, &o. ; some came seeking for livelihood,, 
and, succeeding in their objocl, they settled in the country of. their adoption ; others 
again, in the pursuit of their respective professions or tr.ades, such as the Brahmins, 
Bunncalis, tlilmcn, ■Washermen, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, &c., &c. There are again some 
who, having been persecuted elsewhere, were forced to leave their homes and come to 
this district, where, finding shelter, they eventually took up their permanent abode. 
Under the last category came the now well-to-do llaccs of Fillibhcet, who came from 
the Punjab. 

12. I now proceed to the question of sub-divisions of caste. The question, I con- 
fess, is a very difiicnll one, and rendered more intricate in the absence of all antbentie 
aTid faithful work on (be subject. In tho books which arc available for reference tho- 
facts arc so comminglod with ridiculous traditions and ludicrous stories of mythology, 
that it is very difllcult to separate (ho one from tho other. Almost all tbe snb-sects 
claim their descent from one or other of the he.ivcnly bodies, or of the several- millions 
of Hindoo mythological deities. However, I Jiavc made an attempt to separate tbe- 
ebatr from valuable historical facts, and the result is embodied in tbe following paras. 

13. Originally' there wore only four castes amongst tho Hindoos— 1st, Brahmins,, 
t. e., priests, lawyers, and professional mendicant®;. 2iid, CImttrics, i. c.,.the governing 
class; 3rd, Bysbas, traders and cultivators ; nnddtli, Soodras, who had menial services- 
assigned to them. Prom these four primary classes have spungup the present scores of 
sub-sects we fiiid in the country. 

1‘1. First, as regards the Brahmins. Originally there was only one class of Brah- 
mins, called Sunadh.. Subsequently they emigrated towards the Vindya chain, and 
those who settled on the south of it took the name of Punch (r, e., five) Dravir, and 
those oiivils north. Punch Goui' — those- who did not so emigrate, retaining their originali 
name of Sunadh. Under the first there are again Ave sub-classes, i. c.— 
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1. — Groozrattec, from tlie men liaving settled in Goozrat. 

2. — Dravir, from Dravar, near the River Nurbudda. 

S.~M'aharast, from Maharatta. 

4. -— Tilling, from Tilung. 

5. — ^Kurnatuch, from Carnatie. 

Under Punch Gour have sprung up a like number of sub-classes, each being called 
after the name of the country where they settled, i. r.,— 

1. -r-Gor, from Gor, in Bengal. 

2. — Sursooth, from the name of the stream Snro5ottcc, onthc banks of which they 
settled. 

3. — ^Kankoobj, from Kunouj, in the district of Furrnckabad. 

4. — Maithul, from Mithila, near Tirhoot, in Bcng.'il. 

5. — Ootkal, puiidalis or priests of Juggurnath, of Cuttack. 

Besides the above, there are nine additional classes of this sect, but Ibc}* do not ap- 
pear to be of pure blood, though they would, if questioned, vehemently assert their 
claim to it. 


1. — Mathoor.— Ohowbeys of Muttra. Rumour has it that the men were previ- 
ously Jats. 

2. — Mugut. — ^Priests of Gya, in Behar. 

3. — ^Poukurn.— Priests of Pooshkar, in Ajmere. 

■4; — Goutum. — Alleges to be descended from a saint named Goutum. 

5. — Ehbassy. — ^Priests of Buldeo, near Muttra. 

6'.— -Mohaverry. 

7’. — Golab Poorub. 


8.— Pandey. 


9. — ^Tuggah. 


There is another sub-sect which I omitted to mention before, — I silludo to the Pjihareo 
Brahmins. • Some eight centuries ago the then Rajah of Ncpaul, witli the view of indue- 
ing the different sects of Brahmins to have intermarriage between them, sent for them 
Brahmins of seven out of the ten sects went to Nepaul, acquiesced in the proposal of 
the Rajah, and settled in the country. The descendants of these are called Paharee 
Brahmins, probably from their having .settled in the joaiar, which means a mountain. 
All the several branches now form each a distinct sub-sect, having no intermarriage' 
between them; nor will the members of one mess with those of any other class. 


15. B^ragee.—Thh is an offshoot of the Brahmin class. The founder of this sect 
was one Nathjee, born somewhere near Indore. On being grown up, he left his house, 
took the hermit’s staff, and made one disciple, named Jumnij. The latter, again, had 
four disciples, sind the descendants (disciples) of these four formed themselves each into 
a distinct sub-class, being called after the names of their respective gooroos. Two 
additional classes were formed- by one Ramanij, also born in Indore, thus makino- up 
the total sub-sects of Byragees to six— the word hgragee meaning a hermit. 


eo%m.~These are, like the Byragees, hermits by profession, and a branch 
of the Briihmm sect. The class, was first formed by the famous Shunkur Aoharij. He 
had.ten disciples, and those made by each formed themselves into a separate and distinct 
Bub-seot, called after their respective Sames. There is a story to the effect that Shun- 

kurAchanj was a great friend of Mahadeo. The wife of the latter was on one occa- 

Bion all-he sprinkled with blood m killing an enemy, and the .cloth she had on her 
thoroughly saturated with it. Mahadeo, in honor of his virago wife, and Shunkur Acha- 
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iavius bmlt a temple to SreeBastaO, a Hindoo goddees, Scz-mt Dbooj. Hcol Shreta, 
TJmist Hnm, Balmik— the fourth bang the descendants of Eajah Knm, and the fifth 
the diseiples of a saint callel Balmikee. 


24. Bsnseshi . — These are descended bj the bach stair from one Bhoo Datt, son of 
Jndoo Chnnd, of the Bras caste, -n-ho came from Orissa, settled somewhere in Oadh, 
and is alleged to have opened the first banking-honse in India, The iUegitimate child- 
ren qnarelling amongst one another, migrated to difiereat parts of the coantrj, taking 
thdr names mostly from the places where they respectively settled — for instance, 
^gnrwalla fi;om Agroha, in the Goorgaon District: Sambhtdee from Scmbhnl, in AIo- 
radabad ; Amiohee &om a place of that name in the "saine district j and Rohtnckee, from 
Bohtnck, in the Panjah. Hoor Tanyas are the issues a Bnnneah had by a spinster — I;zs- 
vfs meaning an nnmarried woman, and tonoj, a Sanscrit word, meaning a son. We hare 
in this district the following snb-sects of Bonneabs : — Agnrwalla, Eoor Tonya, Omray, 
Dharia Omray, Unfcbar, Eohtnnna, Chowseynee, Einndelwar, Pnllewar, Bnmwar, 
Piustakee, Alohessuny, Bohtnckee, ilaharrey, Amrohea, Snmhhulee. The origin of 
2Cos. 3, 4, 5, S, 7, S, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14, I regret I have not been able to trace. 


23. JiKoossT . — ^These are the children of an illegitimate ofepring of aByas, hom 
on the Dhoosnr mountain, in the Goorgaon District, hence called Dhoosnr. 


2S. Mahpjun . — ^These are the illegitimate children of a man called Jin, hence 
called Mahajtn, which in coarse of time became corrupted into Alabajnn. 


27. Soadrat ^ — ^There are three grand snh-divisions of this sect— the first, called 
Ootnm, which means first-iate quality; the second Mnddhnm, which means average; 
and the third TJddhnm, or of inferior qualify. A memo, showing the different sub- 
classes under each, and how they took their origin, &o., is given in the appendix. 

28. Amongst theMahomedans, as amongst the Hindoos, there are oaly font pri- 
mary sects — Synds, Sheikhs, 2Ioguls, and Pathans. 


29. S], ads . — ^In reality there are three sects of Synds, known as Hnssnee, Hosseines, 
and Hnssnu-ool-Hosseinee, They are aU descended from Patima, daughter of Maho- 
med. The first are the children of Hussun, the second of Hossein, sons, and the third 
of Hcsseinee, daughter, of Ally and Patima. Besides the above, several other sects of 
Synds are met with now ; bnt they took such names from those of the places whither 
they emigrated, and some from the names of some or other of thrir respective ancestors, 
such as Bogdadee, Tubrezee, Shubedee, See. 


•30. The difierent sects of Sheikhs we have now are all called after the names of 
their ancestors, such as Osmanes, descendants of Osman; Olwir, of Ally Abbassse,of 
Abbas, &c., &c. 

SI. These appear to be the converts into the faith of Islam from the 

Hindoo sub-sect of that name noticed: against entry No. 9 in the appendix. 

32. Jcjfias . — Tlie word joj^a means stomach. These are a low class of Maho- 
inedans, and are either .converted Rubtorees and other Rajpoots, or were the slaves of 
those tribes who, with their master, changed their religion forlslamism. They have 
amongst them three.sub-sects,. called Sheikh, Mogul, and Pnthan. They are good ccl- 
ti vators. aul are said to. be very good ploughmen. As the ploughmen are generallv of a 
dark, sun-bcaten countenance, illsymmetrical, and are fat to an unpleasant degree, they 
were contemptibly nicknamed Jqjhas. 

S3. Jftfjra.'tfff.— These also appear to he converted Mahomedans, as well as the 
GudJees, who were previously Aheers, Goqjurs, Telees, Bunjaras, and Piaes. 

The Butchers, Jolahas, Muuhars, Bbistees,. Dhonas, Durzees, and Eungrez are 
all Sheikhs, but called after the names of the different occupations which they respect- 
ivtly Lllow. 
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.VcM. thcrring (fie Origin of the tevcral Sub-sects which have sprung upamongstUe Soodras. 


Goojur. 


Cii'lc of I'rtlhcr. I Caste of Jfotlicr. 


CLASS I. 


t, )tra1imiii. j Soodm, 

S lllr^liinalp »nn nf n ; Ilte;:itiiimte ilai)(;]iler 
i H.'av I n( a Cliiitirie. 

3 Alircr. j Ootosil, 


Uyat spinster. 


irr.'iiiiiiile sin of n IIIriTiiim.ifriIaii»liter Koormcc. 
1 Ity.-u. of a C'liultree. 



Ko imiec. 


Koormce. 


• S>.i lra, Iimiiglit up ' n.iiisIiKrof a Urns Mateo. 
Iiy a Ilraliuiin. excntnniunicatril 

from tlic lirolJicr- 
liood. 


T'nclainml Aiuglitcr Tombolce. 
nf a Uyai. 


9) Khiiltree. 


.sure Rirl. 


ICumboh. 


to] .Sjodra. 


WiJorr of some other Kahnr. 
caste. 


ji; Ki^san. 


loj Itrahmin. 


IS Kisaan. 


niegilimatcdnnphter jfaee. 
of a Kliuttrcc. 

. KatAce. 

Mater. 


Tlicsc mm used to feed their covs on 
pajur, with tlie view of fattening 
llic nnimal.s. They were accordingly 
nicknamed " Gajiir,” n'hich in courae 
of time bcc.imc corrupted into Goojur. 

Sana means gold. The men, being 
by profession goldsmiths,.accordingly 
took tlic name of Sonar. 

CTJiesc tiro nppe.ir to bo of one and the 
same sect. The word toormee means 
one who gains ]iis lirclihood by cnlti- 
rntinn. They did not giro any rent to 
nnyliodr, cullir.iting the fields on their 
own account. One of the men devi- 
ating from this rule was called “Kis- 
saii," I. r., one who p.iyB rent for his 
holding ; and the present ifissans ore 
k the descendants of this man. 

This sect got its name from the word 
“ mala,” wliich mean a string or 
WTcalli of flowers. The men pre- 
paring such strings took the name of 
Maiccs. 

Tliese men were oiiginnliy called Pnn- 
warce, which means bctid-selters, from 
tlic name of ttie occupation in which 
they were engaged. During the Sfa- 
homedan rule of the country the name 
was changed to Tnmbolee : tumM, a 
rctsian word, meaning the betel root. 

This man was an anathematized by his 
' priest, for some wrong doing, that he 
should go to Kooaibhec, one of the 
Fcrcn hells, according to Hindoo mytho- 
logy. The man was accordingly nick- 
named Koombhec b.r liis neighbours, 
which in course of time became cor- 
rupted into Kumbob. The Mnhome- 
don Kumbohs appear to be the Islam- 
iseil Hindoos of this class. The men 
changed their creed, but retained tlieir 
original name. 

This man was in the service of the Brah- 
mins. He used to draw water, and 
do other menial serricc besides. On 
his m-irrying a widow, some of the 
Brahmins refused to use wafer fetch- 
ed by him, wliile others winked at liis _ 
act and agreed to continue liis se]> ' 
rices. Hence the man took the name 
of Kahar ” — Ita meaning water, ha, to 
discontinue, and rah means to conti- 
nue. Even at the present time water 
fetched by a ICahar is not used by the 
Bmhinins of all the sects. 

These men used to plant sh'ps or cuttings, 
licnee called Moraos — moor meaning 
a small branch, newly thrown out; and 
trur means one who is profideut in any- 
thing^ 


This is an offshoot of the Morao caste. 
There is a story current to the effect 
that a Morao frpiiuently ped to inter- 
lard his conrcisation with the word 
he-achie. Ho accordingly was nick- 
named “Keachie,” which subsequently 
became corrupted into Eachie. 


Uc 
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^hr.o. the Origin ef the tevcrai Stil-secfs tcMch hare tjjrwiff up aimi^sl the 

Soodrat. — (Continued.) 
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Cl’te of r.-itl;CT. 

C4*te el Mother. 

Chsfe 

of 

Offsprinfr. 

1 l^cmarks. 

1 


CLASS n. 



.‘J.jrJra. 

Tlio man took to 
vrife hl^ couain. 

1 

Bhoorjec. 

The man wna, for his misplaced love, os- 
cnmmnnicnted from the brotherhood. 
His descendants were called Bhoorjecs, 
which means pnrehers of corn, they 
having taken to that occupation. 

Koomtf. 

Pome other tcct. 

1 

j 

Gndnrcali. 

1* 

The man «sc<l to go to the jnnple to 
tend his sheep. The wild fruits irhicli 
were ripe he used to take himself, giv- 
j ing the halt-ripe ones to his flock. ' 
1 Non- miihir nie.ans a llalf-ripe fruit; 

hence hennd his descendants arc called 

1 Gadnreahs. 

Friir. 

Bltat. 

•foshcc. 

This Is a corruption of the word >f- 
islire, which moans an astrologer. 
The son of the Friar hccominp an 
adept In c.a.sting nativities, was called 
jotisKec. On his subseqncnti}' taking 
to evil ways, he was, ont of ctmtempt, 
c.alled a .loshcc. The children in- 
heriting the father's nickname, gradu- 
ally formed themselves into a distinct 
class. 

Kci.'rr.tc. 

Wife offoae other 
ca«te. 

Lohar. 

Lohar means n worker in iron. The 
men taking to the work of n black- 
smith were called Loliars. 



Pnrjcc. j 

Two nnchfmed children were brought 
up by nman of the Ilyas caste. They 
were taught tlic work of a tailor, heneo 
calletl by tliat name— rf.crc meaning 
sewing! 

<«!n. 

Wife of rnTtie other 
ci*U', 

KImttIck. 

1 

1 

j 

Tliere is a curious slot}- alwit the way 
in which this sub-sect orlglnnte<l. A 
Soodta had an illicit intercourse with ’ 
a woman of some otlier caste, lie 
u'csl to goto her every nleht and 
knock at lur door. He and his child- 
ren wldcli he-liad liy this svom.an 
sverc accordingly ideknnmpl " Khlil- 
• ka, " whicli menns knocking, Tlic 
vonl id cijur^o of tliiio bcc:iiiic cor* 
ruptcrl into “Kliiittick.' 
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ffioicinff the Oiipin of the favial Stth-seefs tchich have sprunij vp amongst the 
(St)Pf^r<w.--;(Conclti(let].) 


evtc 

C.n.'ic of rather. Ca^le of Mother, of Ucmnrks. 

Offaprinj;. 


CLA.^S ni.— fCnn- 

rtuitfft.) 

S(H>(Ira. ]!.'ijl)oot. Uhohtc. llic n-nrd Dhohcc is derired from d/io- 

va, irhicli means to trash. The man 
tnkinfrto tTnshcrm.an'6 trork, tras call- 
ed Uhohcc. 

fTlicse arc all dc.sccndcd from a posthu- 
mous child of Ilajah Bine. The child 
... ... Bnnjarah. treat to the jungle, and his offspring 

taking to different ocenpations, came 
... Bcldnr. to he formed each into a different snb- 

ciass, called after the name of the oo- 
... ... liodluij*. cupation they respectively folloa-ed. 

Bnnjarah from the trord iun, forest. 
... ... TJwroo. The man taking to the jungle, he 

and Ills offsprings came to be called 
... ... Bhogs.ih. Bunjamhs. Bcld.ars, from the trord 

htl. The man used to fetch for sale 
... ... r.ascc. every day from the jungle, head-loa^ 

of dried branches of bd tree. Lodha 
... ... Bulilia. from selling trood of the lodh tree. 

The origin of the Tharoos I have not 
... ... Bheel. been able to ascertain. The men do 

• not make any distinctions in food, 
... ... Sounthal. taking anytbing and everything they 

find. A portion of the community 
... ... Nut. refusing to take anything proscribe 

by the llindoo Latr.s, and consenting'to 
... ... Bazcegnrli. use only those trbich are bhut^h, 

t. r,, eatable, came to form into a se- 
... ... Barrey Tclee. parate sulvclass, called Bhuksah, 

which in course of time beciune cor- 
... ... Knmatkce. mptcil into Bhogsah. Pasce, Bheel, 

and Sounthal classes appear to have 
... * ... Kusbee. taken their names from those of the 

places where thev respectively took 
... Kunjnr. up their abode. Tlio remaining ones, 

again, from the occupitions they fol- 
... ... Mchtur. loweil. In short, these are the p.arfah 

castes amongst the Hindoos, and per- 
form the most menial of services. 

Kissan. Shave of a Byas. Telco. The man taking to oil-prcsscr’s occupa- 

tion, tvns called Tclee, ttl meaning off. 

Soodra. Ditto. Korce. Kvice means a man who mlliaglr takes 

the refuse of other men's tables. The 
men used to so cat the refuse, hence 
railed Kolccs. In the colloguiol lan- 
guage of the countiy they are called 
Korecs. 

Ahecr. Eoormce. Cbumar. Chumar Ls derived from the word cliinn- 

ro, ' which means skin. The men 
taking to the occupation of skin-dress- 
ing came to be called (Kumars. 

... ... Dhoono. Vheona means a clc.aner. The man tak- 

ing to the occupation of cleaning raw 
cotton was called Dhoona. 

Ahcer. Clminar. Dhanook. ThcAheerhada vciy intelligent child, 

who got the name of Dhanook, which 
means intelligence. 

Byas. Woman of some other Eamzancc. The women of this class are by profes- 

castc. sion prostitutes; but how they got this 

name I have not been able to s.atisfac- 
torily ascertain. 


SHAHJEHANPORE, 

Note on the Castes and Tribes, hg C. J. Daniell, £sg., Offg. Collector, and Mr. Pears, 
Assistant Collector, Hag, 1866. 

The tribes of Hindoos found in the greatest numbers in this district are as 

follows : The Chundelaand Katheya tribes, who, in the pergunnah of JulLilabad hold, 

the former 197, and the latter 49, villages. Different families of the Kunoujeea stock. 
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such as Sanaaii, Misr, Sookal, and others, also hold 23 villages in the same parfof the 
district. The Kayeth tribe, chiefly of the Snbsena, Bhutnagar, and Siri "Wasthub fa- 
milies, hold 18 villages, and were at one time more opulent than now. 

In Khera Bujhera the prevailing elan is the Jnngahara, and in Tilhur and 
Jullalpore the same tribe in smaller nnmbem— the Bachhul and Kntharya being more 
numerous. Tomnr and Gor are also met with. The Pathnk Brahmins hold some vil- 
lages. The Buchul tribe appear to be the earliest recorded occupants of that part of 
the district lying to the north of Shahjehanpore, where there are also found Kutharyas 
in considerable numbers. The tract thus occupied includes the pergunnahs of Nego- 
hee, Powayan, and Khotar. In the latter pergnnnah and its immediate neighbourhood 
the Kutharyas hold 147 villages. The Gor Rajpoots also have several villages in the 
■same tract.* There is also a tribe which is said to have descended from the Nepal 
Hills, now settled in Pulleea, called Parbnttee. The Buchul elands again found in the 
Shahjehanpore Pergnnnah, where there are also Gor and Pomar families. The Buchul 
Thakoors hold T1 villages in this pergnnnah; the Gor Thakoors hold some 50 villages 
near Powayan, Seramow, and Khotar; and the Pomars, 36 in the same pergnnnah, 
in the same neighbourhood. The limits of this note do not permit me to particularize 
the sub-divisions of each of these clans which are to be found in the district, or to 
enter in detail into an account of other inferior or servile castes, which form a large 
part of its population. 

As regards the origin of the tribes inhabiting the district, I gather from local 
traditions that Goojurs, Aheers, Bunjarahs, and Jats are the earliest known inhabit- 
ants, and that those tribes which have established themselves here in more recent 
times drove out or conquered them, to be themselves in turn in a great measure sup- 
planted bj’ Mussalmans from beyond the Indus. In the south of the district the Chun- 
dcla tribe is the most powerful and numerous, and many years ago gave much trouble 
to Government from their intractable and- quarrelsome habits, by whom they were 
known as the Kunddhur Thakoors, from the chief village in an ilaqua of that name, held 
by a nnmerons family comprising nearly 300 proprietors, of whom Rajah Dulel Sing 
is the head. 

« 

Tire tribe originally came from the Chundelee Des, in Southern Bnndelcund, 
■where’ they are found in great numbers, under one Rajah Sirpal. His descendant 
in the fifth generation. Rajah Pirmal, moved from Sheorajpore (in Oawnpore^ andoccu- 
jned Mohumdahnd (in Furrackabad_l, from whence the sons of his relation, Petamber 
Singh, by name Dhir Sah and Bhir Sah> crossed the Ganges and occupied Chnehnapore, 
a village belonging to the Cbuebooa Koormecs, in Jallalabad, and spread themselves over 
the neighbouring villages, seizing those they fonnd deserted, and expelling the posses, 
soi.-s of others when able to do so. 

The Knnoiijeca Brahmins appear to liave followed the Thakoors both of the 
Chundcla and Buchul clans, and to have received in gift, as religious offerings for 
their maintenance, the rillages they possess. 

The Rathores, who are not numerous in this district, though found very frequently 
on its southern border, hold one village, which they acquired through one of their tribe, 
Kasib, marrying the daughter of Suhdul, the Katheya Thakoor of Barah Kullan, who 
b?«towcd on hiraMouzah Kajaree, Pergnnnah Jallalabad, which they still possess. This 
occurred some 4 00 years ago. The Kathej-a Thakoors state that they came ori^nally 
from Jullnnder, — a tradition similar to that of many tribes, e. g., Banjaras and Jats, 
Ac., who describe their ancestors as being immigrants from the west. 

• 

Tlioir settlement in this district is said to have taken place 300 years ago, when 
R-ijih Mokul Sing c.mie from Putialec (in Etah) and occupied Oosain (in Budaon), 
win :h was then inclu led in the dominions of Rajah Jeychund Ratliore, of Kunouj. The 
U 1 . .iC of the hero has been better preserved than the date of his conquest, as we find 
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that Uic Emperor Humaj’oon bestowed tbe government of Snmbhnl on Askariy Mirza 
in (be year 1532 A. D. The incursion of this tribe probably occurred much earlier, at 
a lime when the Mussulmans bad not established themselves in this part of the coun- 
try, as the Kutheyas speak of their ancestors clearing the jungle and planting villages, 
and peopling the land with their tribe. The death of Jeychund, the famous Rajah of Ku- 
jiouj is moreover placed in tlie era of Kootub-ood-deen at the end of the 12th century A. D. 

The PomarThakoors, who hold between 70 and SO villages in the pergunnahs of 
.Tftllalabad and Shahjehanporo, describe themselves as coming originally from Oojein, in 
Central India, under the leadership of Rawut Singh, who seized on Kooreea Bans Khi- 
ria, in Pergunnah Shahjchanporc, and, clearing the jungle and expelling the inhabitants 
of neighbouring villages, established themselves in this part of the country. 

Tlie Gotum Thakoors, like all of their tribe, describe themselves as coming from 
'Arghal of Pergunnah Kora (in Futtehpore), where a family claiming to be the head of 
the race is still to bo met with. Thej' hold S7 villages in the south of the district. 
The Budooreea Thakoors have only three villages, and the Chowhan Thakoors only two, 
in the south of the district. They are to be found scattered about in other parts. Some 
of the latter have also a zemindaree acquired by marriage in Pnllea, a pergunnah un- 
Aer ihc Turai in the north of the district. These tribes are respectively offshoots of 
the Budooree.as of B.ah Pinahut (in Agra^, and the Chowhans of Mynpooiy and Bow- 
gaon (in jMynpoory). 

The Gor Thakoors ascribe their possessions in this district to permission having 
been given them by the Emperor of Delhi to dispossess the Goojnrs of their lands in 
this neighbourhood, and that their incursiou took place some 900 years ago, under the 
leadership of Khag Rne and Bagh Rae, who came from Oudh and took possession of 
02 villages, of which they still hold 50. 

% 

They are allied to the Kuthary.as, and, ns these two tribes are found generally 
dwelling together, and the Gor Rajpoots claim to be Kutharyas, their immigratioi 
into this part of Rohilcund may be placed at a very early date, for in anbient times the 
province was called Kutheyr, as is said, from its being chiefly occupied by that tribe, 
whose warlike h.abits secured them from conquest by tbe Mussulmans until the er.a oi 
Shahjahan. 

'Kutheyr, however, appears to have been often invaded by Mussulman armies j and 
many villages now inhabited by these tribes were included in the Sircar of Bndaoc 
as belonging to the district of Golaj but they claim to h-ave been independent of the 
Emperor of Delhi for three generations after Akbiur’s fiscal divisions of sircars and 
pergunnahs were framed. 

The Rajah of Powiiyan is the head of the Gor tribe, and the Rajah of Kbotar of 
the Kutharyas. His family have been settled in Kbotar for three generations, in vir- 
tue of a grant from the Nawab Vizier of Oudh, who granted to it a large tract of wild, 
h.'ilf-cultivated country on condition that the grantees would repress the depredations 
of a leader of dacoits, who at the time were ravaging the Nawab’s territories, — a t.ask 
which the influence of the Kutharya Thakoors enabled them to perform. The coun- 
trv inhabited by the Gor and Kutharya Thakoors is neiirly coterminous with the per- 
gunnnh of Gola, as described in the zillahbundee of Akbaris reign : bat they spread 
themselves into parts of the modern divisions of Pillibheet and Luckeempore (in Ba- 
reilly and Oudh) which were not altogether included in Gola. TPhether the ancient town 
of Gora in Powayan or Gola in Luckeempore gave its name to this division, I am un- 
able to s-ay. 

Tbe same district was to a great extent peopled by the Buchul clan, and the 
Kutharvas state that their occupation of Eastern Rohilcund dates from the defeat of 
the Buchul Thakoors in one of the incursions 'of the Royal army, when the Emperor 
gave the Kutharyas their villages. 

15 c 
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Tiie tribe nppesis, maer all circnEstances. to have been csiablblicd 1;? re from very 
aarient rimes. They are said to hare owapied the chief part of the district cf Gola, 
before mentioned, and are norr to be found in parts of the Shahieijanpore Per^ar.nah, 
in Xegohee and 'filhnr. Tneir Erst appearance in this part of the conatiy is said to have 
been in the year 1000 A.!)., nnder the leadership of Daro Pai, who oecapied some ter- 
ritory near the modem Pormchahad. They spread throngrii the conniry in a norlberlv 
direction, and connt among their men Rajah Ben, who founded Matee. which 

afterwards gave its name to one of the tnppahs of the fiscal division of Gola. Pliiet re- 
cords their ocenpation in Eastern Eohilennd as antecedent to that cf the Kutharvas. and 
local traditions confirm Ins \iew. From this tribe arose the familv of Eaiah Deo and 
las twrive sons, whose descendants, or rather those who claim to be so, are to be found 
scattered through the Shahjehanporc. Tilhnr, and Fnrreedpore Pergnnnahs. The per- 
gunnahofiSegohee was occupied by this man's family. As late as the middle of t'ne 
16th centnry, Chabbi Singh, one of the tribe, obtained, partly by a grant of the Emperor 
pd parriy by violence, a territeiy extending over parts of the -Kant, Powayan, Tiibnr, 
and Shahjehanporc Pe^nnnahs ; and at a later date one of hL= descendants obtained peJ 
session cf Semnreea, which, along with 70 other villages in these parts, is still in th® 
poss^on of this tribe. One Rajah TilokchnndBnchnlb said to have occupied Tilhnr” 
and to have settled hb tribe in Pnttah Cnircola, now called Jollalpore, driring out the 
Gopjuis and Bnnjaias. The Knthaiyas again appear on the scene, and lo.ial tradiricn 
snrvive of their coming &om the neighbourhood cf Benares, which oenfinns Elliot’s vi^w 
that they took their name from Kntehnr, in the neighbourhood of Benares and no‘ frt!m 
them connection with the KuthariaGor Rajpoots, who assert their desknation\o 
derived from “ a carpenter.” Thdr leader is said to have been one Xasdeo”. 

Them are also found Tomnr and Gor fanriHes. These are no donbt the desce-d 
an.^of the aboriginal inhabitants, theBnnjaras, who number amoa.^ the nnme^-» 

of aeir claim both Tomms and a family who caU thmsdr^ Gor, from tbe^ 
decent throngh a Gor Brahmin, with whom one of their tribe intermarried. 

-rd tie Bnchnl tribe cleared land and settled themselves in Tilhnr 

-nd^egohee indicates their origin ns bring more ancient than the Kntharw.- 
only onsted the Goojuts in Juillalpcre. ‘ 

The Bnchnl tribe bronght into the conntrv the Pathnq Brahmins ' «n 
villages in rilhnr, which they received as a leli^ons ofi'ering for thrir maintenance'!'^ 

The tribe of Jnngahara Rajpoots .are chieSy found in the Khera Bnihera 
nah-a modem fiscal divLrion, comprised of the villages on the conrijraons borde^^r 
Tfihnr, Datagnnge, Fnrreedpoie. and Fattehgnnge Pergannahs*. ^ere w®s forint ^ 



and a Baka word for (hnnger)._the men who hnn^c^maris"" 

commonjokeagainstaJnngnharatoraytliatthrirnamemeansbeatoinwnr iZJ ' “ 

an mterpretatioa which th^ will not admit to be correct The WK. 

— . ■ . , . . ... vi.correc., -l^etnbe are foimd in other 


nvers and numerous wells, they are aide tobrin? the cultivation of ^ - -n " 
great perfection. “ ‘ their village to 

themsdve to the iMnssulma; miers'and j^hnS 

TCiio appMt from time to time to tmoe m-d. in ' ■ ‘ ‘ Gaaee, 

-^itemed aem.de. ioe p^eemioo. M .f 
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the jirovinco. Tlip ramilcp in this «liflrict nre chiefly Siri Bastub, Suksena, and Bbut- 
nag:iir, rrom among the 12 sects descended from Cliitr Goopt’s 12 sons. 

In iT.'illnlnh.id itself, which is owned by Brahmins .and Kaycths, the Snksena tribe 
is found. They came ns Canoongocs from Shumsahad, the Mnssulman inhabitants of 
which .asserted a cl.aim to the perpinnali of Mehr.altnd (an old name for the Jullalabad Per- 
gnniiah), and, when ihey.could, enforced it. Among the ancestors of the Kayeths in this 
IVrgunn.ah, Kasliinnth and Uhiridhur are best known ; they .assumed the ofiice of Ca- 
iioongoe at the order of one of the Emperors, whose name is not ascertainable, when the 
IVrgimnah of Mehrabad was S 'paratcd from that of Slinms.abad. Afamily of Siri Bastub 
Kayeths settled in and acquired the properly in .Tall.alnbad. They came from Bhojpore, 
on the Ganges, but llie d.ato of tlieir arrival is not easily to be fixed. They ascribe their 
roraov.al from there to have been occasioned by the hlussulmans having been defeated 
in war, and that (hey shared their expulsion. 

There is a tradition that 50 vilhigcs in Jallalabad were in very ancient times held 
by Synds, who maintained themselves on the north bank of the Ganges bj’ the assistance 
of their brethren in Shnmsabad, but that they were driven out by an incursion of Raj- 
poots, and have now only four villages in their possession. The town now c.alled Ttillal- 
ahad is said to have been first known by the name of Kurrunkolapore Patheyn, in the 
ci'a of Raj.ali Prithee R.aj of llustinapoora (Delhi); and it next was occupied by some 
Jogecs, from whom it derived the name of Jogeepore, and retained it until Jullal-ood- 
decn Akbar obtaining possession of it, called it after bis own name; that Hafiz Rehmut 
Khan, the Kawab of Bareilly, built a fort on the kbera in the village. The village is 
partly owned by Kayeths .as above-mentioned, and partly by Kunojeea Brahmins, who 
were brought into the country by the Chundela and Bucbul Thakoors. 

The Mussulman proprietors in this neighbourhood are chiefly Euzofzaie Wnmkzaie, 
and Mahmuud Afghans, who were brought into the country in the following 
manner:— 

The site of Shnlijchanporc was formerly c.alled Noner Khera, and its neighbour- 
hood was inbnbitcd by Goojurs, defended by a fort at the junction of the Gurra and 
Kanliout Rivers, built by Maglii and Bhola, two of their leaders. 

In the time of Shahjahan, Emperor of Delhi, Diler Khan and B.ahadar Khan, two 
soldiers of fortune who held the Kanouj and Calpee Sirkars in jagheer, suffered a loss of 
five lafcfjs of rupees of properly at Kant, which w.as on its way from Delhi to Knnonj. 
Tiicy received permission from the Emperor to punish the plunderers, and Diler Khan 
marched with an army, and, in a fight at Chiunor, near Sbalijehanpoor, defeated the 
Buchul and Gor Thakoors who were opposed to them. 1,100 Mussulmans fell in this 
action, and IS,00U men, women, and children of the Hindoos were killed in fight, or 
massacred by the victorious Futbans. 

The tombs of those who fell on that day are still visited at the two festivals of the 
Eed by their desceadauts, who resort there to perform the ceremony of Fafeia. Diler 
Khan announced Ins victory to Shahjahan, who bestowed on liim l-i villages and ordered 
liiin to build a fort, which he ncowdingly erected on the Noner Khera, near the junc- 
tion of the Kunhout and Gurrah Rivers — ^where the Goojurs had built one previously. 

He caused two mohullas to be buill^ and c.alled them Dilergunge and Bahadurgunge, 
after himself and" his brother. 

Bahadur Khan w.as at this time cng.aged in the Emperor’s war with the tribes 
bevoud tlie-Indus, and, at the invitation of Diler Khan, be brought with him a Large body •. 
of Afghans belonging to 52 different tribes who settled around the fort, and bnilb for 
themselves, tribe by tribe, separate mohullas. Of these 19 remain to thb day, c.alled 
bv the names of the tribes inhabiting the mountains beyond the Khyher. The popula- 
tion of the new city was further increased by the forcible conversion of numbers of 
Hindoos into Mussnlmans, who settled themselves therein. Thus was the city founded; 
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The Mussulfiiian proprietors in the district arc descended from tlicfio Afplians, and 
have in the course of time sueccodod in cstonding their properly iind in ousting the 
Hindoo proprietors. Many, too, have received grants fron> the Hmiicrors or liic Hnwnha 
who at different times have ruled this province. Tlic Afghan element in the popula- 
tion has obtained for the Mussulmans of the district a reputation for activity, eonragi!, 
and boldness second to that of no men in Hindustan, and, until recent events showed 
tlvena to be ambitious and impatient of foreign ride, no class of men were more sought 
after as soldiers than the Rohillahs of Boliilcund. 

There arc also to be found Sheiks, Syiiils, and Moguls, with other inferior clncBc J 
of Mussulmans, either employed in trade or raanufacturc.s, scattered alllhrough the dis- 
trict, of whom no particular mention need bo made, ns they cannot he counted, either 
by reason of their wealth or influenee, among the chief tribes of the dislriel, 

TUllRAl PEllGUNNAIIS. r 

Memo, OK the Frevailinff Catiet^ by E, Cofvhi, Es]., Superinlcndeni, dated USth 

April, 18CG. 

Therb' arc only two tribes in the Turrai which c.all for remark. The 
others have moved in from neighbouring districts at various periods ; and information 
regarding them will be forwarded in the report of the district in which they prepon- 
derate, as, for instance, the Bains in rillibhcct. 

2. The two castes and tribes above referred to — namely, the Bhooksas and TJm- 
roos — are unable to afford any information rcg.arding the period or the rc.ason of their 
settling in the Turrai, beyond that the former state that they came from Dharanugger, 
and the latter from Chittour, 

8. Sir H. Elliot, under the head **Bhooksa,” slates that the Bhooksas claim to 
“ he Powar Bajpoots, and assertthat their chief, Udqa Ject, was driven from house and 
home in quarrel he had with his brother, Jugut Deo, the Rajah of Dharanugger, and 
" came to dwell with a few dependants in Bunhusa, a village in the Oudh territory.” 
He then proceeds to state that they successfully aided the Rajah of Kumaon, and settled 
chiefly along the line of springs which rise at the foot of the Bhabur. In a note in 
page 71, he expresses his opinion that “ there may possibly have been some connec- 
tion between the Powars and Bhoolssns.” 

4. The Bhooksas still claim to bo addressed as Thnkoor, and a few wear the thread, 
or janaae. Sir H. Elliot, in page 258, under the article “ Des,” alludes, among otliors, 
to a district entered in the ancient registers in Sircar Kumaon as “ Bhooksar, now Ivil- 
pooroe and llooderpore.” Bhooksar is tho name still used for localities inhabited by 
Bhooksas, without referoneo to any particular boundaries, as Tharooat signifies tracts 
inhabited by Tharoos. 

5. The Tharoo traditions state that they come from Chittore, and refer to Jaimnl 
and Puttah. They statethat they were driven from their home, and settled here. The 
reference' would appear to indieato the third s.ack of Chittore—/. e., that by Akbar, about 
1500 A.D. They claim to have been originally Bajpoots, and state that their ancestors 
lost their caste by taking to intoxicating liquors and rearing fowls. I have never Jiennl 
from them any allusion to a Goorkha or hill origin, an idea which their typo of feature 
itself sugpsts. The Tharoos, as the Bhooksas, are suh-divided into gate ; and intcr- 
spereed with them are other tribes, who are generally called Tharoos, hut who are quite 
distinct, such as Gaharwar, who claim to he Bajpoots and arc probably some of the Ga- 
harvyars whom Sir H. Elliot describes in page 437 as a most interesting race, over whose- 
origin and lineage much obscurity hangs. These never intermarry or eat with the 
Tharoos, abstain from liquor, and never rear fowls ; others again, as Dungras, are looked) 
down on as a lower caste by the Tharoos. 
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6 , Sir II. Elliot snys, referring- to Bhooksns^ tknt “those who reside in Silpooree 
and Tubn.a arc said occasionally to intermarry with the Tharoos and states them to 
bo " a tribe found inlinhiting the forest under the hills from Foorunpoor Tubna^ on the 
Sardiih, to Chandporcj on the Ganges.” At present no village of Bhooksas is situated 
to the cast of the Kitcha or Gola Biver, which is about 30 miles west of the Sardah Riven 
and which is the c.visting boundary between the two tribes. The Bhooksas range from 
its west bank to the Ganges, and the Tharoos to the cast, os far, I believe, as Gorueb- 
pore. I have neverheard of the two tribes intermarrying ; indeed, the Bhooksas marry 
on attaining puberty, while the Tharoos arc married ns young as their means will permit. 
Cases occur of men of one tribe eloping with women of the other, and a small village 
exists chie/l}' inhabited by the progeny of such Icfc-handcd marriages. It is situated 
exactly between where the Bhooksa villages end and the Tharoo villages commence. 

7. Either tribe claims superiority in caste, and repudiates any attempt at tracing . 
them to a common origin, or of any connection between them ; nor is there in mj' opi. 
nion any evidence on which such an attempt could be based. Their claims to respective 
superiority, however, rest on vcr 3 ' small grounds, — the Bhooksas charging the Tharoos 
with rearing fowls, which they do ,* while the Tharoos say Bhooksas sell flesh and fish, 
wliich they deny indiguaully. 

S. It is a circumstance worth remarking that two tribes, under such similar cir> 
cnmstanccs, should have kept so distinct while living in sneh close proximity. . They 
.arc both superstitious, and, ns a rule, truthful, much given to intoxicating drink, and not 
very clnastc ; both more or less migrator 3 ', only continuing to cultivate the land until 
it is c.vhnusled, and then moving off to fresh grounds ; both utterly reckless with water, 
with which thej* inundate their fields, if allowed to, and utterly careless of the 
swamps lliey maj* bo forming — indeed, most of the worst swamps could be easily proved 
to owe their origin to the rude irrigating means used by these people. Both tribes are 
supposed to be adepts in magical arts* A few Bhooksas in conversation with me have 
claimed such powers for persons of their caste j but generally they laugh at the idea, 
though they attribute their comparative immunity from marauders during the disturb- 
ances caused by the Mutiny to the general beh'cf in their sapcrhnm.m powers, which 
the Dcsccs, or plains-pcoplc, entertained. At the same time the}- have the greatest con- 
fidences in their lafarart, or medicine-men, who are consulted on every occasion, and 
who mulct them licavilj' for their services. 

9. As a general rule the Tharoo is more intelligent than the Bhooksa : he 
thoroughly recognizes the advantage of education, and only objects on the score of 
losing the labor of his lads ; while the Bhooksa will not send his sons to school — at all 
events I have never succeeded in persuading them to do so. 

10. Neither of these tribes attempt to offer any suggestion regirnding the 
origin of their names. A Tharoo, it is true, will 5.17 that " We came to live in the 
Turrai, and became Tharoos, but if the commonly-accepted derivation of Turrai, i. e., 
iurra Jim^ to he wet or damp, is the true one, the initial tit of the Tharoo is 
unaccounted for. The word Tarooa, however, by which they are commonly known, has 
no sound of the h. But if they derived their denomination from the locality, 
the application must have been. given by others, for among them the word Tnrrai 
applies to the low-ljung land which is situated between the springs of the Chooka 
(which rises below the high hank, bounding the forest which intersects Pergun- 
nah Bilheree) and the River Sardah. The spring level is here close to the surface, 
and the tract appears in years gone by to have been an island, or attached to the ea!.fc 
hank of the Sardiih River. The soil is wet and damp in the extreme, and is termed 
Turr.ai in opposition to the comparatively higher land which constitutes the tract known 
by others as the Turrai. The Bhooksas have no suggestion to offer on the origin of 
their name : they may have been called Bhooksas from settling in Bhooksar, e,, 
Kilpoorec and Booderpore. I gather from Sir H. Elliot that Udqa Jeet, whose descend- 
ants they are said to be, was Rajah of Dhar in the first half of the 11th century ; but 

16 c 
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I have no means of ascertaining tbo date of the ancient register referred to in. para. 5; 
but probably it was of far subsequent date, so tbe country may have taken its nnm( 
Ironi its inhabitants. 

11. It is uncommon to find a Bbooksa village with tbe same name as a Tbnr6( 
village. If tbe Bbooksas bad gradually retired before tbe Tbaroos from tbe Sardali tc 
tbe Golab, names still common among them might be expected in the three pergunnabi 
inbaliitcd by Tbaroos cast of tbe Golab, alias Kiteba, River ; but I do not know of anj 
instance, except such common names as Birin or Muhola, which offer no elue j and when 
Bbooksas are found living in villages called Kbiinpoor, Hoosscinpoor, Futtebgungo, an( 
Beemurkbern, any attempt at tracing them through their village names is hopeless. 

12. Neither of the tribes have any acknowledged leaders, through whom, o; 
through whoso title, a clue might bo obtained. The olRco iunoaici or lurlaik of thi 
Tbaroos, being hereditary, continues in certoin families ; but they now exercise no fnno 
tion. It appears to have been given to certain Tbaroo bend-raen by ICumaon Rajabi 
for tlm reason assigned by Sir H. Elliot in page Ml of his Supplementary Glossary 
The Bbooksas in the Turrai still recognize tbe authority of a man who is, I believe, i 
resident of a village in Kasbccporc ; but this authority appears also to have been confer 
red by Kumnon Rajahs, and is chicAy cxcroiscd in settling private disputes relating t( 
family matters, and it is generally exorcised by administering n whipping with a cloth 

13. Tbaroos in this district declare themselves distinct from those who live to tb( 
east of the Kanaita flivor, in Oudh, whom they declare to be a very inferior caste , — i 
compliment invariably returned by the few Tbaroos I have met from that locality 
They do not intermarry. 

14. Neither of these tribes olaim for their ancestors the credit of excavating 
the tanks, erecting the buildings, or sinking the masonry wells, rnins of which stil 
exist in the Turrai j nor do they connect them in any way with their own history. T( 
this day neither the Tbaroos or Bbooksas build even earthen walls for their bouses 
which are made of posts driven into tho ground, with beams resting on them. The walk 
are made of reeds, lociilly termed tant, tied with grass, and generally smeared ovo) 
with mud and cowdung, with a thatched roof. Tho Tlmroos keep their I’osidences scrU' 
pulously clean. For wells, which they only uso for drinking purposes, and never foi 
irrigation, a hollowed tree is sunk into the ground. Tiicy employ bill or plains raci: 
as lohars, &c., which all tends to prove that they never possessed knowledge, snffioicni 
to admit of their erecting tho places and wells above referred to. 

16. Generally, all that can bo considered ns tolerably certain is that tho Bbooksa 
came about tho lltb century from Dbaranuggur, and the Tbaroos in tho 16th fron 
Chittorc, into the Turrai, which they sought £is a rofugo, and which tract was neve 
practically tinder Mahomedan rule, and indeed was looked on ns wild and dreadful b] 
the troop.s of that power till tho time of the Robilla Puthnns; that these tribes nssistet 
(he Kaniaon Rajah, by whom they were protected, and from whom they received sunmidt 
S:c. ; that they wore ever, as now, distinct j and that they were probably differen 
br.-inchc.^ of Rajpoots. 


MUTTRA. 

.V<rr:o. on the Prevailing Castes, drawn np by C. Twigg, Esq., Assistant Magistrate am 

Collector, dated Srd May, ISCC. 

1. The subject is interesting, but an extremely difficult one. The HiDdo( 
Shaders furni.'ih us with a mass of conflicting fables and fictitious goneologies, tbrouH 
which only broad facts arc discernible ; and loc.al tradition cither cannot reach bad 
tt.rouirh so many changes .and years, or, as in most cases, is silenced by the higbo 
authority of the S’laslers. 

2. One of the oldc.-sl Sanscrit wrilinga, the Code of Mena, says that the self-ex 
iitent Brahma created from his own body, for the wclbbeing of scefoty, (ho four chic 
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castes, namely, the Brahmins, Chetreya, Vaisyn, and Soodra j and in the same Code men- 
tion is free[uently made of the mixed castes, many of which must thus have been in ex- 
istence before 1700 B. C., about which time the Code is supposed to have been written. 
As to the real origin of the four leading castes, we have no credible information. 

3. It is remarkable, however, that the Sanscrit name for caste, verna — ^in Hindee, 
barren— ]s the common word of for color, and hence it has been supposed that the castes 
were originally people distinct in physical characteristics, and came &om different re- 
gions of Central Asia. 

4. Although genealogy, like astronomy, is a subordinate branch of the Hindoo 
religion, yet the sacred writings are so full of contradictions and impossibilities that we 
can only draw general inference as to the ongin of the mixed castes. We find, then, 
that the mixed castes arose either from the intermarriages of different castes, or from 
some changes of manners and customs in a section of a caste. The latter cause has 
been at work both in ancient and modem times ; intermarriage, on the other hand, has 
long ceased to give rise to new castes, so far os I can ascertain. 

5. The population of the Muttra District consists almost entirely of - Hindoos, 
nearly half of whom are Jats. Next to the Jats, in point of number, are the Brahmins, 
Chumars, Bajpoots, Kolees, and Gureryas. 

6. The history of the Jats is a most carious one. It seems that about 50 years 
ago they consisted of two distinct and separate tribes, comprising many sub ordinate 

or clans. These tribes were,— the Deswala, that is, the old inhabitants of the conntiy; and 
the Pnehada, who were, as their name imparts, settlers from the west or north-west. 
Tradition varies as to the origin of the Deswala, bat the commonest story is that they 
are descended from Bajpoots who married slave girls ; and it is certain that they have 
been in the country from time immemorial. The Pnehada on the other hand, are, com- 
paratively speaking, a modern race. In all probability they did not appear in Hindns- 
tan till the Sth century of our era. Most of them speak of the Punjab and neigh- 
bonring countries, and all agree in pointing to the north-west of India as their original 
seat. There is historical evidence that they were settled in large numbers on the lower 
Indus about SOU A. D., and they seem from time to time to have been making their 
way into these provinces. I am told that not more than 150 years ago, numbers of 
these Pnehada Jats came and settled in and 'around the Muttra District. 

7. I have said that a few years ago the two races were distinct and separate. They 
are not so now. Their union, though recent, is nearly complete, and I can find no 
traces of the contempt in which the Pnehada were once held by the Deswala. The Jat 
population here is almost altogether Deswala, though wherever there is a Pnehada family 
it can be traced. It is not known whence the Jats derive their name ; it is, however, 
supposed that they were once identical with the Gowta of classic history. Be this as 
it may, we know from the Zafarnama of Shurf-ood-deen that Timonr, when he invaded 
India, believed the Jats of the Punjab to be of the same race as the Tartars whom he 
met in Central Asia. 

S. There is little to be said regarding the Brahmins of Mnttra. They are princi- 
pally of the Sunadh tribe. Two classes, however,— the Chowbeysand Ahvosecs, — are 
deserving of notice. The Chowbeys are so named from their supposed knowledge of the 
four vedas, and are found in many parts of India; bat there is a distinct clan peculiar to 
the city of Muttra. It is said that 3Inttra is their original seat, though they were com- 
pelled by persecution to leave it for a time, and seek the protection of King Snrsein, the 
o-randfather of Krishna, at his capittil on the Jumna, near Bntesnr. 

9. I have not been able to ascertain when and how the Mnttra Chowbeys seceded 
firom their brethren. They have probably been separate from time immemorial, 
yet their separation is marked b 3 ' no great distinction of manners and customs. There 
is one strange practice peculiar to the Muttra Chowbeys, due, I believe, to their linuted 
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numbers : — "When a girl is given in marriage, it is usual to stipulate that the favor 
shall he reciprocated hy the hnshand’s family. The Ahvasee Brahmins trace their 
origin to Soondrak, a village near Bindrahun, in this district, where they say their 
ancestors lived. 

10. The Chumars are a very old caste. The Yaralta Pitratia saj’S thc}’ arc the 
offspring of a boatman and a Chandala, or woman of the lowest caste. They are 
^vided into a number of tribes, wlubh arc quite separate. 

11. The Thakoors are here, as everywhere, divided into many separate tribes, 
belonging either to the Solar or Lunar ra(»s. - 

12. The Jadon Thakoors are the predominent class in this district, and claim 
descent from Krishna through Tadu, their epont/movs hero, who was one of the princes 
of the Chanderbans or Lunar race. 

13. In this part of the country they allow second marriages and various other 
unorthodox practices, on account of which they arc despised by and separate from the 
Jadons of Kerowlee and other places. 

14. The Aheers, though not a very numerous caste in this district, require mcn« 
tion, for they trace their origin to Muttra. There are different .accounts of their descent. 
Mena says they are the children of a Brahmin by an Ambastha woman. The Ambns* 
thus are the offspring of a Brahmin and a Yaisya woman. They are, I believe, com* 
monly known as Baids, and practice medicine. 

15. Regarding the other tribes,! have not been able to gather any satisfactory or 
reliable infonnation. 


AGRA. 

Memo, on iht Praxilent Castes^ hy A. SeUs, Esq., Oipdaiing Deputy Collector, Haled 

Isl May, 1866. 

1. Respecting the subject of para. 3 of the Board’s letter No. 46 of 1S66, there 
is a considerable amount of tradition extant; but in manj' cases the explanations offered 
for the same fact vary greatly. The general result, however, shows plaiuly the purely 
social character of caste, which would appear to have no connection whatever with the 
relfgious system of the Hindoos, except so far as that system has itself been moulded 
by, or is itsdf the offspring of, the dominant idea of family exclusiveness. There c.m be 
no doubt that, whatever relation there may have been originally between religion and 
the constitution of the four great classes (the true " Buruns”), all the rest, with their 
minute sub-divisions and endless ramifications, are nothing but vast families, the foun* 
ders of which, at various times and from various causes, — ^the chief one being the forma- 
tion of irregular marriages, — ^have been excluded from the communion of their brother- 
hood. Many of the inferior classes coincide with trades ; but speciality in profession or 
occupation would seem to be merely an accident of the caste system, as now prevailing, 
and not an essentid feature. 

2. As to the time when these separations and divisions took place, tradition* 
seems to be altogether silent, and it would appear that, as they are now, so they have 
been from time immemorial; and this is strange, for it might be reasonably assumed 
that such intermarriages were still going on, and new castes thus constantly formino-. 
But in this respect the modem spirit seems to be somewhat less exclusive, and inter- 
marriages and irregular connections between different classes apparently do not now 
cany with them the same penalty as in old times. 

s: In the Agra District, the various classes seem to be dispereed in tolerably 
equal proportions, and the information to be gleaned respecting the period .and cause of 
their several migrations is very scanty. There does not appear to have been any great 
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influx of any particular tribe at any special period. In an enquiry of this sort, the an- 
nals of old families afford the best and most reliable landmarks. But Agra is singularly 
destitute in this respect, and, with the exception of the Bhndowria families of Nund- 
gawan .and Parna, in Pergunnah Bjih Pinsihut, and the Jadons of Sotla, in Per- 
gunnah Perozabad, there are no influential families of any antiquity, and, little as can 
be gleaned respecting the settlement of the Thakoors (or Chnttrees), still less perhaps 
does tradition say regarding the settling . of the different classes of Brahmins and 
Vaisj’as. "While trade and search of livelihood have brought the latter from various parts, 
the stream keeping up from time immemorial almost to the present day, the settle- 
ment of the former, so far as their settlement does not date back to a penod antecedent 
to all history, seeihs to have been guided mainly by the migrations of the Rajpoot 
families, whose fortune they have followed as purohits, priests, and teachers. Respecting 
the settlement of the inferior classes, tradition is altogether silent, and I do not think 
that much reliance is to be placed even upon the several periods assigned. One point is 
noteworthy, namely, — that all the migrations have been from the west, scarcely a single 
instance occurring of a tribe moving from the east. 


1. — Brahmins . — I will now proceed to give in detail such information as 
1 have been able to collect. Tbe fonr original tribes claim pre- 
cedence, and first of all the Brahmins. 


5 Gor.— Gor (proper), 
Eonkoobj, Sarasoot, 
Mitliila, Ootcol. 

S Dravira. — ^Tailong, 
Maharasht, Goozeratee, 
Dravira, Carnatic. 


Of these there are ten sub-divisions, ns given in the mar- 
gin — sub-divisions purely local. With respect to the five Dravira 
cbnsj,! may note that, whereiis Colebrooke gives “ Cashmeree” as the fifth, all accounts 
in this district give " Carnatic.” The latter would seem to be the more correct. None 
of these are found here j and of the five Gor clans, the Gor proper, the Kaukoobj, and 
the Sarasoot are the only three with which we have to deal, and of these, the Kankoobj 
alone hold any prominent place. Gors are found in the pergnn- 
nahs of Phurrah, Ferozabad, and Khundowlee, as purohits to 
Aheer and other zemindars, while members of the Sarasoot clan 
are found in these three pergnunahs, also in that of Futtehabad; 
but they are only in small numbers, and possess no lauded property. Members of both 
clans are found in the city of Agra. There are five divisions of 
the Kankoobj Brahmins, given in the margin. Tbe two first 
appear in great force in this district, bnt of the others I have 
discovered no traces, and their true country lies to the east of 
the Ganges. The country of tbe Snnadhs and Canojeeas proper 
may be roughly represented as a triangle, having for its western side a line dr.iwa from 
Pillibheet, in Rohilcnnd, to the south-west of Muttra ; and for its eastern, a line from 
Pillibheet to the junction of the Jumna .and Ganges .at Allahabad; and for its base, the 
country bordering upon the Jumna and Chumbul rivers. Of this triangle the western 
half forms the country of the Snnadhs, and the eastern of the Canojeeas. 


-Gors. 


2.— Sarasoot. 


3. — ^Eankoobj — 

1. Canojeea proper. 

2. Sunadh. 

S. SnnnuTa. 

4. Jijhotee. 

5. Bhoorhor. 


7. Snnadhs . — ^Tradition assigns the separation of this clan from the parent stock 

to their founder having condescended to offidate at jag performed by Ram Chnnder 
after the defeat and death of Rawun — an act which alienated them from their stricter 
brethren, who, from the murdered Rawuu having been himself a Brahmin, had refused 
to take part in it. This district fornung part of the original country of the Snnadhs, 
they prevail in great force, and apparently outnumber the representatives of any of the 
other clans. In Pergunnah Pinahut especially, there is scarcely a village in which they 
are not found as zemindars, cultivators, or purohits. 


IT.—KanooJeeas proper : — Of these there are in all 16 sub-divisions, but only the 
following appear to be represented in any force: — 

1. Deec/iiiff.— Why this appellation of the initiated,” properly* common to all 
Brahmins, should have become applied specially to this clan, is scarcely apparent, nor 
have I been able to trace the origin of the tribe. They are scantily represented here, 

irc 
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and appear chiefly in Pergunnali Phurrah, where they have hcen residents for some 
500 years. 

a. Choiiltgs . — So called from their reading liie four ve<h (c/,, Dohcy and Tribcd, 
also Canojeea clans). Sluttra is given as their original scat, and hence they arc also 
styled “ Mathoriya." It would seem that they arc regarded as a baser sort of Brah- 
mins, acsepting ofierings on occasions and at jdaccs where the truer Brahmins would 
consider it unlawful and degrading. They do nob muster hero in great force. They 
reside in a few villages only — chiefly as zemindars and traders, and their settlement 
does not date back man}’ years. 


3. Gohiin . — Of this clan there arc very few representatives ; they are noticed as 
residents of some few villages in pergunnahs of Klmndowlco and Ferozabad only — 
having come down country from Hattras some 20 years ago, most prohahly in search 
of subsistencef asi:he'y are merely cultivators and laborers. 

^ 

1. C/idwrosea*.— These are noticed in the Ueport from Khnndowlcc only. They 
appear to have followed the migration of the Sihurwar Thakoors in the capacity of 
purohiU, and beyond a doubt received their name from the “Chaiirasce" of the Tha- 
koors. Most probably they came from Gwalior, as Elliot mentions having discovered 
traces of a Chaurasee of Siknrwats there at Pahargurh. 


2. Riioreat . — ^Tfae countries of Jessulmere, Bikanecr, Oodeyporc, and Rajpootaha 
generally form the head-qnar^rs of this family, members of which have from time 
to time journeyed eastwards.^ TPithin the Agra District they are found mainly tp the 
Pergunnahs of Futtehabad ^nd Ferozabad, and in one or two villages of Pcrgnnnah 
Xheragurh. \ 

S. Lahareas . — Said to he a degenerate branch of the Sunadh tribe, ezclndcd 
from it on account of their partaking of pan at ajiip when they bad no business to. 
These, like the Chourasea's^arexaiU to have followed the fortunes of the Siknrwar Tha- 
koors from across the Chumhul, and to have settled here as their pnroliUt. They are 
only mentioned, however, as residents of Pergnnnah Kheragnrh. 


4. GolapooTuhs.- — Said by some' also to have originally belonged to the Sunadh 
family, and to have sprung from Galib\Rishi — some say, by a low-caste widow, others, 
by Snkeenee, daughter of the Chauderb^ns Bajah^. Chundersen. The name is said to 
denote the mingling of the two classes. They appear in- great force in the Iradutnuggor 
Pergunnab, and there are a few dispersed over Bah Pinahut, Ehundowlee, Hnzoor 
Tehseel, and Kheragurh. The date of their settlement is unknown, and most probably 
it took place centuries back. Those of Kheragurh^ however, are said to have come over 
from Bassehee, in Dholpore, about the middle of last century. •• 


Bhatsand Joshees , — ^From their wearing the Brahminical thread, the classes of Bhat 
and Joshee, bards and astrologers, may here be noticed. But they are not true Brah- 
mins, and accept as ofierings iron vessels, cloths, &c., which none but the most de- 
generate of the priestly class would take. The Bhats are variously stated as the de- 
scendants of a Brahmin by a Soodra woman, of a Chhntree by a Brahmin widow, and 
of a Chuttree by a woman of the Vaisya class. Accounts vary also as to the descent 
of the Joshees — one making them to be the ofispring of a Chuttree father and Brahmin 
mother, another, the children of Brahmins hy slave girls. Bhudree and Dakot are 
other names for Joshees. Both these classes abound in the district, and are old settlers, 
but they do not appear to have any special locality. 

Chwtlrees . — ^These next claim attention, and in historical interest might even 
claim precedence of the Brahminical tribes. The following are the prominent clans in 
this district;-— 


1. Choichans ■M'ho hdong to the Soomjhansee branch. A fabnlons origin is 

assigned to them: it is said ihat they were "created” at a performed by a great 
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nWit, Biisislitmun. Thcj’ nrc found in all parts of the district, but their chief re- 
sidence is in the Kliundowlco Pcrgnnnah, where they boast of descent from the great but 
ill-fnfod Pirlhce Haj. Tradition states that Sitngiit Ilai, the grandson of Chahie Deo, 
Pirthcu’s brother, liad twenty-two sons, of whom seven settled at Bulram, in the Etah 
District, whence their descendants, the Chowhans, subsequently migrated to parts of 
JIullia and Agra. The time of this movement it is impossible to ascertain, but they 
would seem to have occupied their present positions for upwards of 500 ye.ars. Their 
dispersion in all probability took place very soon after the downfall of the Hindoo mo- 
narchy. 

2. JBhu/fcuriis. — These arc a branch of the Chowhans, gaining their distinctive 
name from Bhudnwur, near Ater, south of the Chuinbnl. This place appears to have 
formed the centre of their territory, which included the pergnnnah of Pinn.ihut, in this 
district. Only in Pinnnliut do they appear in nuj- force : where they are found in 
other parts (ns in the pcrgunnnlis of Ferozahad, Khundowlcc, and Klieragurb), it is in 
vera’ small numbers, and the change of residence is recent (10 years ago, it is said, 
in Klieragurli, and about JJO years in Ferozabad). Tire B.ajali of’Bbudawur, who pos- 
sesses ajaplifer of 30 viUaircs in PinnUiit, laj's claim to high lineage, and his family to 
great antirjuily. Tliey appear in the latter d-ays of the Mogul Empire to have attained 
n high position, and even in Shahjahau's time they arc mentioned as tminsubdars of 
1,000 ; hut Sir II. Elliot advances good reasons for the belief th.at, before that, they 
were held in no great consideration. 

3. SJMnears . — ^^VIso bcloncing to the Soorujb.ansce family. They appear to be so 
styled from tlicir residence about Sekurwaree, in the Gwalior territory. Thence they 
liave !it limes, from 400 to GOO years ago, moved northwards, and sent their representa- 
tives into this district. It is s.aiJ that they first settled as proprietors of 12 viUages 
in rorgunnnh Kiieragurh, relationship subsequently causing successive immigrations to 
the neighbourhood. 

4. Morees . — Also Soorajb.nnsecs, The true origin of this name is unknown. One 
account derives it from an alleged ancestor, Moruddooj. Their true country is Dhol- 
porc, and the tract round Chitorgurh. They are dispersed about the whole district, 
but prevail chiefly on the western side. Their residence, as far as can be ascertained 
would seem to date back many centuries, but tbc occasion of the movement is unknown. 

5. Furi/iars . — This term also nppc.ar3 underiveJ, nor have I been able to trace 
out tbc original locality of this clan. They’ arc abundant in the south-east of the 
district, with the Bhiidourins, but. scanty io other parts, and their settlement appears 
to be of recent date. In Kiieragurh Pergunnah they have resided about 20 years 
only, and seem to have bccu drawn there by rolntioiiship to the Fomars and Sikur- . 
wars. 

G. Poiiars . — Originally seated in Oojein. Their appearance in these parts is thus 
explained : — Rajah Bijecpnl, of Oaiaun, wished to bring about an alliance between bis 
daughter and the son of Tiiidpal, of Oojein, and with this view sent an embassy with 
presents. Tindpal, however, objecting to the proposed marriage, ordered the embas- 
sador to return ; but bis son Lukunsee, meeting them on his own account, accepted the 
propos.'il, and, in spite of Tindpal’s objections, brought back the party to Baiana, and 
there the marriage took place. Villages were then assigned to the prince and princess 
for maintenance. These, however, proving insuificieut, the daughter was sent back to 
her father some little time after, to solicit a further grant. But all that Tindpal gave 
his daughter was a sword, which she was instructed to deliver to her husband. Luk- 
unsec then, interpreting the gift, whether rightly or wrongly, to mean that he should 
extend his possessions with its aid, seized and added to his territory 1,400 villages, 
giving them over to his followers. At various times they’ have migrated northwards, 
their first halting-placc in this district being the pergunnah of Kheragurh, where they 
are zemindars and cultivators. They have in course of time become dispossessed of a 
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15. Jiendolias. — Tins clan, originally from Indore, is but scantily represented 
here ; they mainly appear as zemindars and cultivators in the pergunnah of £hnndo\ 7 > 
Icc, but tbo time of tlicir coming is unknowir. 

10. liuchul . — The original country of this small clan is unknown, but their main 
residence is in Muttra, Allygurh, Budaon, and Shahjehanpore. They are found here in 
the northern pergunnahs of Klmiulowlce and I'crozabad, but only in three or four 
villages. Their migration southwards seems to have taken place scarcely 50 years ago. 

17. Gchhh . — ^Tlicso arc noted ns residing chiefly in the pergunnahs of Feroza- 
bad and Khundowlce, and arc said to have been settled here for several hundred years. 
Members of this clan, from which have proceeded the two great families of Seesodya 
and .Miarya, Baj.ahs of Oodcyporc, arc dispersed ns landholders over almost all parts 
of these provinces. 

18. JussatC'Uts . — A branch of ladons, originally .residents in Jessnlmere and 
Jcyporc. They arc noted ns settlers in the pergunnah of Khundowlee. 

19. Jiais . — ^Tliis is one of* the 20 roj-al races, and from them Baiswara, in Oudh, 
t.akcs its name. They arc scattered in considerable numbers over the whole of the 
North-Western Provinces, and in this district appear chiefly in the pergunnah of 
Khundowlce ; but their residence here scarcely dates back beyond the last 100 years. 

20. Chuniels . — ^This clan is also now dispersed over the greater part of the north- 
west. They were originally sc.itcd in the province of Chundelec, by the Nerbudda, 
and held a principality there. The}’ have been for several hundred years residents in 
a few villages in the Khundowlce Pergunnah. 

Other elans. — Of the other families of Thakoors, Jayns, Seengara, Jeenjhar, 
Eugbansee, Boondvla, and Scyagur Goojur have their representatives in this district, 
but in very small numbers, and nothing is known respecting the time and occasion of 
their settlement. * 

The next three tribes to he noticed arc the Khuttrees, Kachees, and Jats, — all 
originally connected with the Cliuttree class. 

1. Kkutrees. — ^Tliese arc said to have become separated from the parent stock 
through one of the Cliuttree women, at tliejtime of Pursram’s attempt to extermin- 
ate the clan, avowing herself the daughter of a Brahman Rishi, to whom she fled for 
assistance. They are scattered about the district without any special locality, and are 
said to have immigrated here from Delhi. 

2. Kachees. — Descended from the Kuchw.aha Thakoors by slave girls. They 
abound throughout the district, and are very old residents ; but they seem to have 
settled especially in Pergunnahs Kliundowlee, Kheragurh, and Finahut. Those of the 
latter pergunnah state that they came from Dholpore, — and this seems to have been 
their roost recent movement. Others say they came, some 30 years ago, from Jeypore. 
They have many sub-divisions, the names of which clearly' reveal their Rajpoot origin. 
Malccs are a sub-division of Kachees. 

S. These are said to be the illegitimate descendants of Thakoors and low- 

CJiste concubines. Their sub-divisions are numerous, the names of which, equally with 
those of the Kachee clans, bear testimony to their origin. The fabulous origin assigned 
to them .as sprung from Mahadeo’s jutta scarcely merits notice. Most of the clans are 
represented in this district, and appear to be most conspicuous in the pergunnahs of 
PhuiTah, Khundowlce, and Feroziibad. They date back many centuries, and appear 
to have settled here from Allygurh, Muttra, and Bhurtpore. 

in. — Bvnneahs . — Representing the Srd or Vaisya Ittrun. Their sub-divisions are 
numerous, mo re or less true in blood. The following are the most prominent here : — 

1. Ugunoallas. — Respecting the original seat of this tribe, accounts differ greatly; 
the most reliable seems to be that which ascribes their name to their residence in Agroha, 

18 0 
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on tlie bonicrs of Hurianab.- In the pergunnabs of ETliandowlee, Phurrab, Hnzoor Teb- 
Ece!, and Klicra^urli the%' appear in great force— in Phurrab some 300, in. Sheragurh 
some 500; in the other pergunnabs there are not many. 

2. Pit!leeKals.—So called from Palle, in Jlarwar. these are not thorough Vai- 
fivas, having Birbaojar blood in them. In the time of Alla-ood-deen Ghoree (1150 
A. D.), they migrated eastrrards, and settled in the pergunnabs of Phurrab, Khundow- 
lee, Fullehabad, aud Pinnahut. From Phurrab there has recently— some 25 years ago — 
been a movement to Kheragurh. 

3. Kttndeltcah . — Mentioned as resident in Pergunnabs Kheragurh and Phurrab, 
rvlnther they came several centuries ago from Bhurtpore. 

4. Mahort . — Jluttra is said to have been the original seat of this clan. They are 
old residents of the district, and arc found in large numbers in all parts except the 
Kheragurh Pcrgunnali, where they have only one village. Their settlement appears 
to have extended over several centuries, and various periods are stated — from 100 to 
400 years. They are not true Vaisyas, being descende'd from a Vaisya by a Chowbey 
woman. 


5. DUtrareeat . — This clan is mentioned only in the Phurrab Pergunnah, where 
it has settled some 800 years, having migrated from Delhi. 

IV . — Koyetfts —The Ka 3 'eth class occupies an intermediate place, and is variously 
reckoned ns the only representative of the true Soodr caste, and as one of the mixed 
clasBos. They arc traced back to one Chitra Goopt, said to have been the result of 
Brahma’s meditation, and to have had assigned to him the task of recording the deeds 
of the other classes, and of arbitrating and deciding between them. He is said to have had 
12 sons by two wivc-s ; by thc/«/ four (ilathor, Bhutnagur, Suksena, Sireebust), and 
by the tecond, eight, (Sooru^dooj, Nigum, Gor, Umisht, Kurrun, Aiiana, Kulsirisht, 
and Balmik), severally giving their names to the 12 Kay'cth 
clans. Of these, the Bhutnagur, Suksena, Sireebust, and Kul> 
sirisht clans are represented throughout the district, and in largo 
numbers. The last mentioned clan seems chiefly to furnish the 
Putwarces. A few members of the Aitana clan are found in the 
Phurrab Pergunnah; as also some Pentaleesas, a sub-division of 
the Malhor K.aycths. No definite date can be assigned to the coming of these clans, 
and their migration®, dating back many centuries, have been guided solely by search 
for service in their special line. 


llhnfnictir, Sat'cna, 
Sir«tn‘t, KalsSrbht. 


A itina. 
MatUor. 


Y. — It remain? now to notice the most prominent of the mixed classes. 

• 

1. Ahfcrt . — Said to have sprung from a Chuttree father and Vaisya mother. 
Tradjti:>n here gives Hurianab as their original seat, but this most probably refers to a 
6 jb-(iiv:‘ion cnk. Their antiquity i.® great, “ .-tbbeers” finding mention in the Rama~ 
tir. and MahAJjrr.l. Ibey are found in all parts of the district, and seem to have 
f.n.e mainly from Muttra. Their mignttion dates back from 200 to 500 years. Some 
<f t*.e .S.l.e-.r r- mindar® of Pergunnah Ferozabad claim to be descended from an Aheer 
Itaja!: of Korat, and that tb<-y were tliMwn out from the Chuttree caste on account 
cf tl fir allowing among them the rc-marriage of widows. Others say that they were 
f i.'-rc Ly Uajah Ci:uiidra®en. 
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. 3. — These seem to belong to tho old Nisbad, or fisher, class, the 

desccndaiUs of a Brahmin by a Soodr woman. They are old residents in most parts 
of the district, and possess one zcniindarec in Pcrgnnnah Fiuahut. 

4. iia/’CiV. — Accounts var)’ ns to the origin of this tribe. They are stated to 
bc.thc descendants of a Brahmin by a low-caste woman, of a Soodr by a Vaisya woman, 
and again, arc mentioned by some ns a mere siib-division of the Soodr class. 
Colcbrook gives them as the descendants of a Chuttrcc father and Soodr mother. They 
arc abundant thronghont (he district. 

5. JJoorjfef . — Tlicir origin .also is variously stated. One account makes them 
the illegitimate descendants of a Soodr by his cousin, and another, the offspring of a 
low-e.aste woman and a Suksena, or Sirecbiist ICnycth. Tliis latter explanation is 
favored by the fact that Boorjcces often dccharc themselves to be Kayeths. .They 
have been residents here from time immemorial. 

C. 7voorwffs.— -Described as the descendants of a slave girl and the illegitimate 
son of a Chuttrcc. 

7. Giifh’ri^ya . — The descendants of an outcast Koormce by a concubine. Alien- 
ated from the brotherhood, tlicy lived .apart in the jungle, gaining a livelihood by 
grazing herds. Sneh is one .account. Another makes them to be the offspring of a 
Kurun (Kayeth ?) mother and a Vaisya father; while a third account asserts them 
to be Goojnrs, and a fourth Aheers. The latter explanations have this plausi- 
bility, that amongst Guderiyas, equally with Goojnrs and Aheers (and also Jats), 
there prevails the custom of (he j’oungor brother taking to wife the widow of the 
elder. Tlie time of their settlement here cannot be definitely ascertained, but they are 
beyond a donht old residents. Tlicir sub-divisions are manifold, and keep as aloof 
from one another as if they were distinct castes. 

8. Zo//orj.— -Also variously explained as the descendants of a Koormee by a con- 
cubine, caste unknown ; and again, as merely a sub-division of the Chuttree caste, 
probably separated from the original stock by the speciality of trade. 

9. Koomli<iT ». — The offspring of a Bnahmiu’s Kaharee concubine by a Soodr. 
Another account, however, quoted by Coicbrooke, makes them descendants of a Brah- 
min and a Chuttree girl. There are 3 classes, arranged according to their manner of 
working, — (I) Afiithooriya, working by hand; (2) Gola, working by the wheel; and 
(3) Pnrodia, toy-makers. 

10. Lodah ^, — Of the origin of this tribe also various accounts are given — one 
making them the descendants of an Ahecr by a Chuttree woman, another, .of a Chut- 
tree father and low-caste mother. Thej’ nppe.ar to have come here from Muttra and 
Bhurtpore some 400 years ago, and are found in thef northern pergunnahs chiefly, 
being very rare in those of Iradutnuggur and Finahut. 

11. Chnmars . — The most reliable accounts state this tribe to be_ descended from 
a Mullah by a Chiindal woman ; others from a Soodr father and Nishad mother ; while 
another, staled by Coicbrooke, makes them tho offspring of a Bhungee woman and a 
Brahmin. 

12. Kolees . — Descended from a Bais father and a slave girl. 

13. Dhanoois . — ^Descendants of an outc.nst Aheer and a Chumaree, or, as given 
by Sir H. Elliot, of a Chumar and a.Chundal woman. 

The above appear to be the only castes and sub-divisions claiming notice. The 
history of the several Mussulman classes in the district possesses little or no interest. . 
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IfUllllTTCKAnAD. 

SMemenl relallng iotlw Prevailing Casfetf Ig Jl, Ohlftehi, lisgnire, dafeii 11/^ 1800. 

1. KiBHANB nvo olui-Oy in lluzoor 'JVIihhoI uikI Tirvvii, nnd Jiro miid to 

bo spvunpf fvoin ICoorinooBj (inlliid IviBWin from Siinsltrit heenus (oiilliviiloi'H^. 

a. Olnman nro jiumovonn tiUronnhont the diHli'tol, niul nro derived, it in nnid, 
from tbo intovooureo of nu Aheor nnd Koornioo'fl nliivo plrl witli nn Alioor. 

8. 7vrtc//w.t.— Snid to bo flprun«y from a Kinmm j mot with ohielly in Tcbncoloo 
Mobnindnbml nnd Tirwn. Tim Sanskrit is mourao, monning young sprout of n tree ; 
and KnoUoo from kaka ackee, well spoken. 

4. iCoormff<’A.~Tln8 onsto is said to npring from tbo son of ilio slnvo girl of n 
Clmttvoo nnd tbo daugblor of tbo sbivo girl of n Uunnonb, wbono oilspring followed tbo 
oooupation of ngrioulturisto nnd graimsollore ; tbo nnmo being derived from kist nnd 
/tkrim, monniug labor. 

Tills onsto Ims boon in exist, onoo from tbo limo of llnjnb llbojo— more tbnn 1,200 
yonrs. Tboro is n division in tbis onsto,— ono onllod IJoto, nnd tbo otbor Kuttbnr. 

fi. Gonjiira anti /Ikem , — Horivod from n Unis slnvo girl nnd n Oliutlroe slnvo, nnd 
onmo from Gurmuoklosiir. Tbo nnmo Abcor is snid by tradition to bn derived from 
tbolr being in tbo bnbit of feeding snnkos with milk — ok (snnko), krnr (milk). Guojurs 
nro snid to oomo from Aimers — from nn Aboor wbo was put out of onsto. 

0, Jikatn, — ^'I’lioro nro various trnditions regarding tbo origin of Ibis enste, It is 
snid tbnt at tbo ond of tbo Dwnpor ora n obild was born to n llrnbmin nnd a Riidrnnco 
womnn, to wbom tbo nnmo of llbnt was givon, in oonsuiiuouoo of bis oooupation of sing- 
ing tbo praises of otbors. 

Otbors sny tbis onsto is sprung from tbo interoourso of n llnnncnb nnd Cbuttroo. 

Tboro nro tbroo divisions, — Sootb, Mnngud, llnndeo. 

7. Soonars . — ^'riiis onsto is snid to bo sprung from n Tbnkoor nnd Kbutlroo. Anotbor 
voi-sion is tibnt Ibo onsto springs from tbo illogitimato offspring of n Ilunneab, wbo took 
tbe oeou|)ation of a jowollor, and wbono offspring sottled at Ajoodlicon nnd pnssod for 
Obuti,rous until disooverod nnd put out of onsto. 

8, Maleet.’—A. Urabmin brought up tbo obild of n Soodrn, nnd employed bim in 
bringing flowers required for religions ooromonies. II o boonmo ncqunintcd with the 
dnugbtor of n Uunnonb, nnd tboir offspring wore enllod Mnleos. 

Anolbor nooount trncos tbom to tbo offspring of fbo son of n Unis womnn nnd 
Cbuttroo on ono side, nnd tbo dnugbtor of n Urnbmin nnd Soodrn womnn on tbo otbor. 

0. ir«>«4ofe<w.— Difforont^traditionH regarding tbo origin of tbis onsto ; some sny 
it is sprung from tbo offspring of n Unis nnd Kissiin ; otbors, from n fomnlo of tbo 
Kuttynr Tbnkoor nnd n male of somo otbor onsto; otbei-s, from n Alaloo nnd Koombnr 
womnn. Tbo word Umkoolao is dorivod from Sanskrit, tambool, pan lonvos. 

10. A'l/irtw.— Snid to bo sprung from tbo Soodrns ; nlso, from n Soodrn nnd 
Cbuttroo woman. 

11. Ukoorjecs , — Tbis onsto is said to bo dorivod from l,bo inloroourno of a Knyeth 
nnd Uunnonb. Anotbor tradition Ims it tbnt a Soodur having formed a oounoution 
with bis oousin, was put out of oaslo, nnd reoeivod a blessing from Uorg llokb to tbo 
cHool tbnt they would obtnin n livelibood from pnrobing grain. 

12. I’bis onsto bns it.s origin from n Kissnn and Knoboo. Of, born say from 
n Urnbmin nnd the dnugbtor of n Cbuttroo by n olnvo girl. Tbo offspring not' being' 
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consi*loivil fit for tlie holy duiics of the Brahmin — of ptudy and accepting oflferings— were 
called Xace. or in Sanskrit mib, which has that meaning. In the eastern provinces 
Naccs arc called Nail), 

13. Giirniir'a-t . — Said to bo sprung from the Koormec caste. 

I k Jofftcet . — ^Tliis c.aslc is said to spring from a Brahmin and a Bhnngee ; also, 
from the intorconrso of a Brahmin and Bliat woman. 

1 5. liohus . — ^This caste is said to be sprung from a Brahmin and a Kahar ; also 
from a Chutlrec father and Bliat mother. There is a tradition that a Koormce obtained 
the name of Lnhar from a rak^eshoor. 

1C. Durzto . — ^This caste has its origin from Kayelli and Chumaree. Others say 
from a Soodnr father and Bliat mother, called Soojee in Ilindec, said to come from 
intorconrsc of K.ayclh and Chumaree ; also, of a Bais woman; others s.ay from a Soodnr 
father and Bhnt niolbcr. 

17. KhttUcks . — Said to come frdm the illicit intercourse of a Soodur with a Soodnr 
woman. 

IS. BtiyJice^f Ufaimarf, Jurraht, IToorbaft, KanmailieaUaks, Gundees, JUooiuvuM, 
Ooilocytirf, Kussaraiy ThuU^ra*, Afunitiars, Piiiwa *. — ^These castes are supposed to have 
sprung from the illegitimate ofispring of a Bais woman, taking different trades. 

19. Borce . — Said to be sprung from Kissans. A Nnee having taken a child of a 
Kissan in a famine, and brought him up and taught him the trade of lighting torches, 
besides his own trade, married him to a woman of unknown caste : the name being 
derived from Sanskrit, latoaree. 

20. Kuhears . — Said to be sprang from the intercourse of a Goojnr man and an 
Ahccr woman. 

21. /iroo«^ari.~Supposed to be derived from the intercourse of a Soodnr and a 
Kahar woman. 

22. Dhohees . — From a Rjijpool woman and a Soodur riian, who took to the oceu- 
pation of washing clothes. 

23. JVfrcr.— This caste is variously derived from the intercourse between Bais and 
Kahar; between a Bais woman and Kissan, who were directed by a mokneshoor io take 
up the occupation of extracting oil from mustard-seed. 

24. KoUes , — From the intercourse of a Bais slave girl and a Soodur. The name 
is said to be derived from Sanskrit, meaning accepting the leavings of others. 

25. Dhanoohi . — From the intercourse of an Aheer, who had been put out of caste 
for killing a cow, with a Chumar woman. Said to be derived from a Sanskrit word, 
meaning a fast runner. 

26. KxtnjuTS . — Supposed to be sprung from the offspring of a Soodur woman who 
had been put out of caste for leprosy; corrupted from kuljur, so called from subsisting 
on roots. 

27. Sprung from Kunjurs, originally called Chandals. 

28. Sadhs . — The Sadbs say that they had their origin in the time of Alnmgeer, 
when an Oodasee fakcer residing in Rajpootana performed the miracle of bringing to 
life a cow which had fallen into a fire and died. All who believed in the miracle were 
called Sadh,'and formed into a sect under that name, worshipping one god under the 
name of Sulhnam. All persons can be enrolled in this 'sect with the exception of Ifa- 
homedans and the lowest Hindoo castes. 

They have been settled in Furruckabad for about 150 years. They are to be found 
in other parts of Hindoostan. 

29. Thakoor Sumfalas (chiefly in Tehseel Mohamdahad ) . — A Thsikoor named Kan- 
dar is said to have arrived in this district from Gonda, in Oudh, and dispossessed the 
ahorio'inal Behars, and obtained possession of 52 villages, and settled on the site of the 

^ 19 c 
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present town of PurruoknTiaJ, and toolc tlie name of Bnmtnla. ^lis tribe was almost 
annihilated’ by Nnwnb Mahomed Klianj and driven from their estates. , 

30. Rajpooi Saghahs. — Chiefly located in Tchseelce Tirwa. The native place of 
this caste is Rewsih. In Snmbut 1140, in the time of Bnjah Jcychiind, the ruler of Ku- 
nouj.a man named Nursingdeo, from Bnghelkhiind, with his family, c.amcand took em- 
ployment with the Bnjnli, and took tip his abode at Kolapore, Pcrgunn.ih ICunouj) and 
hence the origin of this caste in this district. The Kajnhs of Tirwa arc of this caste. 

31. Eajpont GalJoiirs sprung from Gobind Raic, who was given a tract of 
country by Ilajjih Pirthoe Singh, of Delhi, in Sumhit 1141, for his good services against 
Rajah Jeyohund of Runouj. 

32. iZajjpoot jBuis are found in the southern pcrgnnnnhs .and those bordering on 
Oudh. Traditions state that the caste has its origin in the west, whence they settled at 
Doondeea Khcr.a, in Oudh; thence they spread* across to Singccnamporc, and, 400 or 
500 years ago, Bnisrnj and Buchraj, two brothers, came and took service with the Bchar 
Talookdars of Sowrick and Suckutporc, and eventually dispossessed the Bchars, and 
founded the village Baispoor. 

33. Eajpoot Gahulwars. — ^Established by one Mahais, Gahulwar Rajpoot, who 
came over from Bijjigurtara, near Benares, and wrested 32 villages from the Bchars, and 
established himself about Singecrampore, in the time of Rajah Jcychund, of Kunouj. 

34. Eathonrs date from the time of the dispossession of Rajah Jcychund of 
Kunouj. The ancestor of the Rathours in this district is said to bo one Kurrun 
Singh, who received a grant of land in Mohumdabud from Shums-ood-deen Ghorce) 
and the title of Rao. They also made a settlement some 800 years ago in Pergunnah 
Imrntpore, and founded the villages of Rajapore, Rothourcc, and others. 

35. Eajpoai Puntoers are settled in Pergunnah Imrutporc, where the ancestor, 
Bhoop Rao, obtained lands from Bnjah Jyesingh Deo, the ruler of Ivhor or Shumsabad, 
some 600 years ago. 

36. Rajpoot Soombtinsees are located in Pergunnah Khakutmow, and trace 
their descent from Rungpal from Delhi, who settled in Snndce ; his descendants, Kooer 
Nursingh Deo and Rajah of Khor, went to ICumaon, thence settled in Sewajporo and* 
Khakutmow. 

37. Rajpoot Knttyars trace their descent from Deorawun, who came about 300 
years ago from Soonaireea, Ilnqua Tomarghar, and settled first at Singecrampore and 
thence in Surha, Pergunnah Purruranuggur, where this caste now reside, and have 
spread into Hnrdoee. 

38. Eajpoot SoolunUm are settled in Lcelapore, Pergunnah Imrutporc ; came ■ 
originally from Mayapore, in Zillah Etah, about 250 years ago, .and were establislied 
here by the Guhulwars. 

39. Gmgapootur and RhMya.— These are a sect of Brahmins residing chiefly in 
Mohumdahad Pergunnah ; they are an offshoot of Kunoujeea Brahmins, expelled by the 
latter for not strictly conforming to their customs. 

V MYNPOORY. 

Report on the Settlement and Siii-division of Casks, ly F. S. Groiosc, Esq., Assistant ' 

Collector, dated Mh June, 1806. 

/ 

ify»wa««J.-Agurwallas are found in the town of Mynpoory, and also Shekoabad 
and its immediate neighbourhood. They profess the Jain religion, but arc by descent 
Hindoos, and state that they c.ame from Agra or Agroha (supposed to be so called 
from Ugrasen), near Delhi, about 11-6 years ago. ■ . 
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ji/ieers.—Thc Aliccrs are very numerous Ihrongliout tlie whole district, and are also 
eonsidornhlo land-holders, more especially in the pergunnahs of. Shekoahad. and 
Mustafahad. Tlieir principal suh-divisions here existing are as follows: — ^Phatak, 
Kigana, Jiwariya or Jarwariyn, Dhumar, Dnnr, Tvamariya, Karaiya, Sondele, Rant, 
Lchngaya, Angare, Bhragude, Badosiya, Mnlgorn 3 'a, Gaindua or Gudna, and Ghosee. 
All these claim to he Nandbansec except the Fhataks, who are really hj* descent Tha- 
koors, and, like them, have a had character for female infanticide. 

JPflj'j.— Some Bais Thakoors settled at Bhewar .ahont 250 years ago, in conse- 
quence of an intermarriage between a member of their familj’ and the Rajah of Myn^ 
jioor\*, who gave them (50 villages, which they still hold. They are sub-divided into two 
oofs -the Bbaradw.'ija and the Garg, the former being the more numerous. The word 
Bharadw.aja is also spelt Bharatdwaija ; but this is probnblj' onlj' a mistake, which 
has arisen in consequence of Bliar.at being .a more popular hero than Bharadwaja, who, 
according to some accounts, was his adopted son, though his parentage is disputed. 

J}iailoris.—\ Brahmin caste, found scattered in small numbers here and there. 
They accept aims from all classes indiscriminatel}*, and are therefore held in very low 
esteem. 

Bhats . — ^Tho Bhats are Brahmins bj* descent, though now scarcely reckoned 
amongst tbc Brahminic.al families. 

Brahmins , — The principal sub-divisions of Brahmins found in the district are 
the Sanadh, Gor, Saraswut, Kunonjcca, Alathnrh’a, and Bj'ohra. 

i7yo7ira<.— All Brahmins of this class arc dealers and money-lenders, and so derive 
their distinctive name. They profess to have come from Marwar and Churn, in Eajpoot- 
an.a, about the middle of last centnr}*, .and now hold several zemindarees here. 

Choiohans . — ^The Chowhan Thakoors are the most numerous and influential class in 
the district. The derivation of the name is disputed, but they all accept the same 
legendary account of their origin, viz -, — that in primeval times, after the death of Pafik- 
shit, the rishis celebrated a great sacrifice on Mount Aboo, at which the four great 
Tiiakoor clans were generated ; the Chowhans in the Soorujbansee line, the Solankhee, 
Pamar, and Parikar in the Chnndcrbansec. They first settled at Sumbhul, and afterwards 
removed to Jcj'pore, in Neemrana. About the year 1151 Siimbut, 18 of them separated 
in various directions, intending to establish independent families ; but nothing is known 
of more than four of them, wdio severally founded the Raj of Purtabnir, Bbadour, Jfyn- 
pooty, and Rijor. The Chowhans of Mustafabad saj' that their ancestors came from 
Delhi in the time of Pirtlii Raj, and first settled at Chandwar, Pergunnah Perozabad, 
and from thence removed to Partabnir, in the Etawah District. As the Rajah of Myn- 
pooty’ is tbc recognized head of the Chowhan clan, and the representative of a long 
and distinguished line of aneestry', it w-ns supposed that he would be the inheritor of 
many family records, from which various interesting genealogical details might be 
gathered. . When requested to supply all the information in his power, he expressed 
great readiness to do so, and the prepar.atiou of this report was aecordingly delayed, in 
order that liis statement might be incorporated in it. His papers did not re.ach me till 
the 24th of May, and I was then disappointed in finding them exceedingly meagre, 
containing little more than an imperfect enumeration of the v.arions Soorujbansee and 
Chanderbansee gois, which were easilj’ attainable elsewhere in a more complete form, 
and a pedigree of his own ancestry, with no intermarriages recorded, and only a very 
few brief marginal notes to break the monotonous string of names. As some of these 
notes .are rather curious, I proceed to transcribe them. The pedigree is in 93 descents, 
and begins with Rajtih Jag Datt, who lived 100 years j No. 6, Ratn Dev.a, madea massacre 
of the Jews in the west; S, Parasooram, subdued the east ; 9, Eewat-nttan, subdued the , 
south .and built Pradhangurh; 21, Sri Bijay Sen, was killed in b.attle; 35, 3r.an Madan 
Paul, conquered the Jadavas of Muttra and built Mad.angurh ; 41, Man Suyaksha 
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Tarma, subdued tbe whole world S.OOO years ago ; 4S, Man-cbandrama Sen, built Chand- 
rakagurh, iu tbe south, Sumbut 420 ; 45, Jalap Deva. conquered Jailinga, built Ghalib- 
gurh* 49, Manik Birtap Deva invaded Gujarat, and, having conquered the Solankbees, 
founded Sumbhur, and is thence called Sumbhur-nares, 596 Sumbut j 70, Prithi Raj, 
took Ilelbi from the Tomnrs, and is hence called Delhi-nares; built Pritbirajgurh (as 
this would appear to be the historical Prithi Raj, the way in which his defeat and cap- 
ture are ignored a&brds a singular instance of the Hindoo mode of treating unpleasant 
events) ; 71, Raja Bijay Raj, founded Xeemrana ; 76, Partap Rudraji, settled at Myn- 
pooiy, 1420 Sumbut. Bach succeeding name is duly dated, and the last on the list are— « 
91, Sultan Singh, 182S Sumbut; 92, Dalel Singh, 1SS6 Sumbut; 93, Gunga Singh, 
1904 Sumbut. To this the Rajah appends the following note " As Sultan Singh died 
childless, the Ranee sent for Daler from Agotha, and he enjoyed the title 51years. He 
was succeeded by Gunga Singh, who died 1904 Sumbut, and, as his son, Chattar Singh, 
had died before his father, the succession was disputed for three and a half years, when 
Isirput Singh was declared heir, and after him Tej Singh, though an appeal was carried 
to England.' On the suppression of the Mutiny, the Raj was conferred on the present 
holder, Bbawani Singh, 1 S5S A. -D.” By this the Rajali wishes to intimate that if he 
bad had his rights he would have succeeded before, as his father, Zalim Singh, was 
Kirput Singh’s elder brother. 

Chirars (local name, Cioi<7ariJ.— It is said that the Chirars were in occupation of 
the country when the Ghowhans invaded it and dbpossessed them. Several families of 
this class are found in Mynpoory, and are employed by the Rajah as his Chohdara, which 
has now come to be their more usual appellation. They profess to be Gahlot Thakoors, 
but their claim to such a descent is not recognized by any Thakoor'clan, and their do- 
mestic habits are the same as those of Chamars and the lowest Hindoo castes. They are 
said to hold zemindarees in Karowlie, Manikpore, and Jhantee; and are also to be met 
with in small numbers at Bhangaon, Sahibgunj, Furrnckabad,Budaon,Chubramow,and 
other places. Certain Kayeth families in Mynpoory are known by the name of Ckughal- 
niar, i. e., tale-bearers ; of which fact tbe traditional explanation is that their ancestors 
gave information to the Ghowhans that the Chirars were overcome with drink ; thereupon 
tlic Ghowhans attacked them while in that condition, and reduced them to slavery. 

Durseea. — ^INIost of the Durzees in the district are a branch of the Suksena Kayeths. 

KaJicp ', — ^Individuals of this class are to be met with in every locality, and I men- 
tion them only because I have seen no derivation of the word attempted in any of the . 
ordinary dictionaries. One of my informants attempts to derive it as follows : — “ It is 
formed," he says "from the Sanskrit eR^o, water, ^//o, to leave, and ^ ra, to beep” 
which is only a vedic word, really means to give). This is of course in a great measure 
absurd, though I think it contains an element of truth. Another Tehseeldar, in the 
course of conversation, mentioned Eaivarta as being in his opinion the original form of 
the word ; and this appears to be a very plausible suggestion, as Eaivarta would certainly 
in the natural course of phonetic decay be reduced to something like Eahar, the penulti- 
mate vowel being lengthened, to compensate for the loss of the inflectional termination. 
The Eaivarta is mentioned by Manu, x., 34, as a local name for a man who gets his 
living by boats, otherwise called a Margara. • 

Kow Kaivarbior Kev.artaisformed from%, the locative c.ase of gj, water, andg# 

the present participle of to go or be. And in confirmation of this derivation it may 
be observed that Dhtmar, meaning properly a fisherman, and frequently occurrinn- in 
classical Sanskrit under the form 'engf, is popularly taken as the exact equivalen't of 
Kahar ; and a Ivabar is invariably defined as a manhaving some water occupation, thon-h 
as a matter of fact his employment is generally something difierent. 



Kamanyas. — The Kamariya Aheers hold 11 villages in the Mynpooiy, and 46 in the 
Mustafabnd, Pergunnah. Among the latter is one called Paindhat^ where a local festival 
of considerable celebrity is held on the Sunday in the light fortnight of Asarh and Magh. 
Ofleriiigs of cocoa-nut and money are made at a temple, in honor of a Brahmin hero 
having the same name as the village, and an Aheer called Jagaiya.. There is also a c/ia^ 
biitra to a nameless Dhannk, before which young pigs are sacrificed. The yearly 
ofierings taken by the zemindars are estimated at Rs. 5,000. It is said that a great 
battle was fought here in the tide of Prithi Raj, and that these shrines were erected to 
commeihorate the valor displayed by certain of the villagers. Elliot, in his Glossary, 
states the village to be occupied by Barothi Aheers, but this dues not appear to be 
correct. 

There is a small settlement of Kuchwaha Thakoors at Devapoora, 
close to the town of Mynpoory. l^ey say that their original home was beyond the 
Chambal, aftd that they came' into this neighbourhood in consequence of a marriage 
into the family of the Mynpoory Rajah. 

Kageths. — ^There are .12 families of Kayeths, all of whom claim descent from a 
certain Chitra Goopt, who, says one of my informants, was produced by Brahma to 
keei^k accounts of the creation. Tie had two wives, from the first of whom de- 
sceiiffil the Surajdhuj, Amislit, Gor, Earan, Ealansrisht or Ealsirist, Eigam, and 
Athane ; and from the second, the Mathnr, Suksena, Siribust, and Bhatnagar. None of 
these classes have any tradition as to thmr original home except the Suksena, who are 
unanimons in declaring themselves to have migrated from Saukisa. There are two 
sub-divisions of Suksena Eayeths, the Ehara and the Basra, bat the second are the 
first in esteem ; the two do not intermarry. 

Kirars. — ^The Eirars hold 35 villages in the Shekoabad Pergunnah, and claim to 
be a branch of the Jadava Tnakoors. They say their great ancestor, Eunwar Pal, in- 
vaded the west country and took a strong city called Eirarwa, from which they derive 
their distinctive name. They settled in the district which they now occupy about 
50n years ago. Sada Sukh, Kirar, Zemindar of Earera, puts in a pedigree beginning 
with Varudeva, in which Eunwar Pal, aliai Earoli Pal, figures as a direct descendant 
of Erishna, and two of his near descendants, Chuttar Pal and Puran Pal, are stated 
to have settled, the first at Ukhrend, the second at Chattarauli, about 1445 Snmbut. 
This is the only date introduced throughont. Wilson, in his Ghssarg, describes the. 
Kirars, though with a query at the end of the sentence, as a low tribe, whose occupa- 
tion it is to sell grass and exercise horses, and identifies them with the^'iro^e (barbarians), 
the cirrhada of the ancients. There can be little doubt that Kirar and Zt'rab are 
really the Scime word, but the description above given is mneh too unfavorable a one 
for the people answering to the name in this district ; and Wilson appears to have 
overlooked for the moment a passage in Mitntt, x., 43, 44, where the Kirats are included 
in a list of Kshatriya castes (so far confirming the lociil tradition) which have become 
degraded in consequence of neglecting their proper religious duties. 

MncTir 

The Eirats of whom Wilson was thinking are no doubt those mentioned in the 
Padma Parana, with the Nishads, Bhils, Pulindas, &c., as descendants of the dwarf who 
was supernaturally born of Eing Vena, and was the embodiment of his sins. 

Mailiuriyas. — ^The Mathnriyas areadass of Chowbey Brahmins who, as their name 
indicates, have come from Muttra. They say that they first settled in Jlynpoory about 
3U0 veats ago, and that Chittour was their original home before they moved to 
Muttra. 

Mnsvthnans. — The Mussulman poptllation of this district is small as compared with 
the Hindoo and comprises few families of special note. In the Mynpoory Pergunnah 
’• 20 c 
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llicrc is a colony ofSynds, at Sikunderpore, wlio originally occupied, two other vil- 
lages as well, vix., Pirpur and Hussunpoor,— the three being named after as many bro- 
thers, Sikandar Ali, Pir Ali, and Hasan Ali, who, as they say, had a grant of the • 
land about 700 years ago from the Mahomedan' Government. In Sliekoabad the 
Mussulmans occupy 21 villages, and Mahomed Bukhsh, Zemindar of Bharthare, puts 
in a pedigree from which it appears that one of his ancestors, Muin-ood-deen, son of 
Yar Mahomed, was Akbaris Dewan, and had a grant from him of the above-named 
village (where he built a mosque) and other villages in its neighbourhood, which have 
since passed out of the possession of the family. 

Gholam Hamadani and Gholam Nasir-ood-deen, Zemindars of Asna, Pergnnnah 
Shekoabad, state that their early ancestors were settled for several generations at the 
citj* of Herat, which had been granted to Samit Alsar as a jagheer by the Khalifa Asman. 
In the year 396 Hijra, Abu Ismail Khwaja was the head of the family. One of his 
descendants, Shurf-ood-deen, set out with the intention of- proceeding to Delhi j but on 
his way there, at the village of Marval, his wife bore him a son, whom he named Badr- 
ood-deen, and who is now reverenced as a local saint at Mubarukabad, Sheikhpore Bar- 
nawa, where lie settled. It is ‘said that the Emperor Akhar wished to make this 
Badr-ood-deen his Vizier, but this honor he declined, being entirely devoted to a religious 
life. In 7SS BSjra he removed to Bapri, which he named Masturabad, and r^wed 
from Akbar a grant of 12i villages; other rent-free tenures were granted the mmily 
by Jehangeer and by Sikandar Shah Lodi (there appears to be some confusion of dates 
here) when Hasan Khan Dutani was local governor. Nasir-ood-deen, the son of Badr-ood- 
deen, was also considered a saint of high repute, and his family have always been hel^ in 
estimation. Other branches of the family are still living at Jallna, B.arnawa, and Ni- 
zamporc. They add that in their loyalty to the Government they were put to heavy 
expenses in the Mutiny, and have in consequence been obliged to sell or mortgagerpart 
of their ancestral estates. 

jRai/MansU . — ^Somc Baghubansi Thakoors hold three villages in theneighbourhood 
of Ghiror. They state that they came from Ajudhia in the time of Bajah Jeychund 
of Kanonj. 

HatJioiirs . — ^Tbe Bathour Thakoors are Snrujbnnsee, and came from Ajudhia in the 
time of Bajah Jeychund. They have a eJiaarasee in Knrroulie which now comprises 88 
villages, though some of these have been recently acquired. (In Bama, Eta, iawan is 
E.aid to be the loc.al division corresponding to the more common c/iaurasee,') The head 
of the clan is Chowdhree Lukshman Singh, of Knrroulie. 

Pliatahs . — ^The Phalak Aheers hold 21 villages in the Shekoabad Tchseelee, and give 
the following account of tlieir origin : — ^There was a Bajah of Chittour of the Sissodhia 
line of Biijpoofp, commonly designated the Katcri Bans. His capital was attacked by 
the King of Delhi, and, of the 12 g.atcs of the city, one only held out. Therefore, when 
the invading .army had retired, the B.ajah dccrecdthat the guard of the twelvth gate and 
their descendants should ever thereafter be distinguished by the name of Phatak. They 
juofess to be actually descended from this Bana by a doh m.arri.age with the d.aughter 
of Digpal, B.ajah of Miihaban, an Ahccr, and they are accordingly reckoned among the 
Aheers. From this marriage two sons were born. Bijay Singh and Hansraj : the former 
abandoned his native di^trict, and, with a disorderly band of followers, roamed the 
fonatry till he c.amo to S.amoliar, then in the bands of the Mewatees, wliom he dis- 
po'sessed and there cst.al)li=hed himself about the year HOG Sumbut. The lands in’’ 
tl'.e occupation of their deseeiulnnts arc still c.allcd’thc Samoh.ar elmirasee. The family 
of ll-ansraj, the second son, settled at Kbat Khera, in the vicinity of Delhi. 

Srir.nViK—'lhz S.an.'sdhs form one of the largest and most influential Brahmin 
in the di.'lrict, being mo-st nnmerons in Bhangaon. They are divided into two 
tcain lines. The first c-nt.ains 1C yr/r, of which the Sandil, the G.mt.ama, the Va- 
end the Bharadwaja are the principal here found : they say that they came as tho 


jittroJiUs of '{lie Eallionrs, first to Ramporo, and tlicnce to Bliangaon.' The second lino 
conijirisL’S 3i goh. Tlicy say that they came from Sumbliul 400 years ago, and, 
though their religious practiecs have now become assimilated to those of their neigh- 
bom's, that they were at first distinct. Two of my informants attempt to derive the 

name from 35^ in tlic sense of rTtf and rich, because Brahma directed them 

to practise i-cligioiis austerities. The word would thus bo precisely identical with the 
ordinary classical Sanskrit hut unfortunately could never be used 

in the scuso here ascribed to it. The mistake has probably arisen from a mis- 
apprehension of the common word for an ascetic devotee, in which the 

first syllable has been taken as the essential clement, whereas it is onl}* the intensive 
prefix of the verb In two other qiuartcrs I was told that Sanadh was derived 

from Sanadliik, from whom the Sanadhs were descended. To this I was at first un- 
able to attach anj' definite meaning, tHl it was vaguely suggested that Sanadbik repre- 
sented a son or sons of Brahma, endowed with perpetual youth. Thus the termina- 
tion has resolved itself into the Sanskrit which I find is very generally corrupted 

in this way, probably from confusing it witlt more ; and the persons intended 

will be the four Kumars who arc thus enumerated in the Faya Purana:— 

^515$ -g 

sa 

Tiic Kumara creation is such an obscure legend that I think it would not have 
suggested itself as the derivation of a current word if there had not been a continuous 
tradition to that cflcct. But it is curious to observe that the tradition contradicts the 
legend in its main point, which is that the four Kumaras remained ever childless, 
as opposed to the Prajapatis. Sanadh, too, is generally spelt with the cerebral dk ; but 
this, if not a specimen of the usual carelessness in writing proper names, can be explained 
on other principles. 

Sonars. — ^I'he Sonars of Bliangaon claim to be Thakoors from Kunonj, which 
locality they profess to h.ave left l,500*or 1,600 years ago. 

Saroiffies. — The Sarougies ( Jains J are numerous in the town ofMynpoory. There are 
two divisions, which have no intercourse with e.-ich other, the Sarongie proper, and the 
Lohiya Sarougic. The latter, so called from the trade which they follow, are considered 
the inferior. The former have a temple of some antiquity by the Ganesh Durwaza, 
and the Lohiy.as have recently erected a new temple for themselves at very consider- 
able expense. The separation between the two classes would appear to be of recent 
date. 

Tiinh. — ^Thc Tank Thakoors hold eight vill.ages in the Slynpoory Tehseelee. They 
claim to bo Jadubansi, and say that they came from Kurroulie and Tank, and settled in 
the village of Kosma, dispossessing the former occupants, who were Brjihmins. Half the 
village of kosma is held bj- certain of these Thakoors, who have been converted to 
'hlahomcdanism. 

Thahoors. — The ThaUoor classes found in the district are as follows, of which several 
have already received special mention: — Chouhan, Bargujar, from Gujarat, Kueliwaha, 
Tank, Raghubansi, Rathour, Jad.ava, Gor, Bais, Giihlot, Tomar, Dhakara, Bhad.auriya, 
and Baghela. 

Tk/ces.— The Telees of Bhangaon claim to be Rathour Thakoors by descent. 

In compiling the above report I have purposely avoided entering into any details 
which have been already clearly stated in easily accessible books. I have therefore 
condensed into a very small compass the somewhat voluminous p-apers supplied by the 
five Tehseeldars of the district ; for, not to speak of the inevitable repetitions which they 
contained, the one of the other, they wbre mainly fified with trite commonplaces, fami- 
liar to every one, or with absurd theories, the only value of which was that they 
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brought out in the strongest light the deplorably artincinl state of native ednca- 
tion, . . 

Thus (to give a specimen of the valuable information communicated) the Nais arc 
seriously stated to be so called because a certain Rajah sent one of his servants to Ka- 
shi, and, as he did not come back, he and his descendants were all called Nais. Or again, 
the Aheers are declared to derive their name from the fact that one of their ancestors 
used to give milk to snakes (there is an existing superstitious practice of this kind) ; 
and ahi is Sanskrit for snake, and Mra for affeotion. There is really no such word 
as the latter. The absurdity of these derivations is the more striking beeanse the 
true origin of both terras is so perfectly obvious to any one who has the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the language; though to derive Kachi from a certain 
straightforward peasant who always spoke the truth, is at least equally ridiculous, but 
to give a perfectly satisfactory explanation would bo more diflicult. 

In questions of this kind it is always a great point gained to ascertain the correct 
orthography; but unfortunately no reliance whatever can be placed on the olTicial 
writers as guides in this respect ; and the presumption is -that the mode of spelling 
most in vogue will ho altogether vrrong. Genuine Hindcc words are^ whenever it is 
possible, distorted into some approximate Persian phrase, which generally bears an en- 
tirely different meaning. Thus, to take a few familiar instances which I have noticed 
of almost daily occurrence, — Kanhpur, vulgarly Cawnpore, is almost invarisibly changed 
into Khanpur with tho Persian kli — khanh being a little-used' form of Krishna’s familiar 
name, Kanhaiya 5 Kushal Ram Kansalya, being the name of Ram Chaudr.a’s mother, and 
in Hindi modified into Kushal, becomes Kbnsbal, ns if derived from kfmh, to be pleased ; 
and bhaklit religious faitb, is in the same way nltorcd into lakhti, fortunate. Occasion- 
ally, too, a familar Hindi word is substituted for a moro recondite one in* the same lan- 
guage ! thus in Vikram-aditya, the last member of tho compound, being an obsolete name 
for the sun, is generally written ajii. This word also illustrates another peculiarity, vis., 
the substitution of j for d ; thus Gadadhnr, one of Krishna’s titles, is as a modern proper 
name always called Gajadlinr. It is therefore necessary to receive with the greatest 
. caution all native guesses at etymnlogical derivations, and all theories founded on -pre- 
valent modes of spelling, when there is no early literary record in proof of tlieir correct- 
ness. Any genuine collection of local traditions would undoubtedly have an interest 
'of its own, as indicating the tendency of popular feeling ; but I am not inclined to 
think much of their value as historical evidence. Some small particle of. truth will be' 
existing at the bottom of all, but so overlaid with a mass of fiction that it will be diffi- 
cult to disinter it, especially as it will frequently consist only of some one name or petty 
detail which can be entirely subtracted without destroying the consistency of the fa- 
bulous structure which has been raised upon and around it. When, however, any 
portion of a legend is found agreeing with some early literary record, there is strong- 
evidence at least of continuous belief, though oven then there is nothing amounting to 
an absolute proof of the historic fact. But it appears to me that natives of the official 
class are not the best channels through which such local traditions can be derived, since 
their attention has been exclusively devoted to matters of fiscal detail, add they are 
as a rule profoundly ignoraut of their own national history and literature. But as the ' 
Tchsceldnrs and Canoongoes were the persons specially named in the Board’s instruc- 
tions as the proper sources of information, it is npon their statements that this report 
has been based. 

It has been previously mentioned that the preparation of these remarks was. 
delayed till the receipt of the papers promised bythe Rajah of Mynpoory, which did 

r m i ^ been made of 

the KarhalTehseelee. The statement originally furnished from that quarter contained 

nothmg of any special local interest, and would have been eqnally applicable to a district' 
m the Bombay Presidency, A supplementary enquiry was directed, biit it was not 
thought desirable solely on its account to delay any longer the transmisson 0 the 
cencrAi Ilcport» • . ' » 
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ETAWAH. 

JUtiaoranduiii on t/ie Prevailing Caslei, Ig A, 0. Unme, Esq.. C.B,, Colleclor, dated 

Gt/i July, 18G6. 

Tur cavly liislory of Elawali and tliat tract of country now included in the 
district of that name is involved in the same doubt and obscurity which rests upon 
everything Indian prior to the commencement of the 11th century. 

Tlie pundits ])roducc slokes said to be derived from the Muhalhamt in which the 
name of Etawah occurs, but these appear to be forgeries ; indeed, though there are rea* 
sons to believe that the place is of considerable antiquity, and though the current tra- 
dition is that Zilahmood of Ghuznee^' took Etaw.ah after a three days’ fight in 1022-23 
A. D., after his unsuccessful attempt to protect his ally, the Eajah of Kunouj, nothing 
authentic is known of its history until towards the close of the 12th century. 

Etawah formed part of the unterlegd according to later historians, and it seems 
probable that it was at one time an integral part of the kingdom of Kunouj j but long 
lieforc our authentic history commences the countrj’’ (over which the Kings of Delhi 
then seem to have claimed sovcrcignl}’) had ceased, 1 think, to own even a nominal alle- 
giance to the Kathoro Dynast}’, and the whole tract seems to hiive beea overrun with 
Mcos, whose turbulent lawlessness had reduced it almost to a wilderness. A time 
came, however, when two powerful Rajpoot races — the one from the south and the other 
from the west — swept over it, and, having exterminated the jileos, founded a number of 
princely houses, many of which to this day retain the titles, and (notwithstanding our 
nnti-bilookdarec polic}', so pertinaciously citing to for more than half a century) some- 
tliing of the possessions, of their great ancestors. 

Of these two races, the earliest to appear on the scene were the Senghurs. 

Claiming, like the Goutum Rajpoots (well known in Azimgurh,t Jonnpore, Gha- 
zecporc, Fnltelipore, &c.), to bo descended from Singhee or Siringhee Rishj: and a 
daughter^ of the lhcn|| monarch of Kunouj, they pretend that their own immediate 
ancestor, Foorundco (or Sornndco, as some have it), son of Fiidum Rish and grandson 
of the horned sago, Singhee Rikh, having received the iilith from Rajah Duleep of 
Antur, migrated southw.ards and established an important kingdom in the Dekhan, or, 
ns most will have it, in Ceylon. This constant allnsion to a monarchy oF Rajpoots in 
Ceylon, which haunts us at every turn of their old traditions, may embalm some long- 
forgotten reality; hut nothing as yet discovered warrants our treating it as anything 
but a pure myth. 

For 72ir generations the Senghurs ruled in the far south, whence, moving to Dhara 
(Dhar?), for 61 more generations their sovereignty remained intact. Thence they 
appear to have been forced to migrate to Bandhoo, whence again, six generations later, 
tbc}’ moved to Kunar,** a place near Juggnnim'nnpore. Here it was that, in the 137th 


• Thougli it is not, I believe, the caiiimonlr received identifieation, I have no donbt liiyself that tlie 
fnmous place of Monnj wbieh >Ia1imoo<l destroyedin 1017-18 is no other than the Moonj situated in this dis- 
trict, IS miles north of £tnwnh, the size and height of irliosc hliem is almost, if not qnite, unequalled in tlie 
Doab. The account of Mnlunood’s marclics is confused to a degree in all the Persian histories ; but I think 
that, taken as n whole, the present situation of Moonj will suit their narratives as well, if not better, than any 
other. , 

f IVhcre some have embmeed Mahomedanism, 

t Singhee Kikh was son of Ugee llikh, son of Brim.aud Rikh, son of Pay Rikh, son of Bijay Bikh, son 
of Roodra Rikli, son of Raj Rikh, son of Lujabun Rikh, son of nurban. 

§ Some traditions aver that Bussunten, Singhee Rikh's daughter, iras married to the son of Rajah 
Somp.al, of Kunouj ; but all npco that Ihiduin Rikh was one of the fruits of tliis early alliance of the two 
great houses, and that -from Iiim the Senghnis spring. 

II Curiously enough, many deny that the then Royal race o^ Kunouj were Rathores, and assert that 
tho’ were real Ivsliattriahs, which none of the Rajpoots, nor indeed any existing race, are by many schools 
admittcil to be. 

One hoorsee-nnmeh gives it 113, but several of the names are repeated over and over again. 

** Rlh'ot says (p. 315, reprint of ISGO),— '*.\s Jugmohnnpore is built near the ruins of Kunar, the chief 
oftheSenghurRajpootsis frequently knownas tlie Rajah of Kimar Khera.” This is not quite correct: it is 
not because .Tuggnmmnnporc is built nrar the ruins oi Kunar, but because the head-quarters of the family 
for several generations were at Kunar itself, that the Rajah is so called. 

21 C 
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generation from Singbeo Risb, Rajah Bisoohdoo— or Sookdeo, ns he is indifferently 
ctfllcd— the founder of the modern fortunes of the Senghur Raj, first saw the light. 

I entertain no doubt that ho is a real historical personage. His birth in nil the 
Icoofsee-uamehs is assigned to the year Sumhub 1123, or 1 065 A. 1). ; hut I myself am 
inclined to believe that bis hirth'has been thrown 100 years too far hack, and that the 
correct date would he 1165 A. D. 

■ Ho married Deokoolah,*. the daughter of Jay Chund, apparently the Rathoro Rajah 
of Kunouj, who in 1194 A. D. was defeated somowhcrct in the Etawah District by 
Shahab-ood-deen Ghoree, who, it is said, plundered Etawah itself about the same time. 

This victory destroyed for ever the great kingdom of Kunouj, and paved the way 
for the Senghur and Chowhan prinoipaUties. Bisookdeo took possession of the whole 
of the western parts of the present district. His descendants allege that he received 
it in dowerj' on his marriage with the daughter of the Kunouj Rnjali, on condition of 
exterminating the Meos, who were then ravaging the wliolo country. But this seems 
scarcely likely, since at the time of his marriage the kings of Delhi claimed sovereignty 
over this tract, and had made, about the time of the famous battle of Tirburee, a ^rant 
of a portion of it to one of their own employes. 

In 682, H., or 1186 A. D., one Oodeykurn, of Adjoodhia (a Sreebastum Kayut of the 
Doosera divisionl, presented himself at the Court of Pirthwi Raj ns an aspirant to 
the royal favor. Proving himself b oth bravo and clever, ho was sent with a force to 
Phupoond to reduce the Meos to order; and in A. D. 1191, received a formal sitnnud 
conferring on him a joy//eer of Rs. 50,000, with the title of Chowdhrec. 

Then came the dcstructW of the Delhi Raj in 1103 A. D., and of that of Kunouj 
in 1194 A. D,, after which both the Kayut and the Senghur appear to have obtained 
the favor of the conqueror. Poker Dass, Oodeykurn's son, was confirmed in his .father’s 
jag/tecr and title, with the addition of being nominated hereditary Canoongoc of the 
shug of Phupoond, with further emoluments ; wliile Bisookdeo and his sous' obtained 
firm hold of the whole of the rest of the eastern half of tlie district. 

Of thcKayuts,.Chowdhree Gunga Persbaud, of Boorbedanna and Oomrec, Talook- 
dar and Honorary Magistrate, still (with branches of his family) holds nearly the 
rame villages they obtained in grant some 650 years ago ; while the Rnjabs§ of Bhur- 
rey, Juggummunp6re,ll Rooroo, Sukbut, and all their multitudinous “Row,” “Rawut,” 
and “ Kounr ” kinsmen, holding some 300 to 400 villages between them, suificicntly 
maintain the name and position of their great ancestdl'. To this day the Senghur 
river, along whoso ragged banks they fought in old times so many bloody battles) re- 
mains a lasting monument of their former greatness and importance. Not many potty 
tribes have bad the name of a considerable river changed in their honor ; yet such has 
been the case with the Songhurs, since the Senghur, if tradition speaks truly, once bore 
the name of Besind. 


♦ Tills lady is unanimously asserted to have heen born to the liajah of Kunouj liy RancoLadiimunv, of 
Sunkuldccp (Ceylon); and to have heen herself the founder of Ocolcnllcc, by which name at one Umenc'aTly 
the whole of the Oreyah Fcrgunnnli is said to have been known. But this discrepancy exists,— that, while 
TOority assert tliat Deokoolah married Bisak Deo, others say that it was Deokoolah who married SinRheo 
JliKh. In this casd Poorun Deo svould be her grandson } and her mother being of. a Ceylon family, might 
account for Ills alleged migration to, and sovereignty in, Ceylon, 


oi 1 ” "ays ®liot, “ tells ms that this battle was fought near the old Cliowlian’fort of 

t? Ferozabad. I dare say Elliot is right; but I have been unable to find 

tue passage, and all local tradition goes to show that the fight took place not far from Etawah itself. 

t Nikhnt Puttee, Slioygoonpoor, Qhar Phupoond, and Oral, ate enumeratedns included in the grant. 

..i.- ’''s 'O"! Mudun Deo ; bis son, Rntchra Deo; his son, Singlice Deo, 

who had two wives (ono o Cli^ian of Etawah, by whom he had Hurjad Deo, to whom ho gave Bhnrrey ; 

respectively Bojaha of Nukliut Puttee, of 
Jfoorsce.) The present Bajali otBhurre^ia 

twenty-firsfindirecthnc, father and son, from Eajnh Murjad Deo. ' * ' ' 

11 Juggumrounporc itself is just outside the district, but 12 of its villages are within our iioundariai.' 
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Amongst llio Scnglmrs, the only important family tliat has not held its present 
estates for many many generations is that which the sons and grandsons of the famous 
Chandan Singh (Talookdars of Sohar and Mtilhousco, in the Bidhoona Pergunnah) 
now represent. Ohandan Singh’s father, Siiddun Singh, a Biswahdar of a single village, 
hut prime favorite of the great Aumil -Jlhagmnl (the representative here, shortly be- 
fore the introduction of our rule, of the Oitdli Government) — partly hy forccj partly by , 
fraud, hut mainly by the favor of his patron — acquired immense .landed possessions to 
wlrich he had no equitable claim. It is curiously illustrative of the late Mr. M.irtin 
Gubhin’s anti-talookdarce proclivities and the system which he represented — which 
latter in Oiulh cost, us so many of onr best and bravest, and .all but lost us India— that, 
while numbers of those villages which theSenghnr princes had ruled for full 600 years 
were settled aw.ay from them with servants, retainers, farmers, family' priests, and the 
like, several of Clinndan Singh’s ilbgottcn mehals, whicli he had forfeited by failure to 
pay the Govornmcnl demand, and In which he seems not to have Iiad the remotest 
right, were setllctl with his sons, in total disregard of the real owners. 

It was somewhat later than the advent of the Scnglmrs that tho Chowhan Bajah, 
Sumersn (grandson of JIumecr Sh.ah, killed at the faking of Buttumhoor in 1230 A. D., 
hy Allamusli), with his two brothers, the founders of tho Bnjorc and Myupoory Dynas- 
ties — all being sons of Bajah Oorum Bow, and groat-grCiit-grandsons of Pirtheefiaj — 
made their w.'iy from Nccmrana to this part of the country j when Sumer Shah with his 
Chowhan followers and friends took possession of the whole of the western portion, as 
the Scnglmrs alre.uly had of tho c.a&tcrn portion, of the district. This I take -to have 
oocurred somewhere about 1260 A- D., and I gather that the Chowhans obtained a cer- 
tain amount of countcnniicc from Ghyns-ood-deen, in consideration of their having aided 
to exterminate the JIcos, who were then, ns ever, the very hUo noirs of all regular 
.ndministmtion. 

From this stem tho B.'ijnlis of Pertabnere* and Clmkkernugger, the Kana of Sit- 
roree, the Bows of .Tiissohun and Kisnee, and other princely houses, sprang, and though 
they probakly no longer hold more than a'iifth at most of the 1,122 villages over which 
Soomersat once cxcroiscd regal authority, the Chowhans arc still the dominant race of 
the west, as the Scnglmrs arc of the cast, of the Et-awah District. 

But though the Chowhans and Senghnrs arc, and have been for fully 600 years, the 
ruling races here, it must not bo supposed that these arc the only castes, or even the only 
Bnjpoots, who deserve our notice. Before the Scughuis, the Gour Tbokoors in the north- 
east, and after the advent of tho Chowhans, tho Bhudoriahs in the west, were in their 
turns powerful, and have loft to this d.ay representatives in many village communities. 

’I'hc Gours belong to lliosc dim middlo ages in which nothing can be distinguished 
with ccrlaiidy. According to their own traditions, they migrated from Sopur in the 
west as c.arlyns 600 A. D., and took up their head-quarters .at Fursoo, reclaiming much 
of tho surrounding country from the everlasting !Mcos, whom everybod 3 ' was alwjiys 
conquering, without, it must bo confessed, their appearing much the worse for it. 

In about 1000 A. D. tho Gour Thakoorsf were, they assert, iu great force iu that 
tract of country now known as tho Plmpoond, Akburpore, Oreyah, Bidhoona, Kussoo- 
lah.ad, and Dcra. Alungulporc I’crgunnnhs,. liavjug their head-quarters at Mulhousie, and 


• Pcrlnbncre, the present hcnil-quarters of the Chowhans of Ktnwali, was founded hy Pertah Shall in the • 
stii aencration from Soincr Sah ; and in thclsth, Hajah Modh Singh abandoned tlic Etawah Fort as a re- 
sidence. It continued for long to ho the head-quarters of the representatives of the Goremment, till finally 
destroyed under tho orders of tho Nawab Soojali-ood-Dowln, in consequence of tho protest of thePtawah 
towns'pcoplc that, so long ns the Aumils occnpicil such 1111 unjircgnablc residenee, tlicy would never do any- 
thing but oppress tlic pcoiilc. This is nn undoubted fact, and is curiously tj-pical of the spirit of the times. 

f Soomersa's dominians extended, it is asserted, far into tlio Furruchabad District, .including Chuhra- 
mow, wlicrc he built a famous fort. 

X I note that this account of tho Gour Thakcons is one on wliicli full reliance cannot be placed, lifost 
of the rest of tlic aarratlvc is based on sunnmh, iocrscc-nauiclis, inscriptions, &o., apparently of a trustworiliy. 
character as regards events posterior to 1200 A. U. 
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fo'-ir.din^ 53 or plmrccs, amongst wliicli Phupoond, Oomrcc, Boorlicdanaj and 

inr.ny otlicrs lator granted to the Kaynl Cliowdhrccs, arc enumerated. W ho exactly Al- 
lah and Oodul, the worthy llajahs of Mahoha whose prowess is sung to this day at the 
cnimcncemcnt of the rains hy all the minstrels and peasants of the Central Doah, may 
chance to have I'ccn, and whether they were men or myths, the works of reference at 
. mv command do not cnahlo mo to decide ;hut it is to these donghty warriors— but spe- 
cially the matchlc?; aroher, Oodul— that the Gour Thakoors nseribe their defeat and ruin 
at the very cimmcnccmcnt of the 12th * century. Elsewhere they again, on various 
f!eca<ion«,ro?e into importance, hut here they never regained their lost supremacy, though 
their dc-eendanls to thi< clay continue to hold Siihail, Kurchulla, Jonra, and other 
viliag.'T in this and the Cawnporc Districts. 

TIic Uluidoriahs on the west, whose head-quarters arc in the Bah Pinahut Porgun- 
nah of the Agra District, claim, ns is well known, great antiquity, and are (owing to the 
favor in which they stood in the later times of the Mahomedan Eihpcrors, which arc 
I'ast forgotten} allowed precedence by the Chowhans of Munchhuna (or Mynpoorie) 
rn 1 rertahtiero ; hut in reality these Bhtidorinhs were of »o importance when the great 
Chov.-han houses vrere founded hcrcabonts, and only rose into notice when the Chow'hans 
of Et.iwah had been for nearly 400 years the nders of the whole country round about. 
It we« during the time of Shalijahan and his successors that the Bhudoriahs (always a 
tr./ahh'-- >me and disreputable set) obtained a permanent hold, which they still retain on 
la':' ?! of the Chouhan territory. Tlie Row of Bnrpoor.ih is a Bhudonah, and the head 
C'f the rhn in this di<tricl; hut he himself, with all his brotherhood, as well as all the 
o'.!i';r Bhudoriahs of the old Bochamow or Dchli Jakhun Pcrgiumali, lookup to the Ra- 
jah of Naagain as their feudal clricf. 

,’tfingl' d with the Bhudoriahs arc a few communities of Dliakera Rajpoots, who 
r.pf-'af to have tnigr.Ue l hither from the direction of Ajmcrc early in the ICth century, 
a:; 1 to have early joined themselves with the Bhudoriahs. For nearly two centuries 
t! -y h -re .a reputation as robbers and cut-throats second only to that of their proto- 
vT't*i the and to this day they arc, I think, the least respectable of our village 
r mmuniti-’ .. 
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commenced, 'was continued under tlie British rule j and hence it \ras that when the set- 
tlement of Regulation IX. of 1S33 came to he carried out, these Brahmins, in virtue of 
having long acted as tndlgoozars, were recorded as proprietors of numberless estates, to 
the total dkregard of the families who had been their proprietors for 600 years, and 
whose ancestors had reclaimed them alike from jungle and robber j\Ieos. 

In the centre of the district, for some reason, there always remained a broad belt 
of debateable land between the Senghurs and the Cliowhans, and in this neutral ground, 
about 1500 A. D., appeared two Kunonjeeah Brahmins, Dhoon and hloon (query — should 
these be Dhun and Mun ?), born, it was said, at Nandhuna, near Bithoor. Hese soon 
possessed themselves peacefully of a very considerable tract of country, and from them 
originated the Raj of Dulleepnngger and Lnckna, and, directly or indirectly, almost all 
the numerous Brahmin zemindars of the modern perguunah of Bhurlenan. 

In the Oreyah Pergnnnah (which is not generally known), the Sunoreeas or Sn- 
nadhs predominate, and are represented chiefly by Siugeeas and Merlins, two well known 
goU of that sub-family. There are a considerable number of Singeea* Bnahmin zemin- 
dars, and these .iR date their origin from one Basdeo. According to them their ances- 
tor first settled at Suhbda rmder the protection of the Senghurs, and then one of his 
sons went to Delhi, where he obtained service late in Shahab-ood-decn Ghoree’s reign. 
Later, probably in Akbaris time, the family appears to have obtained a grant of land 
and the title of Chowdhree (which some of the family have ever since borne) when 
they took possession of Oreyah and its immediate neighbonrhood ; and here, though 
greatly reduced in circumstances, they to this day continue to hold many villages. 


They are probably in error in dating their advent so far back as 1200 A. D., but 
they nre unquestionably one of the first of the Brahmin septs now eiristing that set- 
tled in the district. 


The ^lerhas profess to have been from early times the family priests of the Senghur 
Raj of Bhurrey; and Chowdhree Peetnm Singh of Billawan, an influential zemindar, 
Babootee Singh of Cbanderpore, and others, still, with numerous younger branches, 
represent the family. 

In the Etawah Pergunn.ah, besides the gradual influx of Kunoujeeahs, two distinct 
immigrations of other Brahmins are noticeable as having to this day left numerous 
representatives. 

Very early in the 14th cehtui^, when Alla-ood-deen took Runtampore, Chitorgurh, 
and other places, one Hurreepunt, a famous pundit, made his way to Etaw.ah. With 
liim &ame Oogursen, Muthooreea, and others of that sub-division of the Sunoreas.' 
Oogursen’s two sons, R.adho and Madho, rose to more or less importance, and at this 
present moment their descendants of the I2th, 13tb, .and 14th generation, as well as the 
descendants of their father’s companions, are to be found almost throughout the Eta- 
w.ah Pergnnnah. It is noticeable that about the time Oogursen settled here other 
Muthooreas settled at Jaloun (where our family had jagheers and maSfees), Jhansie, 
Gwalior, and Slynpoory, with the latter of whom chiefly our Muthooreas intermarry. 

Another and far more important sept of Sunoriahs .are the " Saburn” Chowdhrees of 
Manikporc. Their ancestors, it is generally allowed, accompanied Eaj.ah Sumersa on 
his first settlement in the district, and from him obtained the title of Chowdhree and a 
grant of several villages. 


In later times they possessed, it is said, a chonrasee of villages. Many of these 
have passed away from them, but the present heads of the family still retain a few of 
their old villages, with the title of Chowdhree, and still affect an importance to 


V , nliorallcd Gnrna ChowlxyB. They say that tiurpa Charuj, Sri Krishen’s aemro 
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v.liiili, r.uinrrout tli-'v aro, tlnir jirrviit f.ilk’n calate certainly gives them 
li'.'.h* i-Viim. 


A*, th'" ':>!«<■ her.’, :ini)tlicr family of Khuttrees, whoso 

t ri'-iii i*" sJaiii, ah • •c-i h iij> tli' ir ic-ith nir in K'awah. Later, tlie memhers of this 
fa;;-.ilv re-'- t" wealth atnl cfii- iih niti< n, the hf-K‘c riilminating ahout 100 years ago in 
t!.'- vr!V N-'i:’hi!.-.-.-.aii «-f Iinlian ^:.Ill;fr^, known throiiglionl the length and breadth 
o'.' thrlr.tid a- Ihl- " kh lia) Sinhha, from whf-mall the present Ktawah hankers,* Ooin- 
r;e< l^H!,:h, Ihollo- Lail, Ci lal CIuiik!, Kitj-a Kain, &■*., are doseeiidid-— unfortunately 


V. Itlil. 


•;t tnl.t:i!::.}r, ‘-i 1 fear ih-rerving, the family yatronyinie of *' Suehlia.’ 


It. 'i,!.-' the-e Khitllree-', aucither itm»ortant body of traders — a family of Aggur- 
tt -ills r.tinniah — made their way ftom Goruefcpare to Ktawah about the close of the ICth 
r-entuTV. t)m- Ldl IteUara was the head of the house, and wae one of the Iloyal Trea- 
iiiteii. lie H'l-iit '"me lime at Kora Jehanabad, but died ill Ktnwaii, where liis son 
llijicth built the j-alai-, and his grandson JcycUund the Ivuilra, now owned and oe- 
••ujii.-d ly hii- innltitiidinoiifi deseeiidants, IJahocs Ajoodhia I’ersliaud, Girdhur Dass, 
Itiihh u I’l-ifhauil, and others, many of ibenihtill wealthy merchants and considerable 
landluthh-r.-'. 

Of the humbler traders or lluiminhs sraltered everywhere about, the district, a largo 
projmrtioti are Aggurwallas. The.'o Agguiwallas aro said hy Elliot to derive their 
iiami- from Agrolia, on the borders of Iliirriaiia ; but I believe that this statement is 
ineoneet, as by all trailitioii, written and oral, they are deseended from a person of tbo 
name of Augur, or OLigiir. According to some accounts he was a Erahmin saint, Att- 


• Tiny nrc nho many o?fb*m large Inndliolilcrs. 
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The whole of the PouUi of the district was, and indeed still is, a network of terrible 
•ravines (then cverywerc densely wooded), fringing throughout their whole course the 
Jumna, Chanibal, and Kooaree Ilivors. Lastly, right through the centre of the district 
runs the Senghur, which for the last 30 miles of its course here is bordered on either 
side by a bolt of ravines, in places several miles in breadth. These latter ravines, even 
up to a recent date, were so densely clothed with khair,* * * § rewuj.t chenkhnr,t ba- 
bool,§ and others of this thorny race, that it was diOicult in many places for even 
a single footman to thread his way athwart them ; and all tradition leads us to believe 
that in past times the Jnmno-Chambal ravines were no less densely clad. 

It is therefore no matter of surprise that, close as Etawah was to the capital of the 
great Mahomedan Emperors, the Hindoos always contrived to hold their own, so that 
wc have hut few, and these but little important, Mahomedan families to chronicle here. 

I’hupoond and Etawah .alono have any Mahomedans. To Phupoond, early in the 
IGlh century, from Jounpore, came Sj’nd JSnsnf, a native of Bokhara, kno^vn to us 
now as Shah JalTur Bokharoc. ITilli this good man came his brother, Syud Tayub, and 
family ; and this latter’s descendants are now the leading Jlahomedans of Phupoond. 
About the same time appeared .also at Phupoond one ’Baba Sejhanund, who is said to 
have been born in Totadurec, near Ajmcre ; and with this Baba the Bokharce contracted 
the strongest friendship. Both Sejhanund and Shah Jaffer, who died in 956 Eijree, IT 
left a name for goodness and sanctitj-, revered alike bj' Hindoo and Mussulman, — and 
flowers arc sprinkled, lamps arc lit, and snow-white sheets arc still spread upon the 
Mahomedan’s -tomb at festivals by the pious of lolh creeds ; while the great fair of 
Shah Bokharce, hold yearly at it to this day, shows how long and brightly good 
deeds shine out upon this n.anghty world,” and how, even in the darkest ages and 
amongst the most ignorant people, a career of pure, unselfish piety and good works 
will conquer sectarian prejudices, and live to distant generations in the hearts of mill- • 

titudes, who, though they will not imitate, can at least admire, its virtues.|| 

• 

In Etaw.ah wc have two families or clahs of Jlahomcdans — ^the first are Sheikhs,, 
who, emigrating from Bagdad, settled in Dehli in Chungez Khan-’s time, early in the 
13th centurv, and thence in the lime of the Emperor Althar (whose sunnnds they retain 
to this day) moved to Etaw.ah, of which they heeame the hereditary kazees, although 
they never appear to have become landholders. The other clan, or Syuds, whose pro- 
genitor, Sj-ud Jubba, of the Barah Sadat, obtained in ■Furukseer’s time a small grant 
of land in Etawah from the Vizier AbdooIIa, who, .as is well known, belonged to the 
same famous Syud stock. This family of Syud Jubba has numbered mqny able men 
amongst its heads, and, though reduced in circumstances and retaining but a small 
portion of their rent-free grants, it has still several representatives high in the employ 
of the British Government and Native States. 

There still remain the inferior castes, of whom in this district the Aheers, Ohumars, 
Kachecs, and Lodhccs are perh.aps the most notice.able and most important. Of the 
origitt**' of these, or the times at which they first occupied the district in considerable 


* Acacia Catcclin. 


f AcacLi licneoplil.T.'i. 

t AcacLa Trisrinosa. 

§ AcacLi Aiabicn. 
r The date is on his tomb. 

11 It is nleasine to notice that the stiong tics of fricnddiip it-Wcb existed between these tvro good men 
nidillewnt creeds ajmeartohavo been maintained intact by thmr representatives. To this day the utAa 
far not of food") nrepared at Sejhanund's tauplc ("now knoirn from the JWaftmt Sooj'adeh A'isheen as 
liooroo Dbooi’s Asl/inl) is sent in the first instance to the moojamtrs (or attend.ants) .at the tomb of 
Bokharce Shah, while every chadur, or sheet, oifered at the tomb is transferred to the Asthal. 

From the founder's time, MouiaU Lutclimunpore has always been held rent-free for the support of 


the aslhaL 

•• From such scraps of tradition as I have at various times collected from the people and from native 
books modem and .ancient, I hope some day to be .able to show good ^nnds for believing that most of the 
Imnnrtant o£ the iowcr castes spring from umons between males of the higher castes and femaies 
rthe XS inhabitants of the roimiry, qi in some cases (and these are the most respected of the 
lower castes) the females of the so-called Scythian races. 

23 c 
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numters, notliing can te certainly said. TVlioUy flliterate, and nios% having fo cam 
their dailv food by their daily laboTj they tbemsdves appear in this district at any rate 
to have preserved no sort of traditions of their past histories ; while the higher castes 
have always looked down on them too much to make any effort to preserve a record 
of their antecedents. It seems probable that in this district the ancestors of the pre- 
sent representatives of these castes only became numerous when, by the establishment 
of the Bajpoot principalities, the Meos were esierpated, agriculture became i>ossible, 
and throning numbers of men and herds rendered professional herdsmen, ploughmen, 
wardeneis, droemakers, leather-dressers, &c., necessary and wdcome settlers. - 

Iiooking back through the dim vista of receding ages, we seem to discern traces of 
a when the Etawab District was widdy different from anything it has ever been 
within the historic period : a time when popnlation was very dense, and when arts 
long since forgotten, and a religion now unknown, grew and flourished everywhere 
about the ^strict. Even in the midst of barren plains, ancient sites* of considerable 
magnitur^ and in some instances extraordinary height, attest the importance and an- 
tiquity of the towns under which they once slowly grew. Fragments of a highly 
glazed and ornamental pottery, such as in Asia is now scarcdy produced anywhere out 
of China, and portions of scnlptnre, which even now, weather-beaten by unnumbered 
seasons, are almost Grecian in the purity of their design, from time to time crop up- 
mute records of arts and civilization, snob os in the last thousand years have found no 
parallels here. Even the principal mosqne in Etawab itself is notbingl but a modifled 
Buddhist temple, to which it is impossible to assign a later date tilian the otb centniy 
of our era. 

Some great calamity then devastated the country. War and pestilence may have 
contributed j but there are nowhere the frintest traces of irrigating channels — water 
" is very &r from the surface, and it is to one of those terrible famines to which this part 
of the Doah is pecnlierly liable that I myself am inclined to attribute the change. 

The next glimpse we catch of the country, it is almost tenantless, a straggling 
wilderness, overrun with scattered hordes of robber savages. Then came that widely- 
extended movement of the southern Bajpoot tribes towards the north and north- 
cast, which, commencing long before the earliest important Mahomedan invasion, has 
never, I think, been adequately explained. Other tribes doubtless preceded them, of 
whom even such faint traces as we have of the Gor occupation no longer remain to 
us ; but the first to obtain a lasting footing here were the Senghnrs’ and Chowhans’ bold 
hearts and strong' arms, before whom the plunderers soon mdted away. Once more 
something like protection to life and property is afforded : the Brahmins come with 

science, such as it is, and all that still remains to them of a declining civilization ao^- 

cultnre — becomes possible j herds multiply in something like seenrity, commerce and 
hanking spring np to aid the dislriburion of growing wealth, and the Tatars, Mowul?, 
and Slahrattas successively held nominal sway, and exercised a more or less real antho- 
rity over them. It was not till, in the fullness of time, the British nde was here estah- 
Ibhed, that the Bajpoot princes altogether lost their independence and regal authority. 

Casiss. 

Bre^»:ins.—I note, though it is probably so perfectly well known as to require no 
rcpslition, that Brahmins are divided into two great classes— the Punch Gor, who reside 
north, and the Punch Dravira, who reside south, of the Vindyaehal mountains. 

The Gcr contain five great families:—!, Sarasoot; 2, Kankoohi- 3 Gor- 4 
mthul ; 5, Ootkul. , 


• Known as Ihnns, * 

t I the f-fst to point this out, end ctctj now it is not gcaeraUv ^own. 
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As ife is now constituted, the Etawah District comprises— tlic whole of Afcharis mc- 
hals Deokulce, Shell goonpore. Puttee Nalthat, and Phupoond ; nearly the whole of 
Akbaris mehals Etawah and Seharj a considerable part of Akbaris noehals Sukkut- 
pore and Purihar ; a few villages of Akharis mehal Eassree. The present limits of 
the Etawah District are quite modem. In the earlier period of the British rule this 
district formed part of two suh-coUectorates, viz., those of Etawah and Beylah, which 
were respectively subordinate to the colleetorates of Mynpoory and Furruckahad. In 
1837 the greater portions of these were consolidated into one district, which as then 
constituted contained the pergnnnahs of Beeha Mow or Dehlujakhnn, Etawah, 
Bowayn, Janibrast (including Burhpoorah, Chuckurnuggur,, Suhson, and Snndos),, 
Luckna, Oreyah, Phuppoond, Beylah — of which Burhpoorah was included in Tehscel- 
Etawah, and the rest of Janibrast in Tehseel Luknah. 

In 1857 I re-arranged the territorial divisions of the district, and, taking over- 
from Futruckabada large portion of Pergunnah Snkkntpore Aj-rwah, made over to Myn- 
poory a large portion of Dehlu Jakhun, or Beebamow. I divided the district into five- 
pergunnahs, which are as follows : — 

Present Pergunnahs.. 

Pergunhah Etawah — composed of part* of Dehlu Jakhun, Talooka Burhpoorah 
of Janibrast, Pergunnah Etawah, and part of Pergunnah Bowayn. 

Pergunnah Bhurtenah — composed of part of Pergunnah Bowayn, part of Pergun- 
ncih Snkkutpore Ayrwah, Pergunnah Luknah, and Talooquas Sehson and Chuckur- 
nuf^nur of Janibrast. 

Pergunnah Bidhoonah — composed of part of Snkkntpore Ayrwah, part of Pergun- 
nah Beylah, and part of Phupoond. 

< Pergunnah Phupoond — composed of the greater part of Pergunnah Phupoond, 
and small portions of Pergunnahs Beylah and Kowajm, 

Pergunnah Dullelnuggur— composed of Pergunnah Oreyah, and Talooka Snndos- 
of Janibr.'ist. 


ETAH. 

llislorg of the Population of the Etah District, ly G, E. T. Crosthwaile, Esg., Deputy 

Collector, dated let May, 1866. 

Out of a population of 6,ld-,351 souls, there are 71,662 Cbamars and 10,900 

Kolecs. 

It is not known from what part of the country they came, but it is possible that 
they have settled here on account of the leather trade. They are sub-divided into 
seven classes — viz,, Jatooa, Baien, Eoorah, Jaiswar, Jhosia, Azimgurheea, and Eoo- 
ices, Chamars. 

Aheers and Of these there are 63,193. Their mother country is Muttra, and 

westward of it : but there is also a tradition that they were original inhabitants of the 
country about Gurhmookhtesur, in the Meerut District, where there were many serpents; 
and, as these people had a great liking for these reptiles, and were in the habit of ofibring 
them milk, they derived their name from ah, meaning serpent, and heer, signi- 
fying affection. They have settled in this part of the country, some say, 1,100 years 
ago ; others state from time immemorial, or from the period when Krishna was bom 
at Muttra. They trace their origin to Muttra, or the country adjoining it westward, and, 
as they were generally cowherds and tend catUe, they preferred this part of the coun- 
tr}', which was once a waste jungle, to graze their cattle. The principal divisions of 

*■ Single villages transicrrol from other pergunnahs in rectification of boundaries arc not noticed in this 
dv.tail. 
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Aliecrs are NundbiinseCj Yadoobunsco, and Gwalbunsee ; of these, the Nundbunsee and 
Yadoobunsoo abound in this part of the country. Nundbunsees are again sub-divided 
into several ffofs, fully detailed in Elliot’s Glomry, page 8. Karri and Kamria are 
the principal inhabitants of this district. 

Lodhas — Of whom there arc 68,758 souls in this district. They are chiefly to be 
found in the pergunnnhs of Etah and Marchra ; tlicy hold zemindaree in this district, 
and arc old iiihnbit.ants ; there arc six sub-divisions of caste amongst them, mz.,— 
Piiluria, Jlathurin, Sunkullajuria, Lnkhia, Kharia, and Fania. The Faturia caste 
abounds in Etah, and came from the west— the districts of Allygurh and Delhi. 
Atrunjcckhcriih is an ancient scat of the Lodhas. Lodhas arc said to have come from 
the hills, and their name is derived from loSh (log-wood), in which they are said to 
have traded. 

T/ialoors.—Oi these there are 53,132. The principal tribe of Thakoors, inhabit- 
ants of this countr}*, arc Chowhan, Ratores, Solnnkhec, Tomnrs, Kutteear, Bys, Dhafcre, 
Pawair, Jadon, Bhatalai (or Bumtalai), Burgoojurs, Pondier, Goraher, Jaiswar,-Kuttia, 
Gor, Kuchwahai, Uughobunscc, and Jaes. 

C/iotohans . — ^These Rajpoots or Thakoors trace their origin from the neighbourhood 
of Sarabliur and Ajraerc j they came in this district from that quarter and Delhi. The 
famaus Pritliiraj was a Chowhan. Rajah Snngut, the great-grandson of Chabnr Deo, 
the brother of Rajah Prithir.aj,.had many sons, of whom Pertab Rodur, with the seven 
sons of Rajah Pritbi, left their original seat at Neemrana and founded the princi- 
palities of Rajoro and Sukkcct, in this district. Sukkect derives its name from Rajah 
Suldvui Deo, son of Pritliiraj, or from the" said Rajah Sungut, the great-grandson of his 
brother. The present family of Rajore are represented to be the descendants in the 
direct line of Sukkut Deo, or Rajah Sungut. Toorsue, who was of the same family, had 
two sons, of whom one turned a Mahomedan, from whom are descended the Chowdhrees 
of Bilram,' the second sou, Bilram Singh, laid the foundation of the town of Bilram in 
1203 B. S. Ilccra Sing, a descendant of the same family, had ten sons, the eldest of 
whom was Man Sing, alias Maneeram Singh, who founded the town of Marehra — or pro- 
perly " Marhara” — after defeating the Goorduls, who inhabited that part of the country ; 
the second son, Tiloke Sing, founded the village of Tilokepore, in Pergunnah Mareh- 
ra ; the third founded ^louzah Prethepore Kupata ; fourth, Bhudwass and Dhon- 
laisur ; while the fifth and sixth settled in Gnrbeea Murgain. The seventh took hisabode 
in Basoondra ; the eighth settled in Mouzah Nidholee, Pergunnah Marehra; while the 
ninth in Mouz.ah Bhissce, Jhunw.nr and Gahaitoo. These latter were -termed piieli- 
hJtttiya, or five brothers. The tenth son was Juggut Sing: he founded Mouzah Jir- 
ismyee ; he had two sons. The eldest was Somere Sing, from whom are descended the 
Thakoors of Jirismyce, Niigla, Farced, Ranrpnttec, and Nugla Powall. The young- 
est, Pert.aub Singh, came to Ghazeepore Puhore, andh.id a son, by name Singram Sing, 
alias Sungee Khan, who founded Etah. From Singram Singh was descended the late 
Rajah.ofEtah, Dummer Singh. Singram Singh’s descendants are to be found in Etah, 
Dliunga, Bejouree, Chumkurree, Barther, &c., &c. Etah was founded some 500 years 
ago. 

Ratores . — ^Tbis is a very old tribe of the Thakoors. R.ajah Droput of Kumpill, 
whose daughter, Droputti, was married to the Pandoos, was a Ratore. The seat of 
government was then removed to Kunouj, and the several Rajahs of Kunouj mentioned 
bv historians were of the Ratore caste. The famous Jeychund of Kuuouj was a 
Ratore. When Jeychund was defeated by Mohamed Ghoree, his family took refuge 
in Barna, and subseqnntly gave the pergunnah of Bnrnn in gift {shnnklup) to Brah- 
mins, and themselves settled in Pergunnah Sonhar. The Rajah of Rampore, in Per- 
CTunnah Azimnuggnr, and theRao qf Khemsaipore, Pergunnah Shumsabad, are also Ra- 
tore, and in the direct line of Rajah Jeychund. The Ratores on taking possession 
of Sonhar defeated a tribe known as Bhayar. These Ratores were Bhagul Deo and Tl' 

24 c 
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Deo, whose descendants, Bhogee Bharut and Hamccr, thus divided the pergunnah the 
south of Sonhar was taken possession by the descendants of Bhogee, from whom is de- 
scended the Chowdrees of Mowakheraj while the descendants of Bharut occupied the 
country north of Sonhar; Hameer’s sons get Oomurpore and Nugla Hameer. 

SolutthJiees. — ^They first came in this district from Gobjerat, some say Tonk. The 
head of their family took his abode* in Lukmeepore Pergunnah, Tuppa Oolaice, while 
the rest settled themselves in the pergunnahs of Sirpoora, Kursana, Schawar, Soron, 
Tuppa Ooliee, and Nidhpore. 

Sonhliees, — A branch of the Solunkhees, and arc to be found in Eklehra and Gur- 
heea. 

Towjrrrs.— The famous Pandoos are said to be of the Tomur caste. Their original 
country was Hustnapore, Indur Prust, or Delhi. In Pergunnahs Etah and Sukkeet, they 
came from Mouzah Aysas, Pergunnah Ahnow, of Gwalior; while in Tehseel Allygunj 
they are said to have come from Hustnapore and Delhi. They are to be found in Loya, 
Nugla, Dheemnr, Powass, and Baghovalla, &c., &c., also in Pergunnahs Nidhpore and 
Azimnuggur. 

Kattiars . — ^They are only to be found in Pergunnah 'Azimnuggur, and they came 
in this part of the country from Jullundur (Punjab). 

KuUias . — ^Tliey are only to be found in Pergunnah Azimnuggur. They came 
likewise from Jullundur. 

Bys . — They are to be found only in Pergunnah Nidhpore. They say that they came 
from Daondeea Khera, in Baiswara (Oudh), and belong to the royal race. Nurdoulee 
and Sekundurpore Bais are their zemindaree villages. 

Bhdkrais. — h. tribe of Rajpoots who are now to bo found in Mouzahs Soondrain and 
Meholee, Pergunnah Nidhpore. Some say they came from Btawah, while others state 
they came from Agra and Muttra. The Ranee Dhakree, widow of the late Rnj.ih 
Dummdr Singh, of Etah, is of the Dhakree tribe. 

c * . .■ 

Pannrira. — They are to be found in Pergunnah Azimnuggur. They came from 
Mount Aboo — some say, Oojein and Panwar Patee. 

Jadoons. — ^The Rajah of Awa and the Zemindar of Roostnmgurh are of this tribe. 
The Rajah of Awa holds zemindaree in Pergunnahs Marehra, Etah, Sonhar, Azimnug. 
gnr, Putialee, and Soron. 

/ Bhutailais . — They are to be found in Mouzah Mogurra Tatyee, Pergunnah Nidh- 
pore. They came from across the Ganges. 

Burgoogura. — ^They are to be found in Oojheypore and Nundgaon, in Per^nnah 
Sukkeet. They came here from the Muttra District. A full account of this .tribe is 
given in Elliot’s Gioaaarg, page 98. 

Poondeera. — ^They are said to have come from Hurdwar some 1,100 years ago, and 
hold zemindaree in the Bilram Pergunnah, Tehseel Kassgunj, and in Oolaiee Khass, 
Indraiee, and Jeitpoora. 

GnrJiaJiera, or Go7tra/iera.—A.'a. obscure tribe of the Rajpoots found in the pergunnahs 
of Pnchlana, Budria, and Bilram. They a!re said to have come from Ajmere some SiZ5 years 
ago. They are said to have descended from Chumur Gours, and some say from ‘Aheers. 

Jgatoara, or Jaea. — Are to be found only in Pergunnah Azimnuggur, and they are 
stated to have come from Jeysulmere or Jugnair, while Sir H. M. Elliot mentions they 
came from Kusba Jais, in Oudh. 

Gonra. —A royal race of Rajpoots— the ancient Kings of Bengal were of Gour caste. 
They came from the east of Kashee (Beiares). Bprhola and Sanoree are their zemin- 
dareevillages. They are sub-divided intoBhutGonr, Brahmin Gour, and Chumur Gour. 
Burhola zemindars are Brahmin Gours, while the Barona zemindars are Chumur Gours. 
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Ahlarpon?, Tui»n>nrn, and Sccnndcqiorc arc the abode of Knchih- 
walini They came from dryporc and Nunvur. 

7i; To be foniid in Xidljpon.* Pergnntiali. They came from Oudh or 

Aj'^odia. 

TiiiTO ari' (iSjlwil fold®, principally Sanadhs, Their original country 
jcKmi ni, and they arc ancient iiihalitanl'; of this district. The Kanonjeeas camo 
from Ktinoiij. 

Siti.-.'ihe have derived their name from Sun‘1,1^ Jit^f performed by the great 
ll.nma, of Ajeeilhi.i. 

Til y .are stili-diviilfd into Kanonjee.i, llnrdee.i, and Sukfcna. The 
K.'mvv.ij.wv k.iehees are t-'ln* fmiiid in S inhar and lit.ih; but the greater portion? of the 
Krche-- of .*Ji)K.c:in ‘cel bold rjniind.an?i- village? in Afotirali Agonnaporo, Pergunnah 
.\rimmi::::iir. .and Cliila'tiee, in J-tah. Tiiey are -iCjCOl in number. 

thc'e tbrro .are il,470. The}* are dc?cendod from an oatc.aft 
Keorsrre .and .a wninnn of unhnoivn caste. Tlioy did not come from any particular conn* 
trv'; tiny an* fhephenl*:, .ami mb-divided into Xcokhur, Tussolila, Piicliade, Chuk 
Phenjre, llurya, and Ilhiaitur K.altir. Of Ibcse, there are 10,27-> bom from .1 Soodnr 
man and a widow, 

A ff.am'r.-— Of lhc?e, are in lhi?di»ln'ol. In the AlJygnnjeTebseclarctobo 

ff iind the .'\gjr»ir«v.ala, Oedhcr.a, .and Sar.aoji'e; in Ktah, Aggnrwala, Barasainee, Chou- 
saitna*. Khiunlwal, >!aha<wr, li.imnw.al, and Siraogec; while the Kassgunj Tehsecl has 
the J:i!'iv.ir, Aggnnv.i1. Bar.a?.iinre, and Khndiihv.al. The Aggnrwalc.arae from Agroha/ 
on the lorderr. of llurriana; the Oadliia? fr-^m Oiidh ; Snraogecs camo from vro?t» 
w.nrd and J'onajtore; and the B.nr.ifainee and Chonsnince from iMuttra : tho Jaiswar 
fr-ijn .ley/stilnji're, and snnjc F.iy from (ihitlore. About the rest of the tribes, it is not 
l.’fiown from wjiich <ju:irlor they' came. Tne laiswars arc canoongoes and zemindars. 
The Ag.:nr«'.n!fts and ^iiMogers Indd zemindarco. 

‘Tlicre are 12,P07. They are said to have descended from Alaicasur. 
Tiie Allygnnj otie< came from Maliabun; while those of K.assgunj from JlmnSie and 
Diittin. The litali people nmke llicmsclvi.? out original inh.abiiants. 

KitJurf , — Tlicrc are 11,P0C— the lisaim or la-isan, meaning cultivator. They 
arc Khpg^e. U is not fcjntwn from which tjuartcr they came, but the Kbogee state 
tb. 1 t iliey resided in Atrnnjoe Klicra. 

Jinrhee . — TJiey are probably aborigines. 

Ktiiiflf crj\iuf/ti . — TJic Suksenas are original inhabitanL? of Sunkesab, near Serai 
Ugiitii. in this di«lrict, :ind this district iii.iy besaid to bo tbeir native country*. Other 
mb-divieions arc— , 

KoohUrbls.—Vram Ondli, (bonce to Jnllcysur and Sbekoabad, and in this district. 

Srfd<trfiiM.f . — Camo from Oudh, Kbyrabad, and Gouda. Srecb.istum, Snksena,and 
Koolshirist hold zemindaree. 

5.V«7v!/, St.ril.'ty and PMans — Camo in tliis district after the Ivlahomedan 

conquest. "So particular traditions aiipeir to bo extant. 


JALOUN. 

•Koteon He Castes pmailhig vt the Jahvn Dhlriet, ly Lieatenaut-Cotoncl Tcrnh:!,Depity 
Coi.nnisshticr, dated ZQtA JlLireA, 1SG6. 

Tlic princip.il castes of this district are ; — I, Kuchwaha B.ijpoots ; 2, Senghur Eaj- 
pools ; 3, Goojnrs; <!■, Koormces; G, Brahmins; 6, Mahratta Pundits. Tho imnexed list 
shews in detail the number of villages held by each caste, and amount of Kevenue paid 
by each to Government. 
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Bnlnjcc Gobind, alias Balarao, was next in snccession. At his death without heirs, hie 
wife, Slusumat Luohmee Baie, set up her. brother Gobind Eao, who, not being able 
to carr}’’ on the Government, made over the whole tract to the Commissioner 
of Banda, hlr. Fraser, in 1S3S A. D., for mana'gement under the Court of Wards. 
Govind Bao died childless in 184i0, and the territory lapsed to the British Gov- 
ernmeut. These Mahratta Pundits formed a governing class, entire strangers to this' 
part of India. Thej' held but few villages, and only six are now found with them 
paying Ks. 3,190. As might have been expected, they joined heartily the cause of their 
fellow countrymen, the Nana, and proclaimed here and everywhere the speedy down- 
fall of British rule. 


Koortnees . — ^The Koormies, although playing a most important part as agricul- 
turists, hold no influential position. The same remark as to position applies to Aheers, 
and all the inferior castes. A native tradition exists that this district, anterior to the 
conquest by Chuttersal Bundela, was entirely held by the Meo cjiste, an inferior clan of 
Bajpoots. 

The ^rahomedau element is very scanty : they only hold 31 villages, paying 
Bs. 15,958-9-2. From the extensive Mahomedan ruins and numerous tombs in old 
Calpee, it is evident that in the 15th century the followers of the crescent were very 
powerful on this side of the Jumna. Many villages still retain names given by their 
Mahomedan conquerors, such as Hyderabad, Slahomdabad, &c. In conclusion, I must 
mention a peculiar tenure which existed in these parts, noticed by Sir H. M. Elliot, 
known as gurlieelund. Under a feeble Government, the various Thakoors held their 
lands on a stipulated yearly tribute, but which was seldom paid, or only in part. Prom 
living in gurhees, or castellated mansions, they are known to this day as Gurheebunds. 
In nearly every villiige can such a fortified dwelling still be seen. Many were 
destroyed by us in 1857-58, but still too many are to be found. 

I have now touched as briefly as possible on the leading castes of this district, and 
trust the information given may prove of some use to the Board in compiling the 
report on the Census of 1865. 


List of Castes of Zemindars in the Districts of Jahun. 
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to 
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> 
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Gorernment 

Jnmma. 
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Es. 

As. 

p. 


1 

Kuchoah Tb.akoor, 

• •• 

••• 

S4 

67.944 

0 

0 


o 

Urahmin, ... 

• •• 


ISS 

i 1,61,326 13 

s 


3 

Ahecr, ... 


••• 

34 

16,313 

1 

7 


4 

Goojnr, 



105 

95,850 

9 

8 


5 

Sioghnr Thakoor, 


«•* 

62 

54,793 

0 

0 


C 

Mnssniman, ... 

• •• 


34 

15,93s 

9 

2 


7 

Kaitli, ... 


••• 

60 

29,215 14 

4 


8 

Fakeer, 



4 

1,211 

8 

0 


9 

Daagee Thakoor, 

■ •f 


1 

231 

0 

0 


10 

Chowhan, 



S 

6,957 

0 

0 


11 

Koormee, ... 



107 

2,01,813 

6 

2 


12 

Tonr Thakoor, ... 



3 

5,06.5 

0 

0 


13 

Dhanfleray Thakoor, 


••• 

7 

6,813 

0 

0 


14 

Lodbee, 



38 

55}673 

0 

0 


15 

Ponwar Thakoor, 

• t« 


1 

2S2 

0 

0 


IG 

Bhat, 


voe 

1 

333 

0 

0 


17 

Maharatta Pnnditj 

• •• 


6 

3,100 

0 

0 


IS 

Khagnr Thakoor, 



7 

10,073 

0 

0 


19. 

Jan^r Tbakoor^ 

• •• 


2 

728 

0 

0 

• 

SO 

Chnndale Thakoor, 

• •• 

aaa 

2 

1,366 

0 

0 


21 

Kawut, 



3 

2,0S5 

0 

0 


QO 

Porreebar Thakoor, 



5 

3,847 

0 

0 


23 

Ebongar, ... 


• •• 

1 

1,042 

0 

0 


24 

Goar Thakoor, ... 

• •• 

aa. 

1 

565 

0 

0 


25 

Itnrrowaree, ... 



11 

9,034 

0 

0 


26 ■ 

Dooaria Thakoor, 



S 

1,159 

0 

0 


27 

Bonneah, ... 


• a. 

10 

6,432 

10 

8 



S3 c 


! Namber. 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
36 
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List oj. Castes of Zemindars in the District of Jaloun. (Concliiclecl,) 


Casto. 


Ghosee, 

Eaonra, 

Meo Tbakoor, 
Bajpoot, 
Malee, 
Enllar, 

Telee, 

Bondalai 


Total, 


Maafee holders. 


Brabmia, 

Goojur, 

Bakeer, 

Kaith, 

Bonneah, 

Bhat, 


Total, 


Chiefs, 


Bajab Bampoora, Eachooab, 
Cbief of Gopalpoor Ditto, ... 
Bajab Jagamanpore, Sengar, 


Total, 


No. of Villages. 

GoTCrnmont * 
Jutnrna. 

' 


Bs, As. F. 


. 1 

1,055 0 0 


.3 

8,317 0 0 


26 

• 19,330 0 0 


117 

86,654 16 10 


1 

497 0 0 


2 

212 0 0 


3 

2,065 4 6 


3 

3,015 0 0 


■ 944 

8,73,383 13 7 


3 

1,050 0 0 


» 3 

5,452 0 0 


1 1 

825 0 0 


* 1 

755 0 0 


• 1 

240 0 0 


. 1 

129 0 0 


. 10 

8,451* 0 0 

• 

>. 40 

30,000 0 0 

Pays nothing 

M XI 

22,000 0 0 

Ditto. 

.. 29 

29,000 0 0 

Pays Bs. 4,754 to Govern- 
ment as a qnit-rent. 

• 

80 

81,000 0 0 



jALOoir Dt. Couub.’b Offiog, 
Obaie : 

The March, 1866, 


A. H. TEBNAN, IiiEnr.-Coi,., 

Deputy Commissioner, 


JHANSIB. 

Memorandum on the Castes prevailing in the District, Ig K O'. Jenhinson, Dsg., De- 
puty Commissioner and Settlement Officer. — Dated 'iZth April, 1866. 

Yebt little can be said in this district on the subject regarding which the 
Board have called for information. There are no records or sunnnds extant, and, as a 
rule, the people have no traditions of their own histories. There are no large colonies of 
Bajpoots or other well-known castes, and no tract or portion of the district is occupied 
by any one particular tribe. Here and there may be found the scattered members of 
the same family, but with very few exceptions there is no one family holding more 
than two or three villages. 

There have never been any inducements to settle in this part of the country. 
There are, indeed, signs of its having been a prosperous and well-populated country in- 
the time of the Chunduls; but since their expulsion (probably about 850 years ago) 
the country has been overrun and held by different conquerors, and the people have 
been badly governed, and were, when the Buglish took possession of the district, very 
much reduced in numbers, and generally wretchedly poor. 
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Thp followin': pivinc: llic distribulion of proprielarj' right in the district 

among iho dilForonl caslps, will show how mixed the population is : — 



It is inipos-ihlc to s.i)* when all the lower and less well-known castes settled in 
this district, hut it is prohahle that of the castes of whom am’thing at all is known 
the oldest residents are, the Sahoircahs, Dhangees, Kangars, Aheors, Lodhccs, Koor- 
mce«, Kaehhees, Chuhdcils, Brahmins, and Burihar Bajpools. These all were nn- 
douhtcdly settled here hcforc the invasion of the Boondcilahs. 

The other Rajpoots who nnmher, escluding the Purihars, 11,759, and the 
Kocrces and Khushtahs, came hero either at the same time as the Boondcilahs or soon 
after, 

Tiie ca'tcs which exist in the greatest numbers in this district stand, as regards 
numbers, in the following order 


1 Brahmins, 

• •• 

* ••• 

4C,S15 

S Chumars, 

••• 

• •• 

SG,56C 

3 Kaehhees, 



31,772 

4 Kocrces and Khushtahs, 

• •• 

2-I,202 

5 Aheers, 


• • • 

23,274 

(i Rajpoots, 


• •• 

15,S47 

7 Garcreahs, 

!•* 


15,232 

s> Koormces, 

««» 


13,150 

9 Bundcilabs, 


• •• 

10,607 

10 Lodhccs, 

• •• 


10,420 

11 Kangars, 

• •• 

• •• 

8,592 

12 KnyaUis, 


... 

7,SS9 


The following are notes on the principal castes 

• Brahmins , — Among these arc included the Dcccance Pundits and the Gqojratees. 
Tlic former of these came from the Deccan, and the latter from the west, Avhen the 
Jhansic territory was ceded to Bajee Rao by the Biindcilah Rajah of Bundleennd, 
about ISO years ago. The other Brahmins have no traditions of their settlement here, 
and I have no new information to give regarding the origin of their sub-divisions into 
gots. All that is known on this subject has already been recorded in Sir H. EUioPs 
tSiipplcmcniary Glossary and other hooks. 

Sahereahs.—Theso people are said to be Gonds; they live in the Jungles in 
southern part of the district ; they are no doubt the aborigines of this pari cf ri? 
country. They are very wild in their habits, and look more like monkeys rnin mr.ru 
Tliey have no triiditions, and can give no information about themselves. 
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C- 4 K»<?cjV«(Rajpoots).~ThGSO number only 0‘i in this district, but I mention them 
becanso they nro tbo descendants of the first rulers that wo hear of. The Chundcils, 
whoso capital was at Mahoba, in the Hnmeerpoor District, must have Irchl Ilundol- 
ennd for several hundred years. Their descendants now have not ono single village 
in their possession. 

These people arc said to be ono of the many castes who owe their origin 
to Bishwa Karma, a Brahmin,' and Gunashee, a woman of low caste. They say that 
they settled hero about 650 years ago, but this is not at all certain. It is most pro- 
bable that, taking advantage of the misrule and disorder which prevailed after the 
groat victory gained by Pirtheo Raj over tho Chundcils, they invaded and took possession 
of a large portion of this district ; for when tho Bundcilahs came they found the 
Kangars rulers of nearly all tho tract of country which lies between tho Dussan Nuddee 
and the River Puhooj. They had in those da 3 's their capital at a place called Koorar, 
about 17 miles from Jhansio. They are like tho Bhurs in the Jounporc, Benares, and 
Mirzaporo Districts, who also wore rulers once of that part of the country — the thieves 
and chowkeedars of tho district. 

BttndeUahs . — ^Theso men, as well ns those of tho Doondoilah and Ponwar castes, 
are spurious Rajpoots. They arc sprung from the Gahurwars,' ono of the 36 ■. Rajpoot 
tribes. They came from Kuntit and Khyraghnr in the Mirzaporc District. They were 
• probably forced to emigrate and come westwards by tho pressure caused by the Ma- 
homodan invasion of tho Doab and Oude, and the colonization of Oude and the Jounporc, 

• Azimgurh, and Benares Districts by the Rajpoots, who were driven eastwards by tho 
Mahomedans. They conquered Bnndelcund at the commencement, I believe, of the 
thirteenth century, but it is impossible to fix tho exact date. 

Buttdeilalts (spurious Rajpoots). — have not been able to find out how or when 
they lost caste. They intermarry with tho Bundcilahs and Ponwars. They say that 
they settled hero 700 years ago, and that they are descended from Dhandhoo, one of tho 
officers in tho army of Pirlhee Raj. There nro only 353 of them in this district, but 
beyond the Puhooj, in that part of the district which was ceded to Scindia in 1861, 
there is a largo settlement of them. 

Ponwars (spurious Rajpoots — see above). — ^They settled here after tho conquest of 
the country by tho Bundeilahs, about 400 years ago. 

Puri/tars (Rajpoots). — Tho head of this family lives at Jignee — an independent 
State on the right bank of the Dussan River — and the clan hold 27 villages in this and 
tho Hnmeerpore District, and in adjoining Native States. Those in this district arc de- 
scended from Gobindeo and Surungdeo, the grandsons of tho head of the family, Rajah 
Joojhar Singh. They were here long before tho Bundcilnh conquest, probably in the 
time of the Chundcils. They came no doubt from Marwar, of which country the Puri- 
hars were in possession up to tho commencement of the twelfth century. 

Khatiees (Rajpoots).— There are now only 65 of this tribe in this district; but 
there is a tradition that they once ruled a portion of tho country, and wore driven out 
westwards by a fnbnlous_nnmhor of rats. • 

.Selngnr (Rajpoots).— These number 409. They came from Jugmohunpoor, on tho 
• Jumna, about 300 years ago. They are one of the 30 tribes of Rajpoots, 

Eais (Rajpoots). — ^Theso number 710. They came from Doondea IChera in Oudh. 
Like all other Bais, they state they are true Tilok Chundeo Bais, and are descended 
from the great Rajah Salbahun, tho conqueror of Rajah Bikramajeet, of Oojein. They 
settled here probably at the close of the fifteenth,- or at the commencement of the 
sixteenth, century. 

’ * , J 

. Gmir (Rajpoots).— Say they came from Indoorkhco, Seindinh’s territory (formerly 

in the Jalouu District), 300 years ago. . • 
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Dhangees. — These men assert they are descended from Lav, one of the sons of Bajah 
Ramohund, and that they came here from Nnrwnr, in Scindiah’s territory, 900 years 
ago. 

Maricarees. — ^Thcse are the money-lenders in this district.- They take their name 
from the country from n*hich they came. They are of all castes. They settled here 
soon after the arrival of the Mahrattas, about 135 years ago. 

Goojurs . — This tribenumbers in this district 'S,S60.. They are descended' from Raj- 
poots on the male side. They state that they came here from the west about 600 
years ago. They first went to Dutteah, where they took service. TPhen their numbers 
increased, some of them took to agricultural pursuits. One of their chiefs, Bishun Singh, 
was the founder of the present independent State of Sumpthnr. 

Koerees and Khtshialn. — ^These are the weavers in this part of the country. They 
arc in great numbers in the towns of Mow, Erich, Goorserai, and Bhandere. They 
number 31,208. The Koerees came, so they say, from Benares 700 years ago, and the 
Khushtahs from Chundeyree (a place renowned for its silk manufactures) 600 years ago f 
but I do not think it likely that they have been here so long. The Koerees makeK^a- 
rooa and other cotton goods, while the Khushtahs make silk articles only. The Koerees 
assert that they are descended from Bishwa Karma, a brahmin, and Ganashee, a woman 
of inferior caste. 

Jats . — ^The number of this tribe in this district is 850. They say that their ances- 
tor was born from the matted hair {jaioli) of Mahadeo — hence their name. They 
settled in this district about 700}'ears ago, and came from Gohud, a place in Scindiah’s 
territory, about 25 miles north-east of Gwalior. 

^oornifcs.—. These people state that they emigrated from the south 1,200 years 
ago. They claim descent from Rajah Bal Bundr, a Soornjbnns, who lived in the Treta 
Tug', the second age of the world. 

Lodhea say they came from Nnrwnr, in Scindiah’s territory, 1,000 years ago. 
They have a tradition that they originally came from Loodianah,.in the Funjanb. 

Kachhea, — ^These people also assert that they came from Nnrwnr 1,000 years ago. 
They claim descent from the Knchwaha Rajpoots. There is nothing improbable in . 
their being the descendants of a Rajpoot and a woman of inferior caste. Many of 

the castes have a similar origin. 

\ 

It is a matter of great difficulty — ^indeed, it is nest to impossible — ^to trace out the 
origin of the numerous castes and sub-divisions of castes ; but it will be found that there 
were two great causes which led to these sub-divisions, — the one, the marriages' of 
men of higher with women of inferior caste j and the second, the adoption by some mem- 
ber of the family of a particular profession. Originally there were very few castes ; but 
caste in India became a social usage, and any one becoming an outcast, or uithdraw- 
iug himself from his own caste, found himself compelled to institute a new caste or sub- 
division of caste. Thus the Kacbhees ascribe their origin to the union of a Rajpoot 
and a woman of lower caste. The Koerees, the Khangars claim descent from Bishwa 
Karma, a Brahmin, and Gunashee, a woman of low caste. The Garereahs take their 
name from their occupation — gadiir bang the Hindee for a sheep. So.also do 

the Lohars, Sonars, Cheepahs, Mochees, Baraies, Chnm.ar3, and Rnngrez. The Aheers- 
are divided into two castes (there are, I believe, no Yudbunsees here) — the Nund Buns 
and the Gooalah. The Nund Buns again have several .snb-divisions. The Goo.alahs are- 
named after their ancestor, Gooal, who some say was a Bakal ; at 003’ rate the Nund 
Buns Aheers look down upon the Gooalahs. The Aheers came, from Mnthro, and de- 
rive their name from ; the Sanscrit for serpent. They say they had . ■5-- 

cestor called Heer, who used to be on good terms with serpents and snakes, and 
give them Tnilk to drink. The origin of this tribe is hot, I believe,, known. 

26c 
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liULLUTPORE. : 

Femm’ksfiimished by Tehe^dar concerning Census Eeium for 1865. Vide Board! s Bo. 46, - 

dated ISih January, 1866. 

BEAHSinifS.— "It is not known. when the Brahmins first settled in this district, but 
it is supposed that a sect called Jugjotia came from the eastei;n regions of Kunonj ; they 
are said to have been descended from the family of Kanouj Brahmins. Bajah Joojanat, 
of Bundelcund, sent for 13 Brahmins from Kanouj and settled them in his connjry , 
whence this sect had its origin, and took the appellation Jugjotia. These Jugjotias are 
also known under several names, such as Panday, Doobey, Sookul, Tewary, -Pathuck, 
Chowhey, Deeahut, Misser, &o. When Rama (the god incarnate among the Hindoos) 
returned to Oudh (Ajodhia), his country, having killed bis inveterate foe, Ravunah, King 
of Ceylon (Lunkah), his countrymen refused to take gifts from his hands on account of 
his having slain the said Ravunah, a Brahmin. Rama in conseq^uence brought some 
hoys from the Muthra School and gave them gifts of lands, and from their descendants 
the Sonadh sect took its origin. The tribe Bhagonr is descended from- the family of 
Bhirgoo Mooney (monk) and Gour. They are scarce in this part of the country. Came 
from a place of the same name formerly the capital of Bengal. 

JBtmdeitah. — This tribe has its origin from the Chuttree family, commonly known as 
Kashesur Gairwara Rajpoots. As an endowment from Daibee (a Hindoo goddess), they, 
under the name of Bundeilah, took possession of this country, and hence from their time 
this Province is termed “Bundelcund.” 

Their customs dififerlng from others, they messed apart and formed a separate sect. 
They first emigrated from Benares and came and settled at Oorcha, and thence their 
head subdued Barr (a village in Lullutpore District), and resided there. 

Aleers. — ^In the J)mpur Joog, at the birth of Kishuhjee (God incarnate among 
the Hindoos), these people were Bunniahs of Muthra; and a man possessed of one lack 
of cows was called Bund, whereas a person who had less than that number was termed 
AJieer. The exact time of the Aheers settling in thi? country is uncertain : it was 
about -400 or 500 years ago. They are known under several names at different places, 
such as Kamaria, Nagul, Bhalia, Boyla, Puehlara, Bangnah, Tar, Thunga, Snlkhya, 
Gairwa, Bewrah, Thanik, Khysur, Nata, Tilwur, Khundelah, Gotaylah, Puttaylay, 
and others ; and all these different sects take their food together. 

Xod/<ee,— About 400 or 30j0 years ago, this tribe came from the northern climes 
and settled themselves in these parts. They are said to be the original race. 

jEac/^m.— The original advent of this tribe cannot be traced. This caste consists 
of four principal sects— ciz., Kutehwaha, Snlloria, Hurdia, and Amwar — ^named from 
the places whence they came. 

This tribe came to this district from Marwar about 400 or 500 years 
ago. . They are of two sects— o/s.. Pur war and Banikawul. The former is the more nu- 
merous. The Banikawul sect sprang from the Purwars, from whom they separated 
themselves. The Banikawul race seem to be the illegitimate descendants of the 
Purwars. 

CAWNPORE. 

The Cawnpore memo, gives no information of any value. 

PUTTEHPOBE. 

Bote oii ike prevailing Castes, compiled hj C. Grant, Esg., Collector, dated Zm May, 1866. 

• • 

Very few sub-divisions have separated themselves from the parent stock in .this 
district or part of the country. 

"■ Tehseeldar of Kora states that Brahmins prevail most in his part of the. 
district, chiefly Choubeys, Doobcys, Sookools, Pandeys, and Ditchits, and' their number 
he considers to be 16,035 ; but these, it may be mentioned, do not bold estates in pro- 
portion to their number, nor do they possess much influence or authority as land- 
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3. ^Thc most influonlial tribe in the Korn Tcbsceldarce is that of tlie Gfontum 
Knjpoots, some of tbe beads of wbicli have been long since converts to Mnbomednnism, 
and nro a sort of pscudo-Pnlbans, similar to lliose known in tbe upper part of the 
Nortb-Wcslcrn Provinces ns Itnngburs. The origin of these Goutums is said to be de- 
rived from one Scringeo llilcb, who married the daughter of Hajah Adjyepaliof Kanouj. 
Their principal seat was for a long period at Moiizn Argul, in this pergunnab, on the 
Itbind lUver, and the descendants of their •Unjahs still exist in • that place, but quite 
sunk into ordinary zemindars, paying lls. 800 Malgoozarcc. Their representative 
is now Lall Shcornm Singh, who still holds the title of Hajah, and from whom, through 
the Tohsecldar, the above account is mainly derived. He says that they held their posi- 
tion ns Itajahs till the time of Hhyron Sah, about 200 years ago ; but I should imagine 
longer ago than this. Tlic Tchsceldar states that the fort of Kora was originally built 
by one of these Ilajabs, llijch Singh, son of Ajcyraj, who, in the time of the Emperor 
Iloomnyoon, became a !Mabomrdnn, and was thenceforth known as Bijulec Khan. This 
I may observe, docs not correspond with the account given in Mr. Kinloch’s statistica 
account of Fultcbporc; but this fact is certain, Uiat the family of Goutum Bajpoots, nov 
seated at Kora, and represented b 3 ' Fnrzntid Ilooscin Khan and Sabir Hoosein Khan 
became converts to Islam about that period, and now exist ns Mahomedans, holding tin 
title of “ Khan, ” ns do other families of the tribe in Perguhnahs Tuppehjar, Kootca' 
goonere, and as will be duly mentioned in the accounts of those pcrgnnnahs. 

4'. The Juggunbunscc Brahmins, who arc said to Imve come from the other sidi 
of the Ganges, and to derive their name from Jnggunnath, arc a tribe worthy of somi 
notice in this place, they having been appointed by the Goutums to the office o 
Cliowdbreo of Kora — a title which they’ still hold. 


5. KnUanpore comprises the three pergunnahs— Bindkce,'Tappehjnr,and Kooteea- 
goonere. In this Tehsccl district also the Brahmins are in great numbers, amounting 
according to the Tchsceldar, to 17,010 — ^being Kunoujia Brahmins composing the sub' 
divisions of Doobeys, Tcwarccs, Pandeys, Choubeys, Terbedees, &c., &c. None of these 
appear, however, to have become separated in this district except the Dikhite, who an 
said to have had their origin in hlouzah Adumpore, as will be related in the uotiee ol 
Pergunnah Futlchpore. ^ 


G. The Tliakoors .amount to l.^jSSO, and the principal zemindarees are held by 
their sub-divisions, Goutums and IDikbit®. The Goutums have already been touched upon 
in the notice of Pergunnah Kora, and those in Kulianpore sprang, it is believed, from 
those of the former pergunnah, whoso head was the Argul Eajah, and like many of 
them they have become principally ^Inssulmans, but liave retained various Hindoo 
customs and observances in their marriages, &c. Buryar or Burrac Gonfuni b.ivja.r 
become a blussulman, w.as known afterw-ards as Bahadoor Khan, and received a 
from the Emperor Akbar, and built tim village of Kboonta, on the Jilih'd, 
fort known as Gurheo J.ar, which, although ruined, still e.visfs, and is sfill ^ 

descendants, Abdool Bahman Khan and others. Gurliec Jar is in _ 
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Doundhia Kliera, in that district, having, it is said, originally sprung from Moonga 
Puttunj in the Deccan, and being descended from Ilnjali Salbahun (called- in Idliot s 
Goltsary, Salivabana),- wlvo defeated Vikramnjcet. These Bars of Doundhia Kbcrn, in 
Oiidh, are said- to be descended from one brother, Tilolccobnnd ; and from another whose 
name the Tehseeldar does not give, are descended the tribe called Bawuts. The other 
Rajpoots are Dikhits, Chundels, Gontums, Khichurs, Chouhnns, Rajbunsees, &o. The 
Dikbits are in some considerable number in the district, and especially in Ghazccporc 
and Ayasah, There are a good many in this pergunnah at Aduinporc and clscwlicre. 
The Chundels are said to have come from Chunderce, in Bundelkhund, thence to Kalin- 
jur, thence to Moboba, and thence to Sheornjpore, in Zillah Cawnpore., In Dhurumporc 
Saton, in Husnapore, Ghundel Iv.hcra,and Jnmrawnn, these principally arc to be found. 
The Khichurs, whose head is the Rajah of Asotlnir, Pergunnah Gbazceporc, more par- 
tioularly belong to that pergunnah, and the Chouhans arc not in great numbers. The 
Mussulmans are especially to be found in Pnttebpore City and Huswa, &c. ; and Pathans 
of the Punuee tribe are zemindars of a good part of the city, holding also the mou- 
zahs of Bera, Gurheewa, Bnsounee, &c.,.&c. In the cit}', the mohnllahs of Punnee, Eii- 
soopzaee, and Pathanouh&o Afohullah, and Muswanee, belong to them. I have been 
unable to find out when exactly they came here from Alfghanistan, but they arc evi- 
dently of comparatively pure Pnthan origin. 

9. The greater part of their papers and documents perished, they say, in the mu- 
tiny j but they have a firman of Babadoor Shah 1st to Khodadad Khan, their ancestor, 
as Munsubdar of 3,000 men, directing him to bring 500 sowars j and they had large 
possessions in the time of the Emperors, which they apparently lostundcr the Nawab’ 
Wuzeer’s government. 

10. A considerable number of villages and estates, both in this tchsecldaree and 
throughout the district, are held by certain Knyetbs, who are, indeed,- the wealthiest land- 
holders here; but althongh they usually reside’ in Puttehpore, they belong originally to 
Hutgaon. Their grandfather, Bhowanee Pershad, acquired his wealth while in the service' 
of the Nawab Wuzeer of Lucknow, in whose territories this district then w!is . The fa- 
mily.profess apparently a curious mixture of Hindooism and Mahoraednnism.' There 
are several other Kayeth zemindars, bub none of any note. 

• H. The Tehseeldaree district of Ghazeepore comprises also three- perguunahs of 
Ayasah, Ghazeepore, and Moottour. 

12. The tribe of most note, though not the most numerous, in this part of the 
district are the Khichur Rajpoots, whose chief is the present Rajah of Asothur, Perguu- 
nah Ghazeepore. They are said to be descended from one Deognj Singh, who came from 
Khicheedara some 825 years ago, and married the daughter of the Goutum Rajah, Hur 
chund Deo, of Ainjhee, the former name of Ghazeepore j and, being adopted by the latter, 
succeeded to bis estates. He was the ancestor of the late Rajah Dooneeaput Sin of 
Asolhur, the grandfather of Luchmun Pembad Singh, the present representative of this 
ancient and once powerful family, now possessing only an inconsiderable estate, and .a 
pension of Rs. 7,306-11-0 per annum. 

13. The Bais, Dikhits, and Goutums have already been touched upon. Those of 
the former caste in this pergunnah are said to have coAe from Hurba, in the Oudh ter- 
ritory, their ancestor being one Gheesa Sah, who founded the villages of Doondra, 
Bunursee, Hureapore,;Bumrowlee, See,— bis brother, Dyasab, having founded that of 

Byjanee, in Pergunnah Puttehpore. 

14. They are now rather reduced in oIrcunVstauces, and several of their villages 

have- changed hands, ° . 

15. Deoraee Dikhit is said to have come from Simonnee, Zillah Banda, and his 
SOD, Kunuk Rae, settledat Koorra Kuniik, on the Jiimna, in Pergunnah Moottour. Se- 
veral of his descendants have become ' Mussulmans j and another Dikhit, Ram Singh, 
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iinvinj manioil the daiiglitcr of Nimdun Rac Goiilum, was taken to Dehli with other 
inhnliitnnts nf Koomlar, ami there becoming a Sfiissiilman, he was named Mnllikdad 
Klinn. lie founded the village of Lulowlee, also on the Jumna, and his descendants still 
hold it—Miissulmans, but keeping up many Hindoo ceremonies. 

1C. TJic Junwnr Rajpoots are said to be descended from ono Oodey Singh, who 
became a disciple of one Sikhundcc Rikh, and founded the vilLigc of Surkundec, now 
bel onging to his dcsceudauts. 

17. The Ponwar Rajpoots are said to derive from one Purba Rac Singh, who 
was given lands in Ghazeeporo Kins and Mohummiidpoor, &c., by the Nazim of the 
time, Gliazcc Khan, after whom Ghazccporc is called. 

I S. There arc a few Risain R.ajpoots (said to have come from Rewah), Bundel- 
gliatcos, and Choubans (the latter said to Imvc come from Gliatumporc, Zillah Cawn- 
pore), besides some others still more obscure. 

19. In the tehsceldarco division of Kbaga, formerly IIutgaon,.irom which the 
reports are somewhat meagre, arc two pcrgunniihs, Ilutgaon and Kootla. 

20. The founder of Ilutgaon is said to have been one PuraSur Rikh, from whom 
arc descended the Raezada Thakoors, the Purasurce Dikhits. 

21. In this part of the district there are several influential Mussulman proprie- 
tors — the Chowdhrccs of .!\rampore Rusahcc, Roostum Alec and Atta Hossein; the 
Syud zemindars of Mundwa ; and Fiirzund Alee, Rcs.aldar of Airawun ; and others — but 
the investigations made on the spot do not throw much light on the mode in which 
their families have settled here. 

22. A large talooqa also formerly belonged to the Lodhs, called Rahadoorpore 
Khaga ; but the proprietor, the Late Ruriao Singh, ‘having fallen into habits of reckless 
extravagance, half his talooqa was sold by auction by order of the Civil Court, and 
bought by a Lucknow Nawab, Moozutfur Hoosein Kban ; and the rest was forfeited, 
.and Durino Singh himself hanged for rebellion in 1857. There are a considerable num- 
ber of the Lodbs, and their sub-division, the Singrours, in the pcrgnnnab, but holding 
no lands now. The Raezad.ahs hold several small estates, but are not of any note. 

23. The information from this pergunnah is not so extensive ns from the others, 
partly owing to the frequent changes of Late in the Tehsoeldars, and also to the fact 
that a great part of the Ilutgaon illaqua belongs to a few large landholders, chiefly 
.Mussulmans. 

£■}•. In the pergunnahs of Ekdnla and Dliat.a, composing the tehseeldaree of 
Ekdula or Kbukhreroo, of Rr.alimins there are a considerable number scattered about 
the country — Tcw.arccs, Sookools, Doobeys, Oopudhias, Pandeys, and Misrs — princip.ally 
the Kanonjeea Rralimins. Other Brabminical castes .are less numerous. The informa- 
tion, however, regarding the way in which sub-divisions have originated is not at all 
cle.ar. 

25. Of the Tlmkoor tribes, the Rais predominate ; the Chuudel, Bisain, Toomur, 
and Punwars are in tolerable abundance, and the rest much fewer. 

20. These Rais Thakoors are principally located in Jlouzah Raree, &c., and hold 
the title of Chowdlirce, having had charge of the family office of Canoongoe. Their 
■founder in these parts is said to have been one Purtab Singh, in the service of the Dehli 
Emperors, who for bis services in subduing a recusant amil (said to have been a 
Goshacon), received the mouzah of Raree in .and the title of Chowdhree. It is " 
not specified, however, which King of Delhi this w.as. 

27. In this pergunnah are a number of- Mahomedans, and especially may be 
mentioned the Kobkur Pathnns, of Kote and its surrounding villages. Their ances- 
tors are s.aid to have come, in the time of Shahab-ood-deen Choree, from Afghanistan^ 

27 o 
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nyas (said to come from Ajoodhi 5 ’a, in Qude), and Snnkuldeepees. The name of this last 
tribe would seem to indicate Cejdon (Surundeep) as the cradle of their race ; and in- 
deed, as the conquering tribes who acquired possession of the country came mostly from 
the south, it is hut to he expected that the brahmin iamifies whom they estahhshed 
here should also come from the same direction. 

8. Like the Bnjpoots, the Bundela Brahmins differ considerably from the Brah- 
mins of tho Doab in habits and costume, as well as in language. They do not inter- 
mary with the latter, and also, like the Thakoors, do not object to put their hands to 
the plough and spade. 

. 9. In the pergunnah of Tirohan there is a considerable nnmber of Mahrattas, 
settled there by Omrit Rao, of Poona. They form a community by themselves, not at 
all mingling with the other races of the dis trict, aird I believe in no way differ from 
the Mahrattas of the Deccan and of Bombay. 

10. Some few Bengalees and Marwarees, and others, natives of Buroda, Ahmed- 
abad, &o., have settled here, and are engaged in commercial pursuits j but their num- 
bers are too insignificant to require a description in a report like the present. 

11. In addition to the races already mentioned, there are in the district a vast 
nnmber of Aheers, Cbamam, and other inferior castes. They, however, have absolutely 
no tradition as to how they became settled here, and they do not in anything difier 
from similar tribes in other parts of India. The same remark would apply equally 
forcibly to the few Mussulmans in the district. 

12. I regret that it will be impossible to procnre photographs of any of the 
races enumerated above. There k no professional or amateur photographer in the 
district. 

HUMEERPOBE. 

Jllcmorandum ly J. TF. Poicer, Psquirej dated ZBrd Ajiril, 1866. 

I SAVE the honor to submit the following informations regarding the tradi- 
tional histoiyof the most prominent castes in this district 

2. I shall begin with the Brahmins, as these are in the eyes of the natives the 
most respectable, and are certainly a very numerous class in the district. They num- 
bed 53,463, out of the total population of 5,20,941, or more than a tenth of the whole. 


The Brahmins are the ^sacerdotal caste of India* They are said to have derii'ed 
their origin from Brahma, the Jupiter of the Hindoos. During the reign of Prithee Raj 
in Delhi, they settled themselves in Kimouj. Knmn, the patriarch of the Brahmins, 
had six sons, from whom are descended the present Brahmins of India. One of these 
sons, Sandeel, settled in tbs country traveled by the Snijoo, and lik descendants 

therefore came in time to be styled Saroreea. 


Beerhul, the Hindoo Minister of the Emperor Akhar, gave different appeHath’"^ 
to the Brahmins, according to their merits. Those acquainted with three branctc-' r* 
the S^asiras he called Tewaree ; those well versed in two of the four r<r/-'^ 
termed Doobey; three re^fls,Tribidee j and four Fedas, Chowbey ; those 
a knowledge of the Shaetrae, but at the same time carried on trade, nn-s ^ 
Missers, or of the mixed profession. 

Others were again named in consideration of their good habits, bodify . 

for instance, those who kept themselves dean and pure were called SookAV 
those who offered religions ssciinoes were s^led Bajpai^ Ditchit, S:e- 






Thfi Pandchsase a. seet tf Bidmins who dwelt in Bvthsor, 
taries of a goddess there, —ere called by the name of Pandeh= or 


The Byas are b zeelity fe Tewaree class. For stt 
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pergonnah aubuitgabad eagur. 

Chutirees, Gotvlum.— Came from Chanda, and married the daughter of the Rajah of 
Gonda, who gave them as dowry the Nagur estate. 

pergonnah bustee. 

Chuiirees, KuUuns.-^Came from the west, in the service of Rajah Bustee, and settled 
in the neighbourhood of his estates. 

ChtUrees, Chmate.—GavoB from Delhi, and took service with the Rajah of Burdaon, 
whom they left, and, travelling east in search of employment, finally settled at Bustee. 

Chuitrees, Sirnate. — Came from Sreenuggur with the Rajah of Satasec, and served- 
with the Rajahs of Bansee and Satasee. They were afterwards granted lands in Ber- 
gunnah Bustee, where they settled. ^ 

PBRGtINNAH OUBTOGABAD NAQUB. 

Chuttrees, Bais. — Came from the west in search of employment. 

Chuttrees, -Descendants of the Chowhans of Mynpoory, from where they 

came into this district in search of employment, and settled in Fergunnah Nagur. 

pebgumnah auobba. 

Pandeys. — Came from Ajoodheajee to the Amorha Rajah, who permitted them to 
settle on his estate. 

FERGGRKAH NAGTTB. 

Mmers. — ^Descended from the Fandeys, who first settled in the district. They se> 
parated from them on account of a family dispute, and were received by the Nagur Ra- 
jah, who named them Misser, and allowed them to settle on his estate. 

PEBQXrSNASS BANSEE, RU8SOOBPOBB GHOUS, AND BENAIKPORB WEST. 

ChnUrees, — Chuttrees of this tehseelee are very numerous j those of Fergunnah 
Bansee are descendants of the Rajah of Kathaila ; the Rajah of Kulhuns was the founder 
of those of Bussoolpore Ghous. The family of tlie present Rajah, also a Chuttree, is 
from Sreemore. 

Brdhmim, — ^The number of Brahmins exceeds that of Chuttrees in Tehseelee 
Bansee. They came from Ajoodheajee as cultivators and worshippers, and, being con- 
sidered higher in caste than any then in that part of the country, obtained lands in 
many instances, and overran the country. 

Alieers. — Came from Jounpore, Benares, Azimgurh, and Sarun, &c. Their livelihood • 
depending on cattle, they settled in great numbers in this part of the district, owing to 
the quantity and quality of herbage in the forests then covering the land. 

Koormees. — ^They are the old inhabitants, and came from Goojerat. 

Lodlijs. — Ditto ditto. 


PEEGDNNAH MHOWLEB. 

CiuUrees . — Came from the west with the Rajah of Mhowlee, were employed in his 
service, and settled in that pergunnah. 

PEBGUNNAH MUGHtJB. 

C/Hiftrees.— Came from Sreepore, and, settling in Mughur, overrun the Bansee Raj, 
as cultivators. 

PERGXnmAHS MUOHDR AND MHOWiBE. 

Originally resided in Ajoodheajee, and came to this district’ to perform 
religious ceremonies. The manner in which they conducted themselves being satisfac- 
tory, the Rajahs of the places permitted them to settle on favorable terms on their 
estates. * 
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AXcers, — ^Tlicy came and cleared the jangle, and gained tlieir livelihood, and madi 
themselves known and respected, by selling milk and cutting jungles, &c. 

Chntlrecit. — Came from Gondn and settled in this pergunnah. The Rajah also cam( 
irom Gonda, and, after killing Gourgooj, the former Rajah, took possession of his estates, 
more than 300 years ago ; and from him is descended legitimately the present Rajah. - 

rEnauxNAii nusTEn. 

Srahmrut, rarhi/.* chxsca, — Came from Ajoodheajoe, settled in this district, and were 
maintained by the Rajah. 

rrMoussAJis miowLEs and iwanvn. 

A'jr/i^.— Took sendee os writers with the native rulers, and, on the Rritish rule pre- 
vailing, came over in the same capacitj*. 

I'Knr.uKKAii AMonnA. 

Tftc.treet.—Camc from Sat.asce to their relatives amongst thePnndeys, and were 
granted sotne rent-free lands by the Rajah, to admit of their settling and founding a 
colony on his estates. 

SioobtU, — Came from Satascc and other places at the request of the Rajah of 
Amorim, who granted ilicm lauds on which to settle. 

rEROUKKAn AMOItnA. 

Miisvihnan — Came from Delhi, and, in conscqnonco of their being well 

educated, the Rajah of Amorha allowed them to settle in the pergunnah. 

I'EROUNNABS BANSEE, RCSSOOLPOBE CHOPS, AND BENAIKPORE WEST. 

Mumhnans. — ^Tlio number of Mussulmans exceeds that of Aheers. There arc many 
Khanzadas who were originally R.ajpools. Their residence was in Delhi, and in conse- 
quence of the oppression of j\rahomcdan Kings, they became Mussulmans, and, settled 
in this district. They arc good cultivators. 

rERaOKNAH MHOWLEE AND MUGHDR. 

Ulussttlmaiis.'— The rcspocl.nble classes are few in number, and their origin is involved 
in obscurity. 

pergunnah amorha. 

Ilvtsulman (Syedf.— Came from Fyzabad to obtain employment, and were granted 
two villages to reside in. 

Jl/ojitk . — Camo from Lucknow and Fyzabad ns Chuklohdars, and their ancestor, 
Jlirza Ally Bog, received two villages from the Rajah to settle in. These were after- 
wards granted him rent-free by Naw.ab Asaf-ood-Dowla. 

AZIMGURH. 

Memorandum ly C. J. II- Rkhardes, Fsj., Collector, dated April, 1868. 

Hindoos. Brahmins. — Of this it is said there were two tribes, Funcho Gour .and 
Puncho Dravir. The descendants of the former — viz., Sotee, Ditohit, Pandey, Doobey, 
Chowbey, Budowa, Misser, Tcwarce, Pnttuck, Shookul, TJpadhya, Oostee, Sursoot, &o. — 
origin.aliy camo from Surwar, in Goruckporo, and KunonJ, and settled in this district; 
and in refereneo to their former residence, they were either called Surwareas or Kunoujeas. 
Most of them appear to have come as family priests, and to have obtained the different 
titles from the family in which they acted as priests. 

5^a/tKWccyc«.— Shnkuldeepees are the aborigines of Sunguldeep, wlio also came as 
family priests and established themselves at Mugguh, where they gradually increased in 
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jmmbcrnna then scattered themselves in different localities, aiul vrhere their fcrvicc? 
were required for religious or other purposes* 

C- 1 k«W 5 .— Various tribes, sprung up from this caste, will be found in different parts 
of tho district ; bat traditions respecting few of them have been found, and are stat ed a« 
follows ' 

GoK.'Kmr.— The Goutum clan appears to have originatetl in the district from llajah 
Chundcr Ssin, of Urgnl, who came here with his army, and settled at ^lourah Jlchnug- 
cur, by crcctins a fort and establishing a baraar in bis name, which arc still in csist- 
cncc. Abhraun Eai, his son, having quarrelled with his brother, went to Delhi and 
embraced ^irahomcdanisni, for wliich the titles of Khan and Dahndoor were conferred 
upon him by the King of Delhi. On Abhmnn Eai’s dc.alh, his nephew also turned out 
nn Islam, and sncccedcd him under the Royal authority. Salamut Shah, the present 
Rajah of Azimgurh, is a descendant of this family. 

— The Rais appear to have come from Baiswara into Dcogaon Tergnnnah, 
where they established themselves !»}• forcibly taking all the estates from the Swccrics 
(an inferior c.aste), then in possession thereof. 

0.>jsiRi. — Oojains arc the former inhabitants of Oojaince city. They came to Per- 
gunnah Gopalpore, defeated the R.ijbburs (an inferior 0.1510), and cstablisbcd their pos- 
session over that part of llio country. 

SjorJitt7:eat. — Soorhnneas, of whom there are many in Suggrcc Pcrgunn.ih, appear 
to have come under the following circumstances : — ^About three hundred years ago, Sagur 
Rai, their ancestor, resident of Poorpueboom, in Fyaabad District, came to the Rajah of 
Arimgnrh as servant. At the time a notorious dacoit w.is fearlessly in the habit of plun- 
dering, and could not be checked or suppressed bj- tho Rajah. Dhundi Rai, grandson of 
Sagnr Rai, however, with the permission of the Raj.ih, apprehended .and killed tho dacoit, 
for which service an estate (Talooka 25j-neejore) of fourteen miles in dimension, as grant, 
and the title of Soohunee.i, avas bestowed nponhim by the R.ijab. 

Sooricars.~—A man, by name Karutdeo, having come from Srecmiggur, turned out 
the Rajbhnrs by taking possession of their estates, and established himself in the 
district. His posterity gre.itly incre.ised, and arc now residing in the pergunn.ihs of 
Gopalpore and Snggrec, under tlio title of Soorwars. 

SreeKKfs, JBais, Senpurs, Btir^yaa, JDomcart, Tidneas, SvrpX-ierns, Ucen.-ars, ar:d 
A'iiroTp/efj.— Secunderpore was formerly inhabited by wild tribes ; but tbe\-arious Chut- 
tree races, — a/r., Sreemut, from Sutasee Gonickporc ; Bys, from Koob.i, of Dcogaon; 
SengnrandBurhya, from Bughelcund; Donwar, from Jonnpore ; Titilie.i, from west 
country; Surpkherea, from Enar Kas,ir ; JBcerwar, from Poernuggur; and N.irowlcc, from 
Nittwargiirh— migrated into this pergnunah, drove the wild tribes away, and took pos- 
session of the estates hdd by them, 

Chundeles are s.iid to have come from Khupurha, in the Jounporc 

District. 

Kahins, Braialns Spasees, Sals ChuUrees, ZuihoKnehas, Bhoohars, cr.d Jff/f/.f.— 
Kakunsare s.iid to be the aborigines of Goojrat, — tboir ancestor, by name Jlorebhut, 
having come in and settled inNulbooporcPergunnab. Ho had four wives, the issue of 
one of which became known under the title ofBrahminBj-asee; of the 2nd, B.iis Chnt- 
tree; of the Srd, Lukhonnoha Bhoohar; and of the 4th, Mull,--the latter of which h.is 
greatly increased in this pergnunah. 

2*cfwafj.~The origin of the Pulwar tribes is thus stated • 

A man, by name Patraj andby caste Sonebunsec Chuttree, having come from San- 
dee Palee, in the surburbs of Delhi, to the village Bundeepore, in the Fyzabad District, 
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mndo himself known hy the name Boorlidco. lie was robust and brave, fought hard 
against the Rajblmrs, and look possession of their estates entirely. He had four wives, 
of didorent castes — rir., Bhiirin, Ahrin, Rnjpootlin, and n wild woman — the issue of the 
first of whieh w.as called Bhuriuea; of the 2nd, Ahrinea; of the Srd, Kour; and of the 
‘1th, Dynea. As the father of the four issues was also called Falwalla, the word after a 
certain time was turned to I’lilwal, and the four descendants arc consequently called un- 
der the collective title of Pulwar. They arc a strong, turbulent caste. 

2ihocnIiarf.—1hc ancestors of this caste are said to have come from Chainpore and 
Bhysoarah, and took some land rent-free from the Swcerics, and settled themselves in 
Siiggrcc and Dcognon Pergunnahs. The Swcerics gradually grew weaker, and their trace 
is lost ; the Bhoonhars h.-irc displaced them. 

Gcutum JJftoonhars . — Goutum Bhoonhars came from Bcttia in the time of Kurut- 
dco, and established themselves here by obtaining as grant the whole Tuppeh Chen 
clihl, given to them in lieu of some conspicuous services by the Rajah. 

This is also a primitive caste, which came from western countries h; 
means of employment in records, &c.; and was established in the district by nunkars anc 
jaghers being settled on them by the Kings and Rajahs of this country. Their ramifi 
cation in twelve known sub-divisions is from ancient times^ and no classification hai 
since t.nkcn place among the men of this caste. 

UgpunraUa ^, — The men of this caste originally came from western countries, at i 
place called Agrowla ; but iiaving met with a severity from the authorities there, thej 
left the place and settled in the towns of this district, carrying on mercantile pursuits 

■Makonc^an Sgvds.—'Uho men belonging to this tribe came under various circum- 
stances— some by means of employment, and some as travellers or mendicants — when Ma- 
homodan Kings were the rulers of this countty'. The ancestors of the Syuds, at Jeeauporc 
and Parccpultcc, and of Dhukwunah, were formerly appointed by Kings as Oazeesj and 
those of Mnhool, it is said, had iled from their own country by the oppression of Abhusees, 
and settled in this district. Syuds at Koth and Mahomedabad came from Bara and 
Agra rcppcctivel)*. 

Skcik/is . — ^Thc ancestors of this tribe came under the following circumstances 

Abdoollah SuUur received a grant of certain villages, and settled, in Suggree Per- 
gunnah ; his descendants arc residing in diOerent villages. Mahomed Hossein Oosmu- 
ncc was appointed as Cazee by the King, and established at Gohsei. The Masoompore 
Sheikhs accompanied the King of Delhi to Jounpore, and thence came in this district. 
Those of Zahidporo came from Shiraz. The forefather of Phursatar Sheikhs was a 
general of the army of the hlajhowlee Rajah, but, having incurred the displeasure of 
the Rajah, be gave up the service and settled in this district. The Mahomedabad 
Sheikhs appear to have come with hlahmood Ghuznavee, King, and to have settled in 
the district. The ancestor of the Bcebeeporc Sheikhs came with Salargazee, andjoin- 
cd in a battle fought against the Rajbhurs; they rendered eminent se^^’ice^ and received 
the title of Khan, under which they are still called by the people. 

Moguls . — These came with Solar Mussood Gazee, and located under the title of 
Moguls and Mirzas, of whom there are few in this district. 

A/w/i/'J.— Nothing can be traced out regarding these men. 

PaMaiis.— These came as soldiers in armies, and gradually established themselves 
in various places of the district. 

Pathans, who originallj’ came from Afghanistan and Cabool, are few in this dis- 
trict; but Chuttrccs who embraced Islamismare very numerous, and are called Khan, by 
the people. 

2 '9 o 
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J0UNP031E. 

Memorandum lyll. A. Harrison, Offtcialiiiff Collector, dated IZth May, 18C0. 

BBAnsinfS.— According to Feds, Brahmins nre the sons ofBnrinlm. This clns^ 
at first was known by the one name of Brahmin, but afterwards they took tlicir name.-: 
from the different cities and countries in which they settled at difrerent times. By 
their living apart from each other they acquired manners and customs peculiar to them- 
selves. There are at present nine denominations of Brahmins, and all of them differ 
one from the other in their manner of living ; they do not intermarry one with (he 
other. These nine denominations arc— l,Maharasht; 2, Kanonjea; Blythe!; 1, Oot- 
kul; 6, Gour; C, Sarsntj 7,Tylung; 8, Qoojrati ; 9, Nagur. The inhabitants of Mcthc- 
lapooree, in Tirhoot, arc called Mythcls; and in the Haine way the dwellers of Gour, in 
Bengal, arc called Gour Brahmins, or Gonreyas;nnd in like manner the others tool: their 
n.amcs after the places they inhabited. The following arc the different kinds of Brahmins 
found in all parts of the district: they all belong to the Kanoiij family, hut, owing to 
their long residence in Surwar, a district of Fyzabad, from whence they came here, they 
are known by the name of Siirwariah 

1. Oopadheas . — So c<allcd from the circumstance that their nnecston; read one 
Shaslnr, under one gooroo (tutor). 

2. Tetoarees , — The head of thcTcwarco tribe daily read three Teds, and hence he 
was called Tirpattcc. Those desoended from him arc now called Tcwarcc. 

3. Palhuhs . — ^Tho profession of imparting education to others was the cause and 
origin of the name. 

4'. Shookools . — A corruption of SoonderJaol. 

5. Missers . — ^Theword Missor means union, or joining together. In early limes the 
head of this family collected together facts of different kinds, and wTote them down— 
hence the name of Misscr. 

6. Pandeys . — A corruption of the word Pundit — the head of the tribe having been 
one. 

7. Dooleys . — ^The head of this family was a professor of two Veds, hence the name 
Doobey. 

8. i>iltsldU , — Derived from the Sanscrit word ditcha, spiritn.al instruction. 

9. Chowleys , — Acknowledged four Veds; and hence the name. 

10. Sahuldipis , — According to the tradition of Hindoos, the gloho of the world is 
divided into seven dwips, or islands, one of which is Sakuldipi, or Ceylon. In the days 
of Sree Krishna some of the residents of Sunkuldocp emigrated here and intermarried 
among the Brahmins of this country. 

11. Dasoundhis . — ^This race is from the Kunouj Brahmins; it originated from the 
intermarriage of a Brahmin with a Chuttree woman. The Brahmin w’as turned 
out of his caste, and was ordered to wander about the country (des). In the S/iasttirs 
•this race is known by the name of Bundigun — the name being derived from the words 
des and hmdignn. 

The Chuttrees are also scattered over this district. 

12. Chuttree DhuHosuts,—^\xQ true Chuttrees are said to be Surujbansec, or children 
of the sun, but from.the time of Boodh the Chanderbans, or Lunar race, commenced. 
Of this last-named race there are many Eajahs. The last of this race w.as Rajah Yayatti, 
who had two sons, Pooroo and Judoo. Btijahs Yoodhisthir, See., descended from this 
Pooroo family. Rajah Binder, who had made Benares his seat of government, was 
also from this race. The last-named Rajah destroyed the garden of Euthoo Misser, 
who cursed him, which caused the destruction of his family ; but one of his sons, who 
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was at his grandmother’s, at Goura Bulrampore, in Oadh, survived. He subsequently 
came and re-obtained the kingdom of his ancestor. His descendants are now known 
as Dbanosub. 

18. R'ltff/ioolunsees , — ^Bngho Rajah of the Solar race, made Ajoodhia, or Fyzabad, 
his seat of government, and every one of his family is called Rughoobansee. 

14. Ghurtcars. — This race c.all themselves descendants of Bindar, of the Lunar 

race. They originated in Bewah. Akbar of Delhi was born at the house of some 
Rewah Chuttree ; he therefore called Rewah his (house), and hence the deriva- 

tion of the name Ghurwar. 

15. Choupxtl Khumlhs. — Two Brahmins, named Buldeo and Rooldeo, came from 
Surwar and took up their residence in Mouzah Fatkholee, Fergunnah Kirakut, Zillah 
Jounpore. Rajah Jaichund, a descendant of Rajah Bindar, of the Lunar race, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Buldeo, and his descendants are called Chonput Rhiunbh. 
The origin of the name is from MumlA, a pillar. ICooldeo was annoyed with Bnldeo- 
for marrying out of his caste, and setting up a pillar of a degenerate family ; hence the 
tribe was called Ohouput Khumbh. 

16. ChnUree Blioomihars . — ^The tradition of this r-ace is that three Brahmins of 
Ivunouj sect emigrated from Surwar into this district, and, marrying in the family of 
Lunar Chuttree, received for dowries landed property. They were called Bhoomihar, 
which means that they lost their caste in the exchange for ihoomi, or land. 

17. -Descended from the offspring of a Chanderbansee woman who 
became a prostitute ; and hence the name Nikhumbb, or Niknmmi (a degenerated 
race). In Fergunnah Murreahoo this race is more numerous than in other parts of 
the district. 

18. PttcAgotee This race is from the descendants of Prithiraj, of Delhi. 

He was a Chouhan Chuttree, and had four sons— Usui, Ghatoom, Ghogb, and Rnj- 
war. 'W^hen the King of Delhi killed Prithiraj and seized his sons, Usui pretended that he 
was not of that family, but belonged to the Puchgotee caste ", Ghatoom said he was a 
Mahomedan ; Ghogh said he was aRajeoomar; and Rnjwar also denied being a Chouhan. 
They saved their lives, and their descendants are thence known after the names of 
Puchgotee, Ghatoom, Rnjwar, and Rajeoomar. Of these Chuttrees, the Puchgotee and 
Rajeoomar are numerous ; the other two but few. Near Sruchleeshnhnr and Fergunnah 
Oonglee there are Ghatooms. They call themselves Chouhans, but their manner of life 
is Mahomedan. 

19. Bajeoomars. — A description of this caste has already been given in ‘Pacb- 
gotee. 

20. PttnKars. — ^This race is scattered over the district. The tradition connected 

with their origin is as follows : — ^ 

Rajah Jugurdeo Chanderbans, while worshipping on the banks of the Ganges, cut 
his head off and offered it to the river. The head miraculously joined with the body. 
Thus having obtained his life, he swam to the shore, hence the name. 

21. Kaetis. — Kaeth belongs to original Soodra caste. The caste originated from 
Chiturgoopt, the head Mohurrir of Dhurumraj (Turn), who had twelve sons, and in honor 
of each son twelve different castes were formed, vis., Mathoor, Suksena, Bhutnugur, Sree 
Bashib, Sooraj Dhooj, Sree Gour, Sree Kum, Sree Umisht, Sree TJshthan, Koolserisht, 
Sree Megum, Balmick. Of these castes the four just named are in the district, but 
the Sree Bastnb is the one of these four that is numerons. 

22. jAeers.— The tradition connected with this caste is as follows 
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A cnp ofFCrspIrsiicn fell frorc a Caattrcc into the U'.W of a Hih, zrA a ohii'i 
Tras com. As this mcco of coming into the vror.d revel an'l ret in tne or'hnnrj* 
, 03 se of catcre, the descendants of this child ^.:rc call:d Ahcer^, the name i-eina' de- 
lved from the word cZtcrri, s? dhtinpuished from the tr-l-s vrho oltmne-I their Uk in 
rdinarj oomse of nature from the God Ilurree. Thk cla.*s i^ mmcrc-:': *.n t?;.-' d’.j- 
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23. Gircdfrfs/if.— Descendants from the cfTfrring of a Brahmin and a Icm-ca-te 
vroman. Thev arc in all parts of the district. 

2-S. Ecenze’f. — ^.An Aheerhad fonr£cr.s — r a., Bin,Kocrm:e, Paiir.d.ar.d Mil;’ ad — 
and the suoceedins ceneration of these four forme* fear oinerent castes. Tnc rcccr.d 
and third named are in this district. 

25. Kctriti. — Tbh trite came from the D:ccan. 

2G. jCo/ie-v.— A man named Kirntdhcj, of the Chanderhans race, married v;ilh 
iTcman of Palnnd caste ; his descendants arc called Loha.-. 

27. Ecenhm. — ^The tradition regardiag this caric is that .a vreman of the Palcnd 
casteatethe perspiration that fell from a Chatirc-?,and Ixcame thercLy p-rernar.;. The 
name of the caste is d?ris-cd from JrjCrr.'A fearthen p' ti), tlie mahing of vrhicli is their 
profession. Ta<cj are fonnd in all parts of the district. 

2S. E^KrhcTt. — X Brahmin married trith a Ilala'hhore woman, to -.vhem were 
horn seven sons, — r/r., 1, ifo’cahrahom ; 2, Maoo: C, Dhol-re ; ‘1-, Tcii; 5, Dhorlmr; 
0, Dome; 7, Chamar. These separated from each other and frllowcd ditferent profes- 
sions, and are tnown by the above names. There arc representatives of cl! the castes. 

2?. 21ccmTt , — Descended from the issue of a MehcnciVn Chattree and a Gnndcrca. 
There were siisons from this connection, — viz., 1, Mo-osser; 2, Khatick; Z, Koonjm; 4, 
Bheel; 5, Ko!e; C, 3Iehcd. The four first-named are represented in the district. 


SO. Gcnd?.— -Descended from the three sons of a Chnttrce by a low-caste woman, 
named Passee, Gond, and Bhnr: aad the three castes known under these name? ori- 
ginated from them. 

31. HchllAoTi ^. — ^Descended from the issue cf a high-caste man with a low-casie 
woman, there were born — Halalkhore, Scskkab, andKahar ; castes cf these names origi- 
nated from their sons. They separated from each other, following difierent profes- 
sions. 


32. BunScsTt , — Dscendedfrom a Chnttrc-e who married a Byce woman, the fol- 
lowing six sons were born, — e:r., Bandwar, Hnlwaa, Kolapooree, Kandoo, Kulwar, and 
TJgnrhnree. Their descendants formed races in the names of their fathers. 

53. Kr.v.oahunt . — ^Descended from issue of a Kandoo and Sonar. 

34. Sozer ?. — Descended from a Chattree named Bhewur and an Abeer woman. 

35. Anfr. — Descended from issue of cn Aheor and Gundereab. 

56. SieiMv, Syuat, JJiyttit, Eaficr.t, Sx., &x . — The Alussulmans came in when 
the country was conquered by them, and are scattered over the district. 


SnEZAPORE. 

Esporft ly tie Teheeldan cf tie Idlrzofore Distriet ec tie Prevalent Caetes in tie 

jr.rUdietiom cf Heir 

Tehseexdap. or Huzoob Teeseel. 

BSfiiiinris, Chuttrees, Gowtums, and Kuseras are the prevalent castes who Lave 
settled in this district. Alirzapore is in the midst of Benares and Allahabad, and is 
close to BindaebuL As these are places for Hindoo worship, the Brahmins, Chuttrees, 
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autl Grtwlums have sellkul here in preat nunihors. The reason of the Kuseias sefctlin" 
in preat nninhcrs is that tiietraileof brass and copper pots, &c., is aotivelv carried on 
in this district. All the Knser.is here niniinfactiirc br.ass pots, &c., and despatch 
their articles of coniinoilit}’ to distant stations for sale. 

Goutnins have sprnnp np from Misr Br.ahmins, and Bboortias from Goojurs. 

In this Ichseeldarce there are no other castes except Gowtums residing in Taloo- 
qua Mnjhwa, and Bhoortias in Tnppch 0]>rondii, who took their origin from the chief 
castes. The Gowtnms wore originally Snrwnria Itlisrs, the most of whom, with a view 
to show their pomp and splendor on being thijiiatlart, commenced smoking hoohah, 
and conseipiontly the rest of their brctlucn discoiitinncd eating and drinking with 
them. TiiC'e Gowtnms being thus excommunicated, commenced intermarriages with 
Bhoinhar.', who settled in the c.'istcrn districts, and since then this tribe is increasing. 

As thc’^e (lowlnms sprung up from Misrs, wbo had tbeir golra, or family title, 
Gowtnm, they became known by that appellation. 

The Bhoortias who inhahited Tuppeh Oprondh originally sprung np from Goo- 
jnrs, who were residents of Goo:?cr.it. Owing to Goozerat being thickly populated, they 
ah.mdoned their native place and emigrated to Tnppeli Oproiidli, of this district, and 
here they assumed the title of Bhoortias, b^- which name they are now known, and for- 
sook- tbeir primary title, Goojurs. 

TenSEELDAK OK ChDXAR. 

KooN-nr.r.s have settled within the jurisdiction of this tchsccl in great numbers. 
It appears that they first came from .Teynuggtir and other places in the cast, and entered 
in the service of the Bijoyporo Rajah; but when their numbers increased, most of them 
emignitod hero, and l)cc.ime zoinimlars. Among them one Ujaeb Singh was a man of 
ffrv'.it inllnenco, who invited others of his tribe from his native land to settle with him.’ 
The Koonbec.s are mure numerous here ; most of them arc kashtkars and few os zemin- 
dar.s. 

^tlost of the Brahmins who arc residing here emigrated from Snrwar ; the rest 
from other localities. Some settled here to earn their livelihood by their own profes- 
sion, jmnditiKC (priesthood), and others to obtain Krishiarpun, and a few others 
came along with their relations and settled here. Now Brahmins have become very 
nnmerons here : most of them hold zcmhidarce and kashtkarec tenures. 

Of the Blixinliars, Gowtnms, &c., who reside here, some came in search of employ- 
ment, others settled as zemindars and kashtkai's, and some came along with their re- 
lations from the Benares and Azimgurh Districts. 

Chuttrees arc said to have emigrated from the various localities in the east — 
some from Gurli Chittour, and some from Sousopur, close to Nuddee Poshkur, and 
other places. They came in soarcli of employment, and settled here. Now most of 
them are kashtkars and zemindars. 

There arc no tribes within the jurisdiction of this tchseeldavee who have in course 
of time formed themselves into various sub-divisions, and eventually lost their primary 
castes. Among the Koonbees there are ramifications, but they, are not very numerous. 
These sub-divisions .are quite distinct from the beginning, and have undergone no 
ohanco except this, — that those who came from Jcynuggur have commenced ploughing 
the land with their own hands, and making re-marriages {sugacc), which they never 
did before. Tlie Koonbees who reside in Jeynnggnr do not eat and drink with those 
that have settled hero. Nothing can be known regarding the origin and position of 
tins tribe ; lienee it has been concluded that they belong to very low c.aste. They re- 
ecivod promotion in the service of the Setara Rajah, where, having .acomnnkated wealth 
aud possessed Uaqms, they reckoned themselves among the high castes. 
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Tlicro arc various .classes among llie Brnlnnins from tlio beginninp. Tlic real fact 
regarding them is this,— that the Brahmins aro the earliest inhahilanls of iCimouj, 
three of” whom at first’ emigrated into Surwnr ; since that time the Surwars became 
famous and highly esteemed. From these three sprung up thirteen, which made Iho 
total sixteen ; and from the latter started up three and a half more, malcing the aggregate 
number nineteen .and a half, which, by gradually increasing reached to l,2.’i,000 in nuin- 
her— each of which was reckoned a separate clan, Tlio reason of their being divided 
into numerous sects is this, that each of them assumed his family title from the name of 
the village ho at first settled in, and is consequently known hy that name. Most of 
the Bwlimins who emigrated from Surwar having commenced taking dan (charity), 
and acting as priests, arc permitted to cat and drink and to havcinlcr-marriagcs with 
those Brahmins only who follow the same profession hero. Tlio Brahmins who arc 
residing in Surwar abstain from eating and drinking with those settled here. 

There arc several suh-divieions among the Bhoolnhars. They arc the descendants of 
' TJjach Brahmins. In this country the TJjach Brahmins arc called Cliilpawon. In 
other countries the Ujach Brahmins are known by difrerent denominations. Tlic 
Brahmins have gotras, which they have assumed from the Bccshccs from wliom they 
had sprung up j for . instance, Gowlumhuns, who arc said to be ofiVjirings of Kithoo 
Misr, who descended from Gowtum Ujach Brahmin, Kripa Chnrje family. Tiicre is no 
distinction between them and the other Brahmins besides this,' — that the former c.arry 
arms and lead a military life, and consequently they have assumed the title of “ Singh,” 
and have forsaken eating with other Brahmins. Owing to their title of “ Singh ” being 
celebrated, their original titles of Misr, Gondc, Opndhia, S:c., have fallen into disiictndc. 
Still up to this day in sumo places they are known by tbeir old titles. 

Chuttrees also from tlie beginning Imvc various sub-divisions. Like the BralimJns, 
they were enumerated into 1,25,000 sects, which still exist, only their original titles 
are now changed in some respects. 

, In Pergunnah Knreeat Scekhur there arc numerous Chullrces whose ancestors aro 
said to have emigrated from Sousonpur, close to Niuldco Poshkur, in the east, in search 
of employment. They were originally known in their native country hy the appella- 
tion of Chumurgour. Since they arrived here, owing to their being the former inhabit- 
ants of Sousonpur, they arc known as Sonepurwar, which has now been abbreviated 
into Surwar. 

Within the jurisdiction of this tchseeldareo. Brahmins, Chuttrees, Bboinhars, and 
Koonhees are more renowned. 


TeIISEELIJAR of KOBEnTSOtJXOE. 

In times of yore, when Balind was reigning over these parts. Coles, Khurwars, Mnjh- 
ware, and Chamars were the prevalent tribes who settled there, and Brahmins and 
Koonhees were very few. Since the Chundels obtained possession of the kingdom the 
Surwaria Brahmins came from Goruofcpore and Hoosainporo, in the district of Sha- 
habad ; and Koonhees from the latter place and Pergunnah Bhoelce, of tin’s district, 
and, being well received by the Chundels, Settled here. These classes of men are still 
found here in great numbers. 


In Pergunnah Singrowloe, the Bajahs of Singrowlec, including their relations, wore 
known as “ Khurwars” formerly ; but since they ruled over that part of the conntn' 
they assumed the title of Benbnns Chuttree. Those Chundels, Bnghails, and Khur, 
wars who emigrated there from other places, owing to their having intormarrian-cs 
with the Rajah of Smgrowleo, were excommunicated from the c.istes they oriffinnlly be- 
longed to, and consequently they have now no connection with them. 

Tehseeldah of Kera Mungrore. 

A^lta mn •tedsoMd among Solm. Tlioy snbsirt upon irilk an’a curfs ; tW 
prefasrtthag 4o.e to mount™, and vallq.., ,e..unt of ttoi, toying 
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llirro fi'r tlu'ir Inrpe licril? of entile. There arc various ramifications in this caste, 
hut hcic wo have only Dhuiuloro niul Gow-als. 

Klmrwars niipenr lo have sol Mod in tliofc mountain tracts from a considerable time. 
Tlioro are various .sub-divisions among this caste, which arc hnown as Rujwars, Khur- 
wars, Clicro, Manjhcos, S:c. Some of these sub-divisions think themselves' equal, some 
superior, and some inferior, to the othcr.s. Almost .all these tribes are found to be up- 
right and honest men. Tlioy seem to have .Kprnng np from Ncokhnd, a primitive race. 
They are generally of dark complexion ; their voice and features arc unlike those of other 
tribes who inhabit these part.®. 

Chnmars incinde thcmsolvcs among the Hindoos. There w.as once .among them a 
man known by the ajipcllation of R.aidoss Uhngul, a pious devotee and well-behaved 
man, and, ns he w.as rcmnrk.ablc for his principles, nlltiie Chnraars take a pride in calling 
thcincclvos llaidoss, and pretend to be the descendants of that personage, in order to 
share in the celebrity ho had attained. TI 1 C 3 * gcner.ally live upon c.arc.asses of animals, 
and. .a® they de.al in Ic.athcr and skins, which in llindcc arc c.allcd cXtimra, they have 
dcrivwl their title of Chumnr from their profession. 

The Rnahmins arc said to bo the aborigines of Kunouj, from whence a portion 
of them emigrated to Sirwar and several other places. Among them there .are two sects, 
Glintknnna and I'nikiirina who inh.abit the southern districts of India. They procure 
their livelihood by priesthood, ngricultarc, and other occupations in this pergnnuab. 

Almost all -the villages in this pergunnah arc populated by Rajpoots. Koonbees 
are comparatively fewer here then elsewhere. Slost of them have the honorary distinc- 
tion of Singh afllxcd to their name.®, like the Cliuttrecs. Somewhere they are reckoned 
among Soodras, /. c., lower c.asto. 

Kocrccs cultivate the land, and deal in vegetables. Kocrces and Koonbees are 
acquainted with the principles of agriculture. 

This pergunnah is very thinly peopled with Kahars and Hujjams j(barbers). 

In certain villages and markets, Lohars, Burnhccs, Mochces, Bunneahs, &c.j are 
inhabited. 

There arc two tribes of Guhurwars here, tar., Hindoo and Jlussulman. 

’■ TnHSEELDAU OF KONTIU. 

FnOM enquiry it appears that among the high c.astcs, Bnahmins have settled here 
in groat numbers. It seems that they came and settled here before the reign of Sha- 
hah-ood-decn Gcrco. As this pergunnah is in the centre of Benares and -A.llah.abad, .and 
close to Bindachnl, which arc .all notable places for Hindoo worship, the Bnahmins leaving 
their native countries — las., Siirwar, Ivimouj, &c. — came and settled here. When Bhurs 
ruled over this country, they beg.m to treat their subjects with tj-ranny and oppression, 
so much so that they forcibly abducted Brahmince women. One of the oppressed 
Brahmins went to complain to Rajah R.ara, a Alownus, who then came from Umurgurh, 
taking his family along with him on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. The saidMownns, on 
hearing the grievances of the injured Brahmiii, took his retinne, and marchingia'^ Sa- 
rai .Tungan road, came up toRajpoora, where Bhurs were then residing, and fonght a 
battle with them. After a serious conflict the Blownus’ p.arty was victorious, and the 
Bhurs were totally routed. No trace is now found of them in this pergunnah. The 
few that still exist are quite unknown ; they earn their livelihood by labor, and have 
now mixed themselves with the Passccs. • 

The Slownnses then became owners of the conntiyfor a period of 250 years.' 
Subsequently, when IMaharajah Bulwunt Singh obtained possession and governed 
the country, Clmttrccs of various sects, such as Bughails, Rajkoomars, Bais, Gahnr- 
w.ars Beesains, Nunwogs, &o., in order to have an interview with the Maharajah, and 
in consideration of the relationships which existed between them and the Mownnses, 
e.amc and settled hero, In the Census taken for 1S65, Brahmins of all kinds in Pergon- 
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r:ih Bt-itbc-: -ec- c::nii-;-2 C4,4CD ; Ct^iitres of rciicns soci^j 1 7,1 29. Aaoagihs lower 
czrt'~, Ahser?— £rerookc.3e2 3i,oS9jClniirsars.-2?jll7i K^wots, 14r,S97. Mahoiaedans 
arid ctrsr are tstt fear ia the perstiniiaa. Thi? per^nnali is moretliictlp popn- 
Iiled s;ae 2 J50 vears:, orriag to the Maaarajah Balinint Singh graniing lands io new 
Fstt'ers, for caldvation and for planting gardens. 

Tae above castes stiH retain indr primary charaeterj and have nn dergone no change. 

Ta-rre is a seri of Canttrees ZiloTrnxs styled Baiadoors, Trioreddein MonzahToo- 
Irprre, and anotner seat, said to be tbe oS^ring of Hnraas, tvbo live in Monzab More 
and ctner villages. Tacse diner samexrbat in their origin. The traction extant re- 
carcing them is that there a 'King knotrn by the name of Jodh Bai among the 
2't:>“n=, vho hroaghr- a handsome yoang Aheerin from Knntit and made her over to 
cne cf his cepenaaais. a Bais ChGttree, by rrhom she had Itto chDdreHj LnllaandBnha- 
c;>:r, vho beaame very strong and able-bodied men. As they set np a pole in Jodh 
r.ai's mas:, Trhiah olhers failed to do. they trere retrarded rrith the Lonoraiy distinction 
( f Bahadoor for their meriterioas achievement. 

^^c•rr ihiir ccseencants are alloTted io have iniermaniages, and to eat and drink 
tvith ether c3a?s« of Chnttrees. 

Tai? is the r.OTV carrent rerarding Hnrdas. that there vras a man hnown by the 
name ct Pargnsroy among the Slormns tribe, ~ho fonnd a netvly-bom male child in a 
por.-i, and brongh: him home and sarport-ed him. and named him Hnrdas, TThen he 
amred at raatnr.ty, he rras married by Pergasroy, and joined in his omn clan. Notv 
t.':r;r deseenaants are eebl-rated as Slormns, and they have free iaterconrse and relation- 
ship- triih other sects cf Chattrees. 

There is a sect of Ktchit Bhernhars inhabiting MonzabsSoodhtrar, Soc. Most of 
ta-tra among ints emss stnl retam their primary character, and make intermarriages 
am-r.g their cmn clan : and eome cf them foliotving the manners and castoms ol the 
Sarrrarea Brahmins, have mixed vrith them. 


BSNAP.BS, 
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fnllen in love with an Ahecr girl, sclUcd himself there and obtained a livelihood by 
cultivating land. The word iJhooehar .appears to be a compound word from hlmm^ land, 
.and /ar, a taker or tiller of it 

AViih reference to the .sub-divisions of c.aste.'!, the following has been .ascertained:—" 
— Arc dcscend.ants of Kuntra, a Brahmin, by his concubine, a Soodra woman, 
who followed the profcs.sion of making rhymes in praise of, or satires in condemnation 
of, the rondnet of person.s, and hence were called Bhnfs. 

Alum — Arc the descendants of the son of a Chultrec shive girl and a foreign wo- 
man nut of wc.llock ; these persons feed 6n.akc5 with milk on festival days, and hence are 
c;dlcd Aheens, from aJ, a snake, and htcr^ a lover. 

* 

Sonan — .Are the descendants of a n.itnra] son of a Vaisha. They followed the pro- 
fession of workers in gold, and hence were c.allcd Sonars. 

Kcorr.tef, — Bnttoo, the son ofa Clintfrce elavc girl, married the danghtcr of a Vaisha 
slave girl. 11 is descendants followed the profession of cultivating land, and were called 
Koorracc from the meaning of that word in Sanscrit “ to earn one's own livelihood.” 

Mulees—Are the descendants in wedlock of a Soodra man and a Vaisha girl. 
These two person,"; were employed liy a Br.nhmin to bring flowers and make flower neck- 
laces for the piojah of Dabco (a Hindoo goddess) : their descendants followed the same 
profestiori, and they were denominated Alalccs, from the word mal, a flower neck- 
lace. 

Are the dcscond.ints oftbc natur.ll son of a Vaisha. They were called 
'rumbolccs from the word tumloUf in Sanscrit, the leaf of the betel which they 
s..1d. 

A'a^.rrj.— -A Soodra named Duloin fell in love with a widow of the same caste, and 
in consequence they were excommunicated. Their descendants followed the profession of 
tarrying persons, and therefore arc called Kahars. 

Kocret.i and Kadiccf . — Arc the descendants of a Koormec and a Alalee girl out of 
wedlock. They were considered very expert in planting trees, and in time became a caste 
of themselves. 

IlnjjiiKs, or A'co.*, or ^'ap^fs —Are the descendants of the natural son of a Brahmin, 
a rc.’idcnt of Ncpaid, by a foreign woman. 

Mof'j.is, or Gondt—jirc tlic descendants of a natural son of a Soodra who was 
pul out of caste, save that be was only allowed the privilege of serving out parched 
grain. 

Kondoo IJnlwaies — Arc the descendants of the natur.!! son of a Soodra by a foreign 
woman. 

Gtirrerias.—A Koormce having been excommunicated from c.iste, went and lived 
in a forest, where he kept sheep and goats. His descendants arc the Gurrerias. 

JfMerias, or JofsSea — Are the descendants of the natural son ofa Brahmin and a 
Bhat wom.in, named Bliuddur; they followed the profession of astrologers, and were 
in consequ'enee denominated Jotshccs (astrologers), orBhuderia, from the name of their 
mother, Bhuddnr. 

lo/tars — Arc the descendants of a Koormce by his concubine, and, being workers 
in iron, were c.illcd Loliars. 

Diinees, or SooccMs. — ^A'’aishy, a slave girl, brought up two boys of unknown birth; 
their descciukuts followed the profession of tailors, and were called Sooeohiks, from the 
word soce, a needle. 

JSr//K/Wj— Arc the descendants of the natural son of a, Soodra. 

SI c 



Pt;!r7s, TH’ferjs, Kaserai, Z.-i/sarns, Maimart, SiirJiees (carpenter), Bfitsiars, 
JiTrah^ Kc<>;:(!eeghiri, Ootoohtcks, Momtirirs or Ckiferis, Suni/tecas (or eye doctor) — ^Are 
dciccndants of a Vaisliya prostitute, and have received their names from the different 
kinds of trades they follow. 

Scertcs — Are the descendants of Chnttrecs by a low-caste woman in wedlock. 

Sitrets—Xro descendants of a Koormee by a woman of unknown caste in wed- 
lock, and, having followed the profession of torch-bearers, were denominated Barees, from 
ijr, light. 

Kultrsrs, or KuHear* — .\re the deseendants of the natural son of an Ahecr, who fol- 
lowed the profession of distilling spirit. 

Ao.’-'jJAflrjt or Kenkars — Arc the descendants of the natural son of a Soodra and a 
Kaliar girl, and, as the}- followed the profession of making earthen vessels, they were 
Called Kooinbhars, from the word koombhy an earthen vessel. The word Ivonhar is 
a corruption of the word Kooinbliar. 

Pholees — Are the descendants of a Soodr by Chnltrec woman out of wedlock. 

K^rult or MiifMf, Njoniaf, Bitift, Pasee*, Bakeliaitf Dhnhirs, Sloosahara, Bhurs, 

Ihtr.Ci, Jluljlhkortior SirerjicrSj Ktttijnrs. — Rajah Ben, a Chnttrce, had a son named 
Kikhad, who w.is turned out by his father for some fault; his descendants are these 
castes, which have been denominated according to the trade or profession they follow. 

Tfklh . — Tlie descendants of a Koormee by a Vaishya slave girl out of wedlock. 
They followed the profession of extracting oil, and were called Tehlces from the word 
i;l, in Sanscrit, meaning oil. 

An Ahcer having killed a cow, was excommunicated; his de- 
scendants by a Koormee girl-and an Aheer girl out of wedlock are the Chamars and 
I)i‘<adlis. 

The above details have been received from Hnrannnd Pundit, formerly Hindoo 
liow Ollioor of the Court of the Sudder Dewanny nud Nizaraut Adawlut, and now a 
pouiiji’.cr in this district, and Giingadliur, Pundit of Benares. 
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GnAZEEPORE. 

o'npVt.l from Tehuhhfs' Beporis on the Prevalent CaUes in Ghazeepore. 
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was a great drnnlrardj and mismanaged his pergnnnah. ' His request fras granted : 
Tcekum Deo was deposed, and he was installed in his place, under the name of Bhour 
Singh. 

Amogh Ditchit’s sons imitated the warlike Imhits of the other Bajpoots, inter* 
married with Gowtnm, Donwar, &c.,' and, under the name of Bhoonjhars, inhabit the. 
pergunnahs of M.ahomdabad, Gurha, and Dchona. 

Ilylioiuns, in Tchsedee SulUaJi . — A hand of Bajpoots, descendants of Hyho, came' 
from the west under a leader whose name is not known. They gradually settled in 
Qodhua ^lanjhce, in Zillah Saurun, and when their numbers increased, they e^rpelled 
the Cheros aborigines of the place, by fighting a series of battles. They extended 
their acquisitions up to BuIIi.di, which was also .a portion of the Chero dominions. 
Cheros were eventually exterminated by the Hyhobnns. Dilapidated fortifications 
and ramparts arc still to he met with here and there in the Bulliaii and Beheea Per- 
gunnabs, which are said to he the works of the Cheros. The principal zemindars are ■ 
generallj' the Hj'hobnns, in the Bulliah Tehseel. 

Rughoohunsees, in TeheeJee Sg^pore , — Say that they are the descendants of Raj.ah 
Bughoo, of Oudh. They give out that they emigrated from Oudh, and took possession 
of Khcmporc, in Sydporc, where they are still to be found in abundance. 

Saingiirs, in Tehedcc RusrcJi . — ^The Saingurs of Busrah say th.at they came from 
Panceput, Kurnanl ; that they are the descendants of Singee Rishee, who lived in 
Kooroo Chetra, close to Delhi. The story is that Hur Tliafcoor and Beer Thafcoor, of' 
the family of Singhce Rishee, origiuall}' settled in Pergnnnah Bhudaon, in the Azim- 
gurh District. The Pergunnah of Luknepore (Busrah) was at that time in the pos- 
session of Raj Bhurs. 

The descendants of Hur Thiikoor and Beer Thakoor increased in numbers, and 
they wished to wrest the pergunnah of Lucknepore from the Raj Bhurs, whom they 
massacred by fighting several battles, and gained their object. The present zemindars 
of Luknepore are all Saingurs. 

Konsicha, in TehseeUe Also came from Paneeput, Kumaul, and took posses- 

sion of thepresent station of Ghazeepore. They say that their ancestor was Rajah Gadh, 
from whom Ghazeepore derived its present name. They also say that Rajah Chuttoor 
Sein, the son of Rajah Gadh, took possession of Kopachit. 

The zemindars of Burragaon, in Pergunnah Kopachit, are all Konsieks, and gave 
a lot of trouble in the mutinies. 


AJMEBE. 

Zfemorandtm by Major A. G. Davidson, Deputy Commissioner, dated 5\st May, XS66. 

The delay in the preparation of the report on castes has been chiefly caused by a 
suspicion that came upon the people, upon the slightest enquiries being made from the 
Canoongoes and heads of castes, as *to the object the Government had in view in mak- 
ing the enqmry. The people in these isolated districts are nearly as suspicious as those 
in the Native States, and very great care is necessary in conducting enquiries of this 
nature, for the most absurd, but still mischievous, rumours are at once spread. In the 
present instance it was rumored that Government intended turning all into one caste. 
The present time also is' unfortunate, and required still more caution and explanation on 
mj’ part, as in Marwar and round about rumours have for some time past been flying 
about that the Government intended disarming the Rajpoots, and Christianizing them 
in two years. I have obtained a certain amount of information, which I noV beg to 
submit. 
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2. Our prevalent castes are— 1st, Rajpoots, wlio are the original settlers of all this 

part of the country. The tradition is that they sprang direct from Bramha’s arms ; 
they were, however, the ancient rulers of the whole of Bajwarah. Of the other different 
branches of Hindoos we have the Uggurwallahs, Onswalls, Aheers, Suraogees, Dhollees, 
and small numbers of all Hindoo castes ; and in the Mhairwarrah District, the hlhairs 
and Mhairats. ' 

3. The TJggu^allahs give as their tradition that they were originally inhabit- 

ants of Agroha, in the Hissar District, and descended from Rajah Oograsein; that they 
took their name from the name of their town. , 

4. The tradition of the Onswalls is to the effect that they sprung from Rajpoots, 
and were originally inhabitants of Oushanugguree, inMarwar; that in Sumhut 116, 
a Jain Juttee came to the town of Oushanugguree, and, by the virtue of his holiness, 
restored to life the young Rajah, who had died ; that such faith was placed by the po- 
pulation in this Jain Juttee, that they embraced his religion and took the name of 
Ouswalls from theif town. 

5. The Aheers, too, also in these parts claim original descent from Rajpoots, but 
they can afford no worthy information. 

6. The Dhollees, also numerous in these districts as musicians and songsters, 
claim original descent from the Rajpoots. 

7. Of the Mhairs and Mhairats, the original settlers in the whole of the Mhair- 
warrah tract, and of whom, as being our peculiar and prevalent class, I will give as 
full an account as possible, we have only the tradition of their Bhats to depend upon. 
Colonel Hall, who was the first British officer who had any direct dealing with these 
tribes, took great pains to ascertain the origin of their race from narratives furnished by 
themselves. All circumstances so elicited have been recorded by the late Commissioner, 
Colonel Dixon, in bis sketch of Mhairwarrah, and I cannot do better than give in a 
condensed form the tradition of these peoples’ origin as reeorded by that officer in his 
sketch. He says,— “ Of the inhabitants of the Mugra or hilly tracts previous to the 
time from which the present ^Ihalrs date their origin, little seems to be known. It 
must have been a vast, impenetrable jungle, a refuge for all who had fled from the laws 
•is‘ their country, or had been ejected from castes by their brethren ; all these, on seeking 
the protection of the banditti of the hills, were received as brethren. Hence arose 
tliO extraordinary melange, dignified by the name of religion, at present professed by 
the Mhairs and Mhairats. Tlie Chundcia Goojurs were said to have inhabited the hills 
iu the luigbbonrhood of the ancient village of Chang, while the caste of Bhatee Raj- 
poots were located in Boorw.ah, and the hills nc.ar Kallinjur, S.'iroth, and Blmirlan were 
inhnhitod by Br.alimins. Further to the south-west, Burar and Chetanin, the Todgurh 
I’crgunnah, were peopled by Daecmahs and Dakul Mccnahs, 

The Jlhairs claim descent from Pirtheeraj Chouhan, who reigned in Ajmere earlvin 
tV.e twelfth century ; he was brather to Khanday Rao, King of Delhi. These two bro- 
tb'-rs, v.-iUi other Indian princes, defeated the x\fghan invader, Mahomed Choree, at the 
\ili:.gc of Siraurcc, on the banks of the Suruswuttce, about SO miles from Delhi. -The 
Afghan army was completely routed, and he marched out of Hindoostan. In two years, 
however, he returned with a large army, and in a contest the Hindoos w'ere defeated. 
Khanday Rao, King of Delhi, was killed, and Firthcc Raj taken prisoner and put to 
d. :.lh. Mahomed Choree, however, placed Pirlhcc Raj’s son, 1>y name Cola, upon the 
ll -on? of Ajmere. Pirthco R.aj, while reigning at Ajmere, attacked the city of Boondee, ■ 
t!.fn inhabited by tbe caste of Ilarra Rajpoots, and carried off h girl of* the c.aste of 
A‘awr.rrcc Mtcnahs, by name Schdeo, and gave her to his son, Jodh-la-khim, by whom 
had two rolls, named Unhul and Unoop. Jodh-Ia-khnn supposed his p.artncr to have 
l"ii c I pure caste until hb two sons were reaching manhood. He one night questioned 
I'. i. to her caitc, and, when told she was n Meencc; his indignation was great, and 



hf ttirneJ SMiiVs witli lifr Itvo .conn onf of liis Iioikc. The tnoUior nnd sons went to 
(^hnijj:, in Mhninvamh, nnd were r.'fcivcil liindly l»y ihc Cliumleylla Goojurs. For fivo 
j:<'n'’ration’* flio «l<-'r.'n<lnnl'; of linlitil nnd Unoop re.’iidctJ at Chnii", nnd aro reported 
!o Iirtve rwat'-i-iily rvij.'raiiii.'ili'd t1i<' G.nyiir:. 


In tlio fifth tn-o hnitljem xvore hom in llie family of Unhul, called Kanlia 

nnd Ka!a,at>d from them nro'o (wo'jrfatcaidc-t of Iliirnnd CJiectnli. Kanlia nnd Kola, 
thiv,t):h I air* ma'tvr i of Clmii;:, roiild find no Dll'* willin,': to marry with their children : 
tlntr j’n'*fT':iy wrrv* thrrrforo olili;;.'J to int'^rmarry atmn^it themselves, and soon be- 
came nmmreKi and p.-iwcrfiil. Kala went to Knlwara, in Meywar.nnd Kanhn remained 
nt Chan'T. r.nd hi'’ male (h - eeadanti h'rtan In marry inili'eriininafely with any woman 
cj'partunity threw in thrir tv.ay. Thii-! M.-ene-'^-, Hhednee Dahal Meeneaa, nnd other.-; 
li '.'T.me Mhair matron-t, TJieel.ari of Che-’l,ah« flotiri'die l, nnd from the deseendanU of 
Kanha 'pr.niir the iwmty.foar rl.am* of Mh-ain-, comprehended tinder the general 
di-*.in;;iii'htng title of Cli'-i-toh ; wiiih* the progeii}" of Kala also formed twent3’-four 
rep:*, tinder the e mmett denomination of Ihir. 


The-e fo:t\'-;5j:ht clan-; of Mhair/iori'pnall_vprore<'e(l the Hindoo religion. Of the 
< rigiii of the har/r-' family cf Mhnir.at-i who profc-; the Malnwncdan religion the follow- 
ihj: r.ccr-mi: i- given . 


A man named Ilerrah, a Cheetah, went to Hellii nnd tool: rervico tinder the 
limpejor Ahitngi-er. One night, being on .Centra* duty at the gatoof lliepal.ice, a Icrrific 
thundcr-rtvrm oretirred ; and, while the re^t of the guard Fought Fhclter in hnildings, 
lle. r.ih I ‘.e.f-d (.i;l firmly. Tiii-i cf-iif siciitiotw performanee of duly won for him the 
faaer i f the l;mpe;t r. He i'- relab d to h.avc raM,— " In (he M.arwnr longue, thet'c.all 
a r!e;:t roldif r / lej thi-: inanV title he heneeforth /-.if /, for ho has proved himself 
t tout , and bT.ave. " Scan after, IlnT.ah became a convert to Mahornedanism, nnd the 
limps t or br towrl upon Idm the name of Kata D.io.ad Khan. Hcer.ah aftcrwiirds 
return* d to hi* village of Chang, and nnatrying, lundesl down his adopted faith to a 
numfr.' pr-egen.v, find from a gr.andFan of hi-*, of the name of Mehra, was derived Iho 
name tiow berfie by the whole rcct— r/r,, Mhairats, 


We have abo c.ai tes of Moteoi and n.al:«il .'Mhairs. Of their origin, the following 
tr.'.dition is related .llharhan is thown to have originlilly been inhabited b}' Dr.-thmins, 
and this dl-trict bad been a tlicrinighfare for Ibinjars. It is nflirmed that a Bunjara 
xrcma.’i went to the fell of .a certain Bt-mgee, ;vho Jived in n cave in a motinlain, sinco 
c.aUed Mohtil, where rho was delivered of twin boys. She declared Uooglidas.s, the B^'- 
ragec, to be tin ir fatlu r. He w.as vert’ indignant, and turned ber and licr children adrift. 
She was nv' ived and i lieltescJ by a Br.-ibiitin, where she remained a considerable time. 
The (win brotbem, wbcit tild enough, wen* cinplojvd by the Brahmin to fend bis cows 
at gr;ir.e. It is related that these bot’s hilled one or mure of the sacred cows. The old 
Bralitnin w.i* fo enraged tli.at be drove the mother and sons out of Uio place. In the 
fifth gencratiuii of the progeny of iheso boj’.s-, one Mokul was born, who, having con- 
ceived a hatred cif the Bralimins of Bharlan for their treatment to bis progenit-ors, 
wagi'd war ag.iinst them, ina«.saered nearly all of them, ami liimsclf took the district 
of Bharlan. Tliis individual still iniicli venerated b}' the Mliairs, and the monuktin 
where the Bunjanin brought forth the twin founders of his race was named .Moknt, 
.after him. Hois worshipped cspocia% bj* the iMofees who .still inhabit the Bharhan 
district. A Hwhiniit who escaped the above slaughter in Bharlan fled to the village of 
Burar, then inhabited by Daknl Jlcenas. Ho throw nsido hi.s caste, and look a girl 
of the Mccncc ca.sto as a wifo, from whom hove spniug eventually the several clans of 
l).akul Mlmir now extant.” 


8. I think there can belittle doubt that our Mliairs nnd Mliairats all originally 
spning from llajpools, who from various causes had to seek shelter in tho hills. Even to 
this day the phj-eiquc of theso men .closely resembles that of the H.sjpoots : they are a 
tall, filout, handsome, and well-mado raco of men, quite dillcreut to tho general race of 
nmall hill men, such ns the Bhecls, &o. 
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the , other, that they ’fled to the cast, and received some territory from the neighbouring 
chiefs (whoever they wero") in the Budhoe Pergunnahs. Several bazaars and villages beari 
the name of the last and greatest Bhur King, the Rajah Leelec. 

Remains of old Bhur forts and towns are' not uncommon in the pergnnnah of Khy- 
rjigurh, south of the Tonso River. This is a wild jungly country, where the Bhnrs pro- 
bably remained undisturbed long after they wore expelled from the more civilised tracts. 
They were finally extirpated or driven from these tracts by the ancestors of the present 
Manda Rajah. There were Bhurs also in the Arail and Batrah Pergunnahs, but they 
were dispossessed by Chuttree Hindoos from the nortUern districts of Hindoostan, fol- 
lowers and soldiers of the Mahomedan.invaders. 

Perhaps I have digressed too long to relate what is now known of a bygone race ; 
but the history of some existing castes merges into their history ; one is incomplete 
without the other. 

Three influential local castes or clans claim an admixture of Bhur blood. Thete 
arc the Bhurors, Gurhors, .and Tikoits. The two former are not numerous or influen- 
tial ; they ore landed proprietors in the southern portions of this district, and appear 
to be a connecting link between the higher castes, who are generally landed proprietors, 
and those inferior castes whoso lot is servitude. 

Tho Tikaits are numerous, and possess much influence : they arc decended from one 
of three Chowhan leaders under a Bhur chieftain. 

One of these Chowhans carried off his chief's daughter. The descendants 'from this 
mixed alliance are Tikaits, and ate still proprietors of a portion of ithat Bhur chief’s • 
possessions. 

Their relatives, descended from tho other two Chowhan chiefs, without the Bhur 
cross, arc Kuraits and Putaits. ' These are simply Chowhans ; the origin of their surname . 
is'untraccablo. ' 

Of Hindoo tribes of the higher classes, all, without exception, claim .their descent 
• from Oudh or the northern provinces of Hindustan, Their emigration to this dis- 
trict was in most instances of comparatively recent date ; and tho cause of their coming 
was almost always the same, — they were soldiers or adventurers. 

Thakoors, Chowhans, and Chuttrees are the generic names 'which include all tho 
various sub-divisions of these Hindoo colonists. These are the warrior castes which in 
former days composed all native armies. The heads of all these clans commanded their 
oWn raeu in the armies of Hindoo invaders, or were refugees from tho early Mahome- 
dan conquerors, or, in later days, follower^ of their fortunes. Each clan seems to have 
settled in its nllotlcd portion of the conquered country, and tlic ancient limits of each 
portion aro still pretty accurately defined. 

Those who claim consanguinity with tho Oudh tribes ore n.aturally to be found in 
the tr.ins-Giingos porgimonhs, which formed a portion of the Nnwabi' territory-; those 
who claim a common ancestry with the Rajpoots of Mynpoory and other tribes in-tho 
Upper Doab districts are to bo found in tho Doab pergunnahs. 

The soutlicm pcrgnnn.'ihs arc more sparsely peopled than any other portions of this 
district; but almost every landed proprietor is of one of the foreign clans or castes, 
aliens from far-off countries. As it is my object to confine myself to describing any 
jitcnliar local castes, or explaining any strango class nomenclature, I will say no mote of 
liiL>s;numcrousand generally prevalent classes, who are to be found in every district. 

Tho more one enters into this subject, tho less real cause one finds for the endless 
ramifications of caste ; a more accident, a nickname, a legend, a personal qualification, 
a li.cality — jven the number of members of a family, is sufficient to separate a family, 
•'■.'iv-u aftoewards assumes and receives all the distinctions of a separate caste, - 
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Tho most notable Hindoo in the district is the Eajah of Manda— a direct descend- 
ant of Rajah Jcychund, of Kunouj. Ho is a Chuttrcc. Rajah Jcyohund was defeated 
and killed by Sultan Shahah-ood-deen Choree in 1193 A.D. Some of bis family and fol- 
lowers fled to these southern district?, and settled in portions of what are now Joun- 
pore, Benares, Jlirzaporc, and Allahabad. These large possessions have dwindled down 
to the estates now held in this district alone. 

Akin to the ^landa Rajah is the Rajah of Dyah : he is of the Gurwar clan, an in- 
fluential sub-division of the Chuttree caste. I believe this is purely a local clan. 
These are Cbandcrbanscc Chuttrees, or descendants from the moon, in contradistinc- 
tion from the Soorujbansccs, or descendants from the sun. There is rivalry between 
these two castes, and I believe they have nothing in common. The Soorujbansees 
and Cbandcrbansecs are as widely known as Hindooism itself. 

South of the Jumna is to be found the only colony of Pnrehar Rajpoots. They 
came from Mynpoory. They are of that caste who murder their female children; and 
it is certain they must have adhered to this custom of their clan until a quite recent 
•date. It may be as wcR to notice here that they have been under constant but un- 
obtrusive supervision for the last 25 3 'ears; and though they may still at heart cherish 
their old custom, it is certain they have ceased to practice it, for the recent Census 
shotvs that their female children bear a just proportion to their sons. 

In their neighbourhood, in the Barrah Fergunnah, are some Bun Beis .families. 
The ^*Beis ’’proper are Oudh Chuttrees. These are of that clanalso, and the aflSx "Bun” 
is to commemorate the fame of their leader in former days, under whom they extermi- 
nated the Bhur and Colo residents of the jungle (5uu), and took possession of .their vil- 
lages. 


The Bugheyl clan are represented by the Rajah of Barrah. He claims a common 
descent with the hlahatajahof Rewahandthe Chief of Eotah, from a Goojerat chief, by 
name Bughesdeo, who, in Sumbut 606 or 1,300 years, was a pilgrim from Goojerat to 
the Hindoo shrines in Northern India. The pilgrimage, according to tradition, was 
abandoned by this famous chief, who seized on Kitwee, Banda, and the southern portions 
of this district, which formed the original possessions of one of his sons, from whom the 
Barrah Rajah claims his descent. The name of Bugburdeo, and the name of the clan 
Bugheyl, ” have a common derivation in the legend — that this famous warrior chief 
was fed when a child ou a tigress’ milt It is the notion of a savage to prefer this to 
^hc more natural food of an infant; but the whole clan take great pride in this quaint 
tradition — a Bugheyl may not marry but with a Bugheyl, under penalty' of excommuni- 
cation. The most notorious gang of dacoits who for three generations has infested the 
south -of this district are of this clan, and this claim of consanguinity with the Bewah 
'Maharajah has ensured their constant protection in his territories: and certainly the 
savage nature of the prototype of their race has pervaded the acts of these noted rob- 
bers. Each of their feats has shown the extremes of craft, treachery, and the meanest 
cowardice. When armed and in numbers they have murdered the single .aud unarmed ; 
they have beaten women and killed, children. 

In Fergunnab Meh there is a caste called **,Tassaiyah, ” whose cognomen is sus- 
ceptible of explanation. They were Chuttrees of Etawah ; and tradition has it that the 
founder of this clan was sent by Timoor Shah to take possession of a tract of country 
from. the Bhurs: this was done; and the name Tusseyah is a eormption of “Teg 
£IiaAigai" the sword of the King, explanatoiy alike of the nature of the mission and 
its originator. 

, ( • 

Tlio Chundel is an out-caste Bugheyl, excommunicated for having intermarried 
with a Rajpoot, and having thus disgraced his tribe. 
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The Brahmin olisto'nrfi fow~Mis§or,' Towaroc, DoobDyj'Ch’owLoy, Sookool, Pandc}', 
and so'forlh. ’These came from Knnouj and other notodllindoo oilics, citherns followcrii 
of the. fighting' castes or by invitation from Hindoo chiefs.. There is but one family 
whose pronomcn requires noticb and explanation. The - Ohuppuu Fahdcy are merely 
the fifty-six. (c/h(p^k») grandsons of one prolific Brahmin in the Knrr.'ih Pergunnah. 

One numerous and influential clan of Brahmin landed proprietors are called' Chow- 
drecs. This is generally a title, more than a caste name. They have largo possessions 
on the bank of th’o Ganges. Their story is that their founder was a saint from Goruck- 
pore. 'In a great strait, a Mnhomcdaiv King at Jhooscc required the prayers of all pious 
men. ' This* Brahmin’s prayers wore oonsidcred of snob' oflicacy .that lie received in re- 
ward 84 villages, still peopled by liis descendants ; but tbeir loyalty has departed from 
them^ for they arc a generation of rebels. 

The Kayoths are numerous in Pergunnah Kurrab. They seem to have been the 
marked recipients of favor from the Mnhomodan Emperors. The Onuoongoeships of 
several pergunnahs, and other possessions, were given to several families of Delhi Kav- 
eths. 

Tlicro is one family of Kayeths in Knrrah who arc apostates to Mahomedanisrti. 
This was either to obtain or to retain a Canoongoesbip. The Canoongoeshipisgone, but 
they are still Mahomedans, though Uiey retain the. Kayeth. customs ns far ns is compa- 
tible with their now religion. 


There are a few instances of a compulsory convereion from Hindooism to Mabo- 
medanism. - In one family the Mnhomcdnn title of wns'givcn to an apostate 

Tussoyah (Tog Shnhiga) ; the others are called Bnghoyl Mnhomed/ins. The cause of 
the Mullick’s oonvorsion was simply imprisonment for non-payment of revenue' to 

Delhi. lie never paid, but obtained his freedom by aposthoy. • • ’ . ■ ' • - 

The Bugbeyl Mahomedans are descendants of a Rewnh chief, a staunch ndliorent 
of Akbur Shah. Akbnr Shah in return for his service gave the Bugheyl chief whatever 
country he could obtain from the Bhurs across the Ganges ; and the Bugheyl chief, out 
of gratitude, npostnoisod. ’ 


In Chail there is one clan of Cliowhan Mahomedans, and, strongest of all in Meh 

Pergimuali, in Musareo village, is-a colony of professed .Syuds, whose Hindoo nneestr^ 
IS undoubted. •••-(.aury 

There is more roliablo history and less wild tradition in the accounts of the pure 
Mahomedan races., -To behove their own accounts, there is nota racoof western or 
pulaUon' “ ropresented in its original purity in the Mahomedan po:- 

There arc four porgannahs udicre the chief proprietors are all Mahomedans-' these 
aio— Syuds m Kuralleo, Sheiks ra Chari and Meh; and Rownroe Pathans in Clmil 1 

Sabab-ood-decn; and the migority stale that their nroeonitom^^ 

400 years hy the laler M^heLan &'pe-r,t trilhin 

If I am to believe the aoconnts before me, scaroolv a nation .in A o* • * 

by these people. There are tribes from Arabia Persia Susfn, 
nnd Toorkistan — individuals whoso diroet on J t ‘ e ’ Bokhnr.i, 

and Otanee, . fe» wh etodi 
tee «h, sprang Pram the Brst . 7,1 

they .were Lt^lahlished • ml e Sl ''■'"”5“ 

e.dahn .,1 me 1: 

tnlcs. ' ® intaot from any alliances with otlieP 
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The first Syufi is reported to have been a wandering pilgrim, by name Kootub-ood- 
doon, of Medina. His wanderings took him to Kurrah, in the Kurrah Pergunnab, 
where ho was illtrealed by Bajah Jeyehnnd. In retaliation this wandering saint induced 
Shahab>ood>dccn to invade the country. The saint accompanied the invasion, and took 
possession as a conqueror of Kurrah itself. A mohullah in that town is called after him 
to this day. 

Perhaps it w’ill be as well to reject the fanciful legend of the insulted saint and his 
revenge, and to assume that Kootub-ood>.deen was a man of mark in the invading forces. 
His direct descendants still live in Kurrah, and have property in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. 

The Kuralco Syuds claim a far niore recent origin. They must have been a nu- 
merous, ns well as an influential, band, for the greater portion of the Kuralee Pergunnah 
belongs to them. They settled on their present possessions about 1450 A. D., in the 
time of Bcloli Lodi. They claim to be of pure Persian extraction. 

The pergunnah of Chail is almost entirely owned by diflhrent tribes of Mahome- 
dans. The times of their settlement in their new possessions are as various as their races. 
There are some influential Syuds, but the generality are Sheikhs. 

The village of Muhgaon w.rs the stronghold of the most influential of all these 
Jfahomedan families. In the reign of Shah Mahmood of Ghnznee, one Salar Baha-ood- 
deen took possession of this village. His tomb is still shown there, and his direct de- 
scendants still reside there; butbj' the inexorable sale law, or by confiscation, their pos- 
sessions have gone from them. In later daj’s their most conspicuous representative was 
Moulvce Leakut Ally, now in hiding, and a proclaimed rebel. 

The proprietors of the Bisowna Talooqua are Syuds, colonists since the time of 
Shahab-ood-deen. Their groat ancestor was Ubbiis, alumhurdar, or spear-holder, in the 
array of Emam Hossein, in the battle of Kurbellah. In this vilLage, as in many others 
also, is shown the tomb of their founder, Asasoodeen. 

In Scoundah village the inhabitants are chiefly of Arab extraction, though some 
few claim a descent from one Mob.aruk Shah, who came with Sultan Shahab-ood-deen 
from Ghorc. 

The Pawun and Hosscinporc people claim a high origin — no less than a direct 
descent from Siddeek Akbur, the first Caliph of the Prophet. 

In Mulrdooraporc the proprietors are Arabs ; and thus traditions and scraps of 
history ascribe a distinguished foreign origin to all the principal Mahomedans in this 
pergunnah. By far the greater number were followers of Shahab-ood-deen. It is diffi- 
cult to believe they were all of such note and importance ns their descendants declare 
they were; probably they were hordes of adventurers and rifF-raif of every town in 
Asia, without one re.all}’ high-born chief amongst them. 

Syud Sorawun, as its name implies, was a Syud colony. Their founder was a pure 
adventurer — no immediate follower of Shahab-ood-deen, but one attracted from Arabia 
by the fame’ of Shahab-ood-deen’s conquests. He came, with 7,000 Arab horsemen at 
his back, to seek service under the great conqueror, and seized on Syud Sorawun. But 
in time the Syuds quarrelled with some of their followers (it was about an insult offered 
to a sliive girl) ; and the Syuds abandoned the village in a body, and proceeded to con- 
quer for themselves some other possessions across the Ganges. A curse is to this day 
hanging over the head of all this clan if they in any way make use of any product of 
that village from which, SOO years ago, they departed in anger. 

- There are several large villages near to and'iucluding Alumchund owned by an 
influential race, the descendants of Kazee Hissam-ood-deen, who was a descendant of 
the First Caliph and a Brahminee woman. This famous woman was the mother of 

3i c 
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twelve sons, wbo founded the caste of the Chuppnn Brahmins, whom I have above-men- 
tioned. She was carried of by Kazee Hissam-ood-docn; and had four more sons by' him. 
The descendants, whether Brahmin or Mnhomedan, still retain all their old villages, 
and are notorious for a most strict observance of all their ancient religious .and family 
customs, and marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this city arc the pure descendants of the only 
Afghan colony in the district. They are ■ Pathans from Chuk Iluzanah, in Cabtil. 
They state they were originally refugees in Hindustan, after some great defeat of their 
tribe in Cabul ; and they were established in various parts of his possessions by Akbar 
Shah. The settlers in this place were destined for some far-off country in Bengal ; but 
the rains overtook them here, and they were permitted to remain. They divided ; and 
one portion found their waj'back to Cabul ; the .remaining portion is called the Eradut 
Kheyl. They have extensive possessions in Arail, received in lien of pay from one of 
the Mahomedan Emperors j but they arc a degenerate race, with every Fathan vice, 
and but few of the very few Pnthan good qualities ; and their estates and influence 
are fast wasting away. There is a Sjnid colony in Darngunge, established there in 
Akbar’s time. They came from Bokhara about 1570 or 15S0 A. D., and settled in 
Darngunge when the great embankment protecting the city from the Ganges was 
erected. The name Darngunge was given from Darn Shikoh, son of Shabjehan. 

In the suburb of Bahadoorgungc is to be found n colony who settled there in the 
time of Shabjehan, in 164<S. In Ehooldab.'id arc the followers of the Ameer Khoosro, 
son of Jehangeer. In the suburb of Shahrarabnugh, the old confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna, is a colony from Jonnpore, established in the reign of Mahomed Shah 
(1719 A. D.}; and there appears little else to note regarding the Mabomedans in the 
Doab Fergunnahs. 

Across the Ganges, in Kewaee, are a few, and in Mch there are many, Mahomc- 
dan colonies. 

The Syuds of Aswah arc descended from an Arab ancestor, from Medina. How 
ho found his way here is not related; but there were men of note in his family, for one 
of them was an influential Soobadar in the days of Mahomed Shah, from whom the 
family obtained twelve villages rent-free.- Of these, but one, Asw.'ih, remains. 

The Sheikhs of Talooqua Utraow and Jasurpore claim descent from one Sultan 
Ibrahim, a King of Bokhara. He abdicated bis throne, and became a wandering mendi- 
cant, emigrating with his family from Bokhara to Delhi. Theiioe his family emi- 
grated to Jonnpore, and Sooltan Ibrcahim Shirkee, of Jonnpore, made one of them the 
Kazee of the Pergunuah Meh, giving him the whole pergunnah as a jagheor. The 
present proprietors are the Kazeo’s direct descendants, residing in Bewnec or Bownuk- 
abad, so called in commemoration of their distinguished ancestor. 

In this pergunnah, in Kurrah and adjoining villages, are the Syuds, who some 
250 years ago, as I have above related, departed from Synd Surawan, in Chail, and con- 
quered these villages from the Bhurs. 4 

The Toorkoman race are represented in the zemindars of Talooqua Mnsarce, for- 
inerly a jangle wiiste, presented as a suitable reward to his Toorkomiin followers by 
Shah Ala-od-deen Ghorec. 

There is a sect called Sheikh Ulwes in Burgut village. Tliey arc descended from a 
Kornsanee ancestor, who, thongh originally a servant, rose to be a Dewan, and some 
400 years ago acquired this village. 

The last requiring mention are the Bugheyl Mahomedans of Talooqua Julalpore, 
descendants of Rajah Tekhun Singh Bugheyl, of the house of ttewah. How he was' a 
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Fuppovlor of Akbar SUab, and bow be apostaciscd, bave been already related. After 
b)s conversion be assumed the name of Slorbur Sbab, but retained tbe Hindoo title of 
Tlajab. It is an influential clan to ibis day. 

It is reported- that all these numerous races keep entirely to themselves. Family 
pride seems to be the cause of this seclusion, though there seems but little beyond mere 
accident to be proud of. Each tribe thinks all others beneath the honor of an alliance. 

Regarding the numerous inferior tribes of M.ahomedans, it miiy generally be 
assumed that they were Hindoos of the lower classes, forcibly converted to Mahome- 
danism. 


AtiiAnAnAD CoLnscTonsnir : 
The m March, 1S67. 



G. RICKETTS, 

CoHeetor. 



j-rietary c-'nimunitic*, have often been included at the last Settlement in one mchal, 
and reckoned as one township. On the other hand, several of what were then calhd 
independent and settled as separate mehals. belong all to the same community, 

who rcsiJe in the same village, and who hold to {his (h^ (though the mehals are 
r.vowedly distinct) large tracts in commonalty,— to say nothing of largo portions of 
their lands being khethil. 

-1. Misapprehensions owing to these difficulties caused a diversity of enumera- 
tion, but no actual errors. The obvious and only possible nile was “ whatever was call- 
ed a township at Settlement, that, and tliat onU’, call a township now;” and in accord- 
ance with this principle our returns have been made np in the sndJer station. As 
regards the mofussil, no numeric.!! error affecting the Census totals could result, since, 
although differences existed in the asihod of enumeration, still every house and person 
jfji ep'jHj counted under both systems. Jfeery enclosure and crery house was perma- 
nent! v numbered, and the numbers entered in Ikts, with the names of the house-owners, 
and these lists (for every single hamlet, village, &c.,) re-tested on the spot, to see tlnifc 
fery house and enclosure did actually hoar some number, that no two bore the same 
m:mbcr, and that there was really a house bearing erery number entered in tbe list. 

Ti. Simple as this seems in writing, this was the great wort of the Census ; it 
occupied several months, and gave a firm basis to all subsequent operations. Its cor- 
rectness was tested separately in every pergunnah by one or more Europc.an Officers, 
the Superintendent of Police, &c. Besides enclosures and honscs, on these first lists 
v.-cre noted peraos, gh.fits, &c., — in fact, all places at which people might be, and for an 
c-x-itnination of which on the night of tbe Census provision had to he made. 

C. Thongh the Educational Department kindly put all the village school-masters 
at onr disposal, and though every official available avas made use of in some capacity 
or .inother, we experienced much difficulty in procuring the required number of 
rn«mcrator.s ; and several of the volunteers did their work so cjirelcssly, that, but for 
the system adoptcl, the Censm! would have contained a large element of error. 

7. As it was, all the papers were ready, and had been fully filled in by Putwa- 
ro’s, seh>-vl-ma5tors, S:o., and had been thoroughly tested by responsible officials be- 
fore the d.nto fixed. All the volunlcor enumerators had to do, was to go round from 
house to hou'o, and see that at the hour fixed the houses really contained the eraei 
numbers cntero-,1 in tboir lists, or, if not, make the necessary corrections; yet several of 
them cave in their panors unverified, some scratched them .nil over with hieroglyphics, 
» 'nielo- t, .and mo^l diiticd them. Luckily wc placed no great dependence on them, 
aud tbe next morning all tbe doubtful ones were looked up and re-tested or re-drawn. 


b. During the ii-'x! f.utaigbt the village .and town returns were extensively 
ti'ito'l, not only by lb? Tob-vldars and their subordinates, but by .all the Civil officials 
of tbe dUtrict. Tbe system of numwring adopted enabled us to test, in the most 
manner, ill? corroelnes* of tbe returns; .and I. am of opinion Ibat the a-illago 
and t w.-a return', as finally aeecptod, are .as nearly accur.atc as could be hoped for. I 
r.;te tb.it tbe t«ting avas not confined to re-ennmerating the population in 
t ve.'v I;?".-.', anl .a-eert.aining the c.au'c of every discrcp.aney between the (1) prepara- 
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16» According to tbe printed 'Censns Report of 185&j the townships and popula- 
tion of the district stood as follows 

A’o. of ToicnsMjis. Population. 

1,495 6,10,965 

hut corrected to present limits, adding what we received from Fnttehgurh, and deduct- 
ing what we transferred to Jlynpoory in 1857, and, moreover, correcting the mistakes 
made at the last Settlement between hulkas and monzahs, we should have— 

• TomsMpt. Population. 

Excluding 85 uninhabited (see Statements 

111. and IV.), 5,87,950 

While the present Census gives, ... 1,473 €,26,444 

Shewing an increase of ... ••• 38,494 

or 6-54 per cent, in tbe 13 years that have elapsed since we last nnmbered the people. 

17. Slow as this increase at first sight seems, I cannot consider it altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Taking the population of England and Wales in 1861 at 20,061,725, then being 
about 344 to the square mile, we find the percentage of increase as follows 
From 1801-1811 1811-1821 1821-31 1831-41 1841-51 1851-61 
14 18 16 14 13 less than 12 

18. Now, of course, over a large tract of country (though not in towns), after a 
certain density is attained, the thicker the population, the smaller will yearly be the 
percentage of increase: in modern phraseology, the struggle for existence will 
increase in intensity. Even dividing our total population over our whole area, 
we have already (sec Appendix 1.) no less than 384 to the square mile; while if it is 
borne in mind that, putting aside ordinary barren plots, suoh as occur elsewhere, ■ 
agerogating about one-fifth of the whole area, there remains still rather more than one- 
filth of the district which is utterly uninhabitable, unculturable, and almost untra- 
vcrsa\)lc ravines and dense dhftk jungle, it will bo admitted that this number 364 very, 
imperfectly represents the real* density of the popuktion within that area in which 
incrcx«e is possible. We could not, therefore, under the most favorable circumstances, 
have expected a very large percentage of increase on so dense a population. 

19. In reality, between the two Censuses comes tliat sad hiatui, valde d^endus— 
the great and memorable break in settled government which, for the space of more 
than a year, plunged this district, in common with others, into a state of civil war and 
anarchy, and cnt-ailcd, directly and indirectly, tbe sacrifice even here of thousands .and 
tliousands of lives. Setting aside the men, the mortality amongst young children and 
women in those times was notoriously excessive ; numbers of villages, with all their 
grain, were burnt, and fright, exposure, and want of food did their wonted cruel work. 
It will be observed that it is just in Dulellnnggur, where the warfare raged the fiercest 
and the longest, tlmt the percentage is the lowest — 3'85, as compared with 8'27 in 
r.tav.ali, and O' lG in Phuppoond, where, owing to circumstances, not one blow was ever 
struck or village burnt. 

20. The low percentage of incro.isc in Bidhoonah (only 4'llj presents at first 
s .rae difficulty, because, Ibough the Rooroo Rajah turned rebel, and though rapine and 
warfare occasionally disturbed this pergunnah, the latter never rose to a sulficicnt height 
to r..‘c3aiit for the v.ast difTerence of rate observable between Bidboonab on the one 

1, and I’hnrpoond, Etawah. and Bliurtcnab on the other. Manv of the BidlmnnnTi 
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1 S5i Consu*!— of Ihnt porh’on, n{ least, of the FutloliRnrh District which has been trans- 
ferred to Elawah— was rather too liigl», nncl flint this has tended to keep the apparent 
rale of increase in the nidhoonah pcrKiinnali below its real level. Another thing to 
be noticed is that this I’crgunnah and Dulollnnggnr contain a larger percentage of Tha- 
koora than any of the others, and that tho Tlinkoors of the two localities are a more 
lawless ret, and were more implicated in the crimes of the rebellion than any of the 

rest of (he inhnhitants of the district. They did not do much in Didhoonah, hut they 
went aw.iy to fight and plunder olsowhcro ; and numbers even of well-known men have 
never returned. Iixstly, it is amongst tho non-agricullurisls,— especially the traders, 
artisans, &e.,— -that (ho increase is chictl}' ohscrv.nhle, whereas the percentage of these 
classes is lower in Itidhoonah than in most of the others, being only 33 to 40 in 
Ktnwali, 41 in Dulellnupgur, 30 in Phuppoond, and 33 in Bhurtcnali. 

SI. T.aking all things into consideration, this increase of rather more than G| per 
rent, will prohahly appear satisfactory, .and may in all likelihood exceed the increase ob- 
servable in some at least of our ot her districts. To tho railroad probably we owe somewhat; 
but I confess that I at least cherish the hope that the peculiarly lenient and conciliatory 
policy pursued here throughout the disturbances,— the construction of largo and com- 
modious new market-places at Elawnh, Piinppoond, and three other places in the district, 
coupled with the opening out of 400 miles of new road,— may not have altogether failed 
to cantrihutc to the rcsulL Certain facts connected with the increase deserve notice. 
Though its exact limits at the past and present Census wore not the same, still for many 
pnrpofcs the district remains nrlually little changed. We transferred a purely agri- 
cultural tract , without a single town, hut with a main road running through it, and with 
romc pretty large villages: we received a pnrely ngricnllural tract, n'ithout a single 
road, and with scarcely any place bigger than a hamlet, though some of tho townships, 
such asTakahiCxhiliit, owing to the multitude of their hamlets and oullj'ing farmsteads, 
a consiileraltle papulation. 

22. This transfer cannot materially have afTected the nature of the population; if 
anything, however, the change should have incro.ascd tho proportion of agriculturists : 
.an it i«, the proportion of non -agriculturists appears to have incrc.a5cd. 

In lSii2, the pcrcent.age of the agricultural on the tot.al population w.is 07*2. 

In ISfifi, this percentage (sec Appendix I.) is only 01*59. Now, from careful 
cnquirie.«, I do not think that our present classification differs materially from that 
edspUd in practice at the last Census, and I therefore conclude that there has, bond fide, 
been a grc.atcr apparent incre.ase amongst the non-agricult ur.al classes. 

23. This is due to two causes. During these past 13 years, the Ganges Canal, with 
all its bridges, escapes, &c., and with hundreds of miles ofrajbuhns, — the Railway, with 
its constant demand for svorkraen'and wood, — have crept across tlie district; and since 
1850 I have gradually opened out a net-work of more than 400 miles of roads, with 
more than 1,000 bridges and culverts, to say nothing of constructing large market- 
places in all the princip.al towns, now public otTiccs of every description, &c., &c. A large 
class of day-laborers has thus been created ; the poorer and less successful cultivators, 
tired of the hitler, never-ending struggle ng.ainBt starvation and tho village usurer, 
cleared all past accounts by absconding and seeking employment on public works. 
Thus the non-agricnltural classes have been certainly reernited from tho agricultural ; 
and, despite the general increase in the popniation, the actual number of cultivators may 
possibly have diminished, or, atany rate, remained stationary. In 1S52, each agricultu- 
rist on the average held only 1*35 acres of cultivated land; in 1805 he holds. 1*393 acres. 

24. Tlie interpretation of this slight change is complicated by the consideration 
that if much nncultivated land had been brought under cultivation during this period, 
the increased area per head wonid not be incompatible with an increase even amongst 
the agricallnrists. If, however, any reliance can be placed on the returns of cul- 
tivated and culturablo lands sabmitted at tho last Census, there .has been a decrease, 
and not nn increase, in the former, and, consequently, a marked decrease in the 

B 
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number of agriculturists. This appears still more likely from the fact that, according 
to the old limits of the district, we had in 1852, 4,10,694 agriculturists, out of a total 
of 6,10,065; while, according to the new limits, we have in 1855, 8,85,868 agricultu- 
rists only, out of a total of 0,20,444 ; and it is an unquestionable fact that we have 
now in this district, according to the lowest estimate, from 4,000 to 6,000 adult'hiale 
laltorcrs, representing from 12,000 to 15,000 of all ages and sexes, who have during 
the last 8 or 10 years seceded, to our knowledge, from the cultivating classes. 


25. . Another, though minor cause of increase amongst the non-agriculturists, 
has been the increase of trade consequent on the opening of several large now market- 
places and grain marts, in which the traders of Pnrmokabad, Gwalior, Shind, Myn- 
poory, and Cawnporc now occupy shops. 

26. Other changes, probably indicative of an improved condition of the people, 
may be here noticed. There are fewer people than formerly in each enclosure, fetver 
in each house. Thus we bad— 

Per enclosure. Per house. 

In 1852, ... ... 7-26.. 5'03- 

In 1865, ... ... 6*84 4*65 

Has this any connection with the increase of the non-agricnltural classes ? I can- 
not tr.acc the coincidence in other districts, but here it would seem that, in proportion 
as the percentage of agriculturists in any pergunnah is high, nearly in the same propor- 
tion arc the dwellings crowded. 


27. Tlic progress that has been made agricnlturnlly in the district since the Set- 
Her.rnt is very considcraldc *. more than 13,000 acres of so-called barren land and some 
75,000 of cuUumblc waste have been reclaimed. Per contra, there has been an apparent 
increase of nearly 8,000 acres of unasscssed land (laMiraj), In reality, some 3,600 

acres of what was lahhiraj at Settlement has since been 
resumed or assessed (atife Appendix IV.), while lands as per 
margin have been granted rent-free as rewards for loyalty 
or assumed for various public purposes, and thus included 
amongst non-rent-paying lands. 


r!nnt< 

lUllway 

Ctnil, ... 

Rod'll, M< 
... 

( i'irif Arjicrdi* IV.) 


7,Sf.2 

i,n3a 

l.CSS 

8S 

21? 


*2'^. The district is entirely a Hindoo one,— the Mnhomedans little exceeding 5 
p.'r rent, of the wholq population. The predominant castes arc, as will be seen from 
the subjoined table, llrabmins, Chumars, Aheers, and Thakoors : 


Aflfrc of Castes. 



Percentage on total 
Population m 

Brahmin, 


••• 

... 14*39 

Chumar, 


% 

••• 

... 12*78 

Ahcer, 


• •• 

... 10*66 

Thahoor, 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 8*42’ 

Kachee, 


••• 

... 7*08 

Lodhee, 

... 

••• 

... 5*00 

JIi»c:llancous Hindoos, 

Total, 

... 5^*33 

•*. 36*38 

Mahomedans, 


• •• 

... 5*29 




100*00 




The proportion which the numbers of the two seres bear to each other so 
nuVriilly aiTxti the moral, social, and physic.il welfare of the people, that the (to 
l.vsrrp 'an i !*ir) abnorm.il deficiency of females revealed by the present Census cannot 
I'* p.’.*^l over in rilenoe. The facts collected by Sykes, Balfour, and others, hadpre- 
l*dto thr coaelusion lint in IndLi «thc males greatly outnumber the females 
ar-'. ,:h,l »->:•. un ler 12 years of age, and arc also in excess to a greater or less extent 

a- .f. ; er.*,j:.' ropulat'.or.." The recent Census in this district • entirely confirms 
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this conclusion. 553 P®*" wljotc population arc males, while of the children 

ijo less than 5S3 per cent, arc males. 

30. Tuniiu}; to Appendix IT., it first appears that no vert/ largo proportion of the 
excess of males can bo due to female infanticide, since, although no Mahomcdans mnr- 
dcr their female children, the percentage of male on total Mahomedan infants is no less 
than 5G'1S, against 5S'SG of Hindoos. 

SI. In order to determine whether the small differeneb that does exist {vh., 
£*oS per cent.) in this particular between Mahomedons and Hindoos, or any part of it, 
niises in any pcrceptihlo degree from female infanticide, it was necessary to analyse 
every caste separately ; and accordingly, in Appendix II. A., and Notes o, i, c, d, and e, 
this has been done for the whole district, .xs well ns for each pergunnah. This has 
been an immense labor, but it was .absolutely necessary ; in order -to enable us to form 
n correct opinion on this moot point. Neglecting all 0.15108 of which the district did 
not contain at least 1,000 male infants, as fnrnisliing-too narrowly-based data to permit 
of safe generalization, we may exhibit the follonnng results as the most instructive 

TABLE I. 


rcaracTios or Mtix Lkpants to total I.vrAXT8. 










K&me of 





&0-- 

a =-3 
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o-C 

.SO 

a: 
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giinnnli 
Jihurtenn 

-5 

o-S 1 
£ C s 
E® 
e 55 

^ e 

•=1 
o es ^ 

A B S* 

sW 

a. g> 

s-iiS 

= E-i 

£63 


H|| 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7* 

1. ThaVoar, 

4«« 


••«€7*50 

...64-43 

: 63-66 

-63-84 

-63-35 

•• ••• 

... 

f 65S0> 

} C0C3i 


61-67 

V57-31 

•:57-18 

56-73 

3. Kachcc, ... 


r SS-93 

i ss-sa 



..60-68 

:57-91 

•58-33 

•60-89 

4. CariKntcr, &c, ... 


J 55-03 

1 S8E7 


C1-3S 

58-63 

57-12 

§ 65-66 

59-80 

S. Clmmor, 


( 53-52 

} SS-E7 


•;; 61-54 

•»« 67'70 

...57-80 

: 67-43 

• 58-45 

e. Braiimln, ... 

... 

C 55-17 
) 5S-E0 


::6i-56 

60-59 

•58-30 

• 56-85 

• 55-37 

7. rersootea, ... 

«•« 

f 62-3C 
) 5S-e5 


t 63-71 

57-10 

• 50-00 

*53-40 

61-79 

S. Mullah, ... 

... 

f 54-25 

1 55-69 


5S-70 

§ 59-04 

• 59-09 

•55-55 

58-65 

. Mah.ijun, ... 


f 6S-C4 

1 6S-0S 


63-79 

66-95 

65-89 

§54-56 

§61-05 

10 . Korcc, 

• c* 

f 52-C9 
i 57-93 


• 60-65 

58-18 

56-95 

66-17 

54-62 

11. N'aoc, ... 

• •• 

f 53-52 

1 SfT4J 


59-84 

66-75 

56-03 

58-26 

57-27 

13. Gudhurcco, 

«tt 

f 53-24 

1 «*•«» , 


• 62-67 

67-33 

56-01 

55-28 

55-85 

13. Lodbeo, ... 

... 

f 63-93 

1 67-51 


;61-43 

68-04 

:55-44 

•53-53 

-59-06 

H. TtlcC| ••• 


C 62-831 
i 67-36 


61-78 

55-33 

56-31 

55-76 

65-60 

15. Koomhar, 

... 

r 61-411 
1 67-34 


61-43 

54-64 

67-21 

§55-36 

§ 55-55 

1C. Kuluir, 

... 

f 61-U 

t . 


69-09 

68-13 

55-82 

56-92 

55-08 

17. Dhobco, 

... 

( 63-13 

i 66-13. 


69-78 

55-62 

53-44 

§55-04 

§55-76 

IE. Shanook, ... 


f SI'13 
} 56-00 


5S71 

55-70 

64-05 

67-28 

55-93 

19. Buncca, 

... 

f 64-14 

1 65-26 , 


55-74 

53-40 . 

53-84 

58-55 

55-25 

30. Kact, ... 

... 

f 63-53 ' 
1 65-25 , 


55-19 

§ 69-70 

t 49-46 

55155 

§55-10 

AvmucES, 


( •62-531 
1 68-63 j 

61-00 

57-98 

56-06 

56-52 

67-55 


AW,— Kjnircs marked ‘ 


arc founded on an arcrase of less than 50 male children. 
„ „ from 50 to 100 „ 

„ „ „ 100 to 


ITisurcs Trithout nny distinfmishini; mark arc founded on aTcrages of 
with 1 dot before them „ 

Ti >1 - dots ,, ,, „ 

„ 3 dots ,, „ • „ 


SOO 
SOO to SOO 
SOO to 1,000 
1,000 to 1,500 

1.500 to S,500 

5.500 to 3,500 




&C. 
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32. The first thing that has to be noticed is the very material differences observ- 
able in the same casta in different pergunnahs, even after rejecting those percentages 
derived from too small a number of instances to be reliable. Thus, the percentage in 
Thakoors .vnries indifferent localities from 67^ to less than 63 (4)j in Aheers, from 
nearly 64^ to 66S (7f); in Brahmins, from 61i to less than 65^ (6); in Mahajuns, from 
63f to 55i (8)} in Gndhureeas, from more than 62^ to 56 (6 J) ; in Lodhees, from 61^ to 
53i (8) ; in Dhobees, from 59| to 53i (6}) and in others, in a less degree. Did I not 
personally know how great care has been exercised in the original Census' and in the 
preparation of these returns, these discrepancies would, I confess, have greatly dimi- 
nished my faith in the reliability of the figured results. As it is, though at present un- 
able to explain all these startling differences, I yet feel convinced that time will enable 
us to account fully for what now seems so suspicious. 

33. Even now we might, as regards certain castes, throw some lighten the differ- 
ences that exist; but, to render the explanation more comprehensible, and enable us 
more effectually to realize the aignificauce of Table I., I must first introduce and saiy a few 
words about 


• TABLE IL 

Showing He percentage of the children of the undermentioned cattes on the total popula- 
tion of the caste. 


caste. 


s. 


Thalcoor, 
Ahccr, 
Kachec, 
i Carpenter, 
51 Chutnar, 

S| Brahmin, 

? Fersootca, 
sl Mullah, 
Mahajun, 
ml Korcc, 
Nace, 

Gudhurccs, 
Lodhcc, 
Tclee, 
Koombar, 
Kuhar, 
Dhobce, 
Obaoooh, 
Buncca, 
Kact, 



Stale children. 

Female children. 

1 

b 

a. 

S 



*H ^ 

o 

^ . t 

£ 

Total 

caatc. 

Total 
■ male 
child. 

; rcn. 

Per- 

centage. 

Total 

caste. 

Total 

female 

chna- 

rcn. 

Per- 

centage. 

e 

e> 

1 

■Si! 

sl 

% 

1 

O 

'3 

§ 

os 
ef H 

Total children per mil 

ttiV 
§° • 
e g 

cS M 

•■aS 

s*g 

o (9 K 
cii5 g 

g 

I 

s. 

'»*S‘ 

•MM* 

c) 5} 


3. 

4. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

m 

11. 

12. 


• •• 



SO’SG 

62,763 

5,866 

11*11 

mm 


314 

20 

20 

• •• 


14,815 

2217 



14-39 

mm 

■ 2 


9 

13 


44,343 


21-76 

44,343 

6,451 

1,564 

11,747 

14-64 

217 

V [f 



IS 1 



2,239 

2090 

■uAnj 



■ HI 


12 

11 


BO, 115 

1G,8I8 

20-99 

80,116 

14-66 

210 

Jt -T 

367 

11 



90,198 

8,532 

17,389 

19'27 

90,198 

12,153 

13-47 

■TO 

n 2 

328 

16 

19 


1,754 

. 20'GS 

8,532 

1,226 

14*36 

206 

■ 2 

349 

14 

14 


G,S4S 

l|371 

21'95 

6,246 

965 

16*45 

219 


373 

4 

8 


13,529 

20,659 

2,509 

' 18-54 

13,529 

1,813 

13-62 

186 

■ 2 

321 

17 

18 


4,090 

19-89 


2,963 

14*41 

199 

■ { 

343 

15 

15 



2,677 

20-46 

1.3,036 

1,958 

14-96 

205 

160 

355 

13 

9 



HSUi 

21-16 

19,884 

31,381 


16-57 

212 

166 

3G8 

6 

7 



6,700 

21-36 

4,951 

16-77 

214 

168 

372 

6 

4 

••e 


2,40^ 

21-10 

11,072 

1,831 

16-69 

211 

167 

3C8 

8 

5 


ISp78r 

' 1,83C 

21U9 

8,673 

.1,361 

16-69 

211 

167 

368 

7 

C 


2,748 

21*49 

12,782 


16-11 

216 

mm 

S7G 

3 

\ 3 


9|51C 


2l*ll 

9,515 

1,670 

16*60 

211 


37C 

2 

2 


l2)55S 

2,681 

21-35 

12,659 

IM 11 

16*77 

2IS 

168 

381 

1 

1 


19,229 

3,42: 

. 17*71 

19,229 

2,771 

14*30 

177 

143 

320 

18 

IG 



1,5X2 

17*60 

8, 698 

1,225 

14*25 

179 

142 

318 

19 

17 


:S 


14. 


IS 

1 

3 
12 
II 
17 

13 

Q 

IS 

IC 

14 

•V 

t 

5 
10 

8‘ 

4 

a 

6 

19 

20 


— .V .. ..... octu ui, oace inni: lue greater or less preponderance 
of male children as compared with total chUdren in any caste, may depend on either of 
two tbings-(l), an abnormal preponderance of boys, or (2) an abnormal deficiency of 
prls; and this s^nd table enablesus to decide to which of these causes the variations 

ser\e in o i^t column of Table I, is mainly attributable, and also gives ns a clue 

to many other interesting facts. . ' 


34. Eejecting the Thaboor female infants from our calculations, it is clear that 
on cn average, cveiy 1,000 of the castes above enumerated, there should he 205 to 
- oys an u girls, or say 57 to 43 per cent. ; and it follows that, whether a caste 
M 206 or by neglect or 

103- the preponder- 
ance of male infants over total infants b similarly enhanced. 
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85. Turning to column 2 of Table L, and columns 9, 10, and 11 of Table II., \re 
find that tbo high percentage of the Thakoors is almost solely due to the abnonnd. 
deficiency of female children. They have only two less boys per thousand than, as an 
average, we might expect to find ; but instead of 163 girls they have only 111 ! Out 
of every thousand of the Thakoor population, there are at least 42 girls, below the age 
of 13, missing ! Amongst the Aheers, again, the high percentage observable is due 
partly to a deficiency of girls, but principally to a superabundance of boys. They are a 
healthy out-door-dwclling race, and they beget more children, and, I think, more males. 
Accordingly, we find that they have 16 more hoys, and only 9 less girls, per thousand 
than thc normal average. On the other hand, the Suneeas and Kaets, while they have 
about the same number of girls per thousand as the Aheers, have 43 less hoys ! A se- 
dentary race, they probably beget less children and less males, and those they have are 
less healthy ; with all their care ( and they are generally fond of their children),' they 
can only rear 177 boys and 143 girls, while the Aheer (^some of whose tribes do cer- 
tainly murder their girls ) bring up 232 boj's and 144 girls in every 1,000 of their race. 
To the Kachces, likewise, all that I have said of the Aheers will apply verhaiim. Like 
them, they are an out-door raee, have many healthy ehildren, rear an abnormally large 
number of boys, less than the due average of girls, and far less of these latter than we ‘ 
had a right to expect, from the great number of boys they rear and the healthy lives 
they lead. 

86. For, be it observed ((jolumns 12, 13, 14), with the exception of Aheers and 
Xachees (and even these are Ist and 3rd for the number of hoys), it is all the ont-door- 
living and hard-working races who have most boys, most girls, most children ; and the 
in-door-dwelling and inactive classes who have the smallest number ; thus 


The Lhanooks are 6th for boys. 

1st for girls. 

1st for 

total of children. 

Dhobees are 9th 

}} 

2nd 

77 

2nd 

77 

77 

Kuhars, are 4th 

» 

8rd 

77 

3rd 

77 

77 

Lodhees, are 5th 


4th 

77 

Sth 

77 

77 

Gndhureeas, are 7th 

}) 

7th 

77 

6th 

77 

77 

, Mullahs are 2od 

)> ■ 

Sth 

77 

4th 

77 

77 

On the other hand— 







The Kciets are 20th for boys. 

17th for girls. 

19th for total 

of children 

Suneeas are 19th 


16th 

77 

18 th 

77 

77 

Korees are I6th 

77 

15th 

77 

15th 

77 

77 

M.'ih.ijuns are ISth 

77 

18th 

77 

17th 

77 

77 

Brahmins are 17th 

77 

19th 

77 

16th 

77 

77 


Now, the Kachees and Aheers are active out-door races, and we should have expect- 
ed to find them in the first csitegory. Accordingly, the Aheers are 1st for boys, but 
only 13th for girls, and hence 9th for total of children. 

The Kachees are 3rd for boys, i2th for girls, and 10th for total of children. 

Again, the Thakoors, though anything but hard-working, ought yet to have beaten 
all the 2nd group in children ; and accordingly the Thakoors are 15th for boys, but only 
20th for girls, and hence 20th for total of children, 

37. Returning now to the marked variations of the percentages observable in 
columns 8, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of Table I. in the same caste in different pergnnnahs, it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat that these are due nearly as often to an excess of boys as to 
a deficiency of girls. "What these excesses and deficiencies are due to in every case, we 
c.'innot, of course, certainly affirm, but we may predicate generally — 1st, that averages 
founded on sneh a comparatively small number of particular instances as a single per- 
gunnah affords, are primd faeieVibelj to differ considerably ; Znd, that differences of soil, 
locality, and occupation will greatly influence averages of this description ; Zrd, tliafc 
particular customs of particular tribes will affect the general averages of the whole 
cjiste, differently in different ‘localities, according as those tribes are, or are not, pre- 
dominant. 


c 
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3S. As regards tlie latter, it may be explained that not all races of Thakoors, -and 
only certain tribes of Abeersj and exceptional tribes of Kacbees, are addicted to female 
infanticide. 'Where those tribes and races who practise the crime prevail, the perc6n>- 
tage will be higher ; where such are scarcej it will be Id^er. Unfortunately, a distinction 
of tribes was not made in the Census papers, and we cannot trace the distinctions clearly,- 
but some facts are patent, For instance, the Thakoors of Etawah and Burpoorah 
were in times past notoriously the worst in this respect in the disttict, and one would 
expect that the great predominance in males in Etawah (column 3, Table I.), a^ 0061^- 
pared with other pergunnahsi would be due to a greater prevalence of infanticide. We 
fancied wo had put the crime down, and, doubtless, much of the infanticide to which these 
sad fibres bear record w.as perpetrated during the two years of trouble, Ivi the fad remains 
that the Thakoors of the Etawah Pergunnah (including Burpoorah) have only 96 girls 
jaer inille^ against 119 in Bhurtenah and Dnllelnnggnr, and a normal average of 153. 
A^n, it is asserted that the Ahfeers of the eastern portion of the district never kill 
their little daughters, but, if not disposed to keep them, sell them in their own caste; 
This, if true, accounts for the compswatively low percentage of the male infants in 
Bidhoonnh, Dulellnuggur, and Phuppoond, where it is cerhain that the Aheers have 157- 
girls per thousand, against only 121 in Etawah. Many other similar differences might 
bo explained after the same fashion, if we only know more about the matter. 

39. What may, perhaps, seem even more incredible, and what is more unaccount- 
able tome at present, is, that the whole average of the' percentages of all the 20 prin- 
cipal c.astes is materiall}' higher in one pergunnah tlmn in the others,— -being .61* in 
Et.aw.ab, to 56 in Bidhoonnh, and 561 in Phuppoond. This is due almost exclusively 
to a comparative deficiency of female infants in most castes in the Etaw.ah Pergunnah. 
I c.annot conceive that there is anything in the climate of the Etawah Pergufmah spe- 
cially favorable to male children; stiU the fact remains that, taHng all castes together, 
there are-^ 

In the Etawah Pergunnah, 207 boys and 131 girls per thous£>iid. 



Bhurtenah 

V 

210 

» 

145 

n 

Bedhoon.ih 


202 


151 


Phuppoond 

it 

•201 

» 

153 

a 

Dalelluuggnr 

79 

♦ 202 

» 

148 


•^tho difference not arising from tbe prcdominanco of 6rie c.a5tc, but being notice- 
able in 17 out of tbe 20 principal 0.13105. It is not that Etawah contains two towns, for 
I find the preponderance of iriale infants considerably less in towns than in the villages, 
owing, doubtless, to the greater value of girls for immoral purposes in the former than 
the latter ; nor have I as yet been able to discover .my adequate cause, but that the 
difference 5onu fide cxiste, I have in some instances satisfied mj-self.' 

40. Notwithstanding these difficulties, one thing is clearly observable,— p/r., that 
in ever}’- single pergunnah the percentage of male Thako'or infants is far larger than 
that of any other caste in the same pergunnah, and that the actual number of female 
infants per thousand is far less j and when this is coupled with the fact that for the 
whole district the next highest percentage is that of Aheers, many tribes of Which also 
practise infanticide— a crime to which none of the other IS castes entered in tho'nbove 
statement (if, indeed, we except certain septs of Kachees) are here addicted, —no reason- 
able doubt can well exist as to one at least of tbo causes to which the Thakoors and 
Aheers owe their nnonviablo pre-eminence in this respect. 


•i\. I cannot explain the high percentage of tbe Kaobecs on .my other principle 
than that applied to tbe foregoing ; yet Kacbees, it is asserted, do not, ns a rnle, or even 
nearly as commonly as' Aheers, murder their female children. I have no data CDahlihg- 
mc to discriminate between families or septs ’ of Kachccs addicted and not addicted to 
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this crime ; therefore, retaining the Kaohces, and exoluding the Thakoors and Aheers, 
who unquestionably do murder theirfemale infanta, / find that the real average percent- 
age for the rest of the Hindoos is. exactly 58, against the 58-86, the result when these 
castes are ineluded. Hence .wo may fairly conclude that out of the 2*3a per cent, differ- 
ence between Hindocs and Mahomcdans in this respect, *86 is due to female infanticide. 
, If it be asked , what this is equivalent to in numbers, it may be stated that it indicates, 
aooording.to Table I., a yearly loss or murder of 6i per cent, more of Thakoor, and 2^ per 
cent, of Aheer, female infants, than of those of other Hindoos; and that in this district, for 
instance, where there are 52,768 Thalioors, and consequently some 5,500 infants yearly 
born, it indicates an extra loss of some 180 female Thakoor infants per annum. Amongst 
the Aheers, again, the births will be here about 6,950, and the extra loss nearly 90. Ac- 
cording to Table IL, the yearly loss amongst the Thakoors is 42 per thousand on a total 
of 53,000 divided by 12 (the number of years), or 185 ; while that amongst the 
Aheers would not exceed 50. But this latter result is founded on an average of female 
children too low for the healthy and prolific Aheers ; and the result obtained from Table 
I. is probably the nearest to the truth. I do not assert that these are all murders, but 
merely that they are deaths over and above what would occur in other castes. Amongst 
all Hindoos, and in a less degree amongst Mahomedans (and I trust tkis may is par- 
ticularly ito(ieed), the mothers and other female relatives take much less care of the 
female than the male infants; but, allowing for the same amount of carelessness and 
neglect of female children prevalent in most native families, there still remains the above 
indicated excess loss of life of Thakoor and Aheer female infants (say 270 per annum) 
to be accounted for by actual murder and wilful neglect of a degree unknown amongst 
other races. 

42. There remains still a difference of somel^ per cent, between the percentage of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan male infants. But it must be noticed that though, out of the 
total Hindoo children, exclusive of Aheers and Thakoors, only 42 per cent, are girls, while 
out of the total of Mahomedan children 43 1 are girls, this does not, as explained in para. 
S3, sufficiently elucidate the real state of affairs. It is not only that the Hindoos rear 
somewhat fewer girls, they also rear many more boys, than the Mahomedans, and, taking 
the two together, rear on the whole more children. Thus, to every 1,000 of the 
population (excluding Aheers and Thakoors) there are— 



Of all Hindoos. 

Of all Mahomedans. 

Boys, 

204 

194 

Girls, 

..; 147 

149 

Total, 

... 3ol 

343 


So that, on the whole, the Hindoos rear eight per thousand more children than the hlaho- 
medans, and 5>6ths of the excess preponderance of Hindoo male children (exclusive of 
Thakoors and Aheers) is due to the Hindoos actually rearing more of these, and only 
1.6th to their rearing less female children. If the Mahomedan only reared as many 
male children as his Hindoo neighbour, his percentage would be 57-7 to the latter’s 
5S a difference too trifiing to need farther enquiry. 

43. As to what may be called the normal difference found to exist between the 
numbers of the children of the two sexes, and which may, perhaps, be most fairly stated 
(after eliminating abnormal excesses) at 57 males to 43 females, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that one very important secondary cause is the comparative indifference of .-ill 
native mothers towards their female infants. It is for boys they pray,-^it is for them 
they go pilgrimages, — ^it is male children that are a native mother’s glory,— it is these she 
loads with ornaments,— it is for these that she will watch, toil, and steal, if need be. 
As for the little girls, these are a wholly secondary consideration ; the maternal instinct 
can never be wholly obliterated, but the force of custom and prejudice weakens it in- 
definitely. I myself have no doubt, from my own personal experience, that one great 
cause of the deficiency of girls is the comparative neglect with which they are treated 
by the common people of every caste. 
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44. What other causes may contribute to swell the proportion of male children, 
we are hardly yet in a position to determine; hnt, from investigations on a small sea c 
ia this district, I have had reason to believe that there is a considerable excess of male 
births, more especially amongst the hardier races. When births and deaths have been 
carefully registered throughout these Provinces for a few years, we shall be m a better 
position to deal with this and kindred questions. • 

45. The proportion in which the excess of the male population is used up in 
after-life is also an 'important question. Prom a consideration of Appendix II. A., it will 
l)c seen that— 
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48. Here one point is ohservahle 

5 the Buneeas, Kaets, Mahajuns, Dhobecs, who 


stand at the head of the list, arc the four castes (almost in the very order in which they 
stand) in which amongst the children the males are most nearly equal to the females. 
The Thalcoors, who are at the 'very bottom of the list, are those in which the greatest 
inequality exists j and the ICachccs, Cbumars, and Pcrsootccas, who stand next above 
thcThakoors, are three more in which great inequality obtains. True, the Dhanooks, who 
stand half-way down the list, ought to rank,’ according to this list, with the Dhohccs ; 
but the very much more arduous life led by the former, who here arc cither thieves or 
watchmen, .and the miserably poor way in which they arc compelled to live, fully accounts 
for the greater mortality. True, the Aheers, Mullahs, and Carpenters archighcr in the 
scale than they should be, but the hardy, healthful, and, in’this district, comfortable lives 
led by the two former, and the light, easy work and good pay of the latter, to me ac- 
count Euincic ntly for there being somewhat less mortality amongst them than might ■ 
have been expected. Generally, it seems to me that in proportion to the scarcity o*’ 
females, is the waste of adult male life. Some at least of the causes of this arc too mS' 
nifest to require more particular notice, and I need only add that there is little doub' 
that much of the prostitution, and of that still more detestable vice so inconceivably 
prevalent in all grades ’of native society, owes its origin to the large prepondcran!!(l 
the male over the female portion of the community. 


47, The proportion that the number of children up to a certain given age 
to the total population at any time is most important. By skilful manipulation, 
proportion may become n subtle test of the accuracy of present and past Censu 
This proposition has never, as far as I am aware, been clearly put forward, andthcreforej^, 
allhough the absence of accurate knowledge as regards the past, and of certain necessary '' 
statistical data .os regards the present, much impede in India the present practical 
application of the test, it seems desirable to put it clearly on record for future use. 


4*;. Suppose in nny country we ascertain by practical experiment that out of 
100,000 children, 78, TCClivc to complete their first year, 05,553 to complete their second, 
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fil ,000 <0 of>iiij'Io(o llip (]iir(],nn(l ro on, Iheii ifc is dear iliatif tUc subjects of our observa- 
tions iviTo fair nvera«:o sjicciincns, niid the coiifiiry tbey lived in a fair average time, 
and lastly, if llie jifniulaliini were Klaiionnry (/. e., the same average yearly number of 
births anil deaths oronr), wo o.»tiM always predicate beforehand the exact percentage 
whidi at any CenstH all the children up to a certain given age ought to bear to the rest 
of the poptilalion ; for at any Censns .all the children up to the s.aid given age, say 
1 £ yiMr.:, will cansisl of ohildrtMi of 1 3 'iMr and tinder, of children above 1 and up to 
2 year.-', of lbo«o tibovc 2 and les.s tbanOj'cars ; and so on, till the list is dosed by those 
ahovc 1 1 and up (0 12 years. Similarl}*, too, we can analyse the grand total of the popu- 
lation almvo 12 year* into yearl}’ totals. Now, if we know the number who survive to 
till* r,> I* of tf.rir 1st, 2nd, .‘}nl, •lilt, ike., years, out, of a piven number who are born, we 
r.in .abo eompnle the proportion of children alive at .any lime of and under each age. 
.Say that the population is such that 100,000 arc horn yearly. Now, if these wore all 
b.ini in the first tninute of the first hour of the first day of the 3 ’car, at midnight of the 
last dn\- of that x'oar there would ho, according to cerl.ain European ob.sorv.ations, some 
7.1,700 only alive. On tbc oilier band, if all were horn in tbo last moment of the year, 
the wind’ 100,000 would lie alive at its dnsel Practicill}', however, all the children 
are ncilber bont at the vor^* coinincnccnicnt nor the ver}’ end of any year, but (with 
ecrtaiii sra.^onal variations dirceth* connected with temperature, and obscurely with 
inagnelic diange') in nearh* equal numbers llirongliout the two b.alvcs of the year. Thus, 
the Tininbor of children rcnllv alive ,it anj' given time of 1 year anil under, in a station- 
ary population in which 100,000 are ycarl}- born, would be neither 100,000 nor 73,766, 
but, roughly, the mean of tliese, — vh., S6,SS3. Similarl}', we can deduce the number 
that will Iji* alive of more than 1 and up to 2 years, — viz,, 60,C't9, or thereabouts, &c. 
Adding now (ogcllier the several totals np to any given age, and the tot.als of all ages 
above this limit, we can at once deduce the percentage that the children up to sneh 
.age ought to ho.ar to the total populalioii. 

• 10 . Now, tables of mortality (deduced not unfrcqucntly from many millions of 
instance.'), showing how many persons on an average, out of a given number born at the_ 
same time, mtia* be expected to bo .alive at the end of each year, from the 1 st to 100 th 
from date of birth, have been made out bj' dilTercnt statists for most of the countries of 
Europe ; and from 12 of these I have deduced tbc original table given in Appendix A., 
from which wo obtain the following : — 

Taile ihoicing ihe proportion likely to exist in various countries of Europe between 
children np to IZ years of age and the rest of the population, supposing the latter 
to hare remained stationary (i. c,, neither increased nor diminished materially) for the 
last lOOyraw. 
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1 
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26*29 
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23-46 

24*47 

1 

23*04 
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G8*72 

73-00 

78-12 

77-31 

73-07 

74-35 

69*95 

13-70 

69-96 

76-58 

76*52 

76-95 

74-71 


From this It appears that in a sbationary population in Europe we might expect to 
find a trifle more than one-fourth of the community below, and somewhat less than 
Ihrco-fourlhs above, the age of 12 . 


60. But, in practice, populations rarely remain stationary; and in civilized oonn- 
Irics, in a normal state of affairs, there is generally an increase. In England since the 

s 
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teginning of this century there has’ been considerably more* than an increase of 1 per 
cent, per annnm. 

Takino-. now, our European average, and calculating out the results for a population 
inereasino- at the rate of 1 per cent, per annum, instead of, as before, for one that is 
dationarl we obtain the sub-noted results. No population for .any very long-continued 
period has ever increased at the rate of 2 per cent, per annnm {equivalent to 724i per 
cent, in the century) shut still, to. show how far the rate at which the population 
increases affects the proportion between youth and adults, I subjoin the proportion 
of these, calculated on corrected European data, for a people increasing at the rate of 
S per cent, per annum, as well as for others increasing and decreasing at the rate of i 
per cent, per annum 


Table showing the propoTtioii between youth and adults in an increasing, decreasing^ and 
stationary population (founded on the averages of 12 standard European tables of 
mortality (ior details, vide original table in Appendix B.). 
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51. Similarly we can calculatef for any given percentage, of increase or decrease, 
or alternations of both, the population that on any assumed basis of mortality ought 
to exist between the youth and adults of any community, and thus it might at first 
sight appear easy to constructa simple and certain test of the trustworthiness of any series 
of Censuses; but practically an accurate knowledge of the social history of the past 
is required in order to make this test very efficient. Emigration, immigration, excep- 
tionahseasons of mortality, and exceptional diseases attacking only young or old, and ‘ 
many other minor sources of error, need all to be eleminated or allowed for before 
correct results can be arrived at. No doubt the past history of these Provinces for 
the last 60 years has been (with one sad exception) peculiarly free from such disturb- 
ing causes ; but still w'e have even here one very great difficulty to contend with. Up 
to the present time, we have no reliable mortuary statistics for the natives of Upper 
India. There is no sort of doubt that the tables of mortality on which my calculations 
are founded are as nearly correct, for the countries to which they pejtain, and for the 
times to which they refer, as anything human can well be. They form the apex of a 
pyramid whose base is so broad that it can scarcely fail in stability. They are the 
average of innumerable general averages, themselves deduced from an incredible num- 
ber of particular instances ! But are they equally applicable to the population with 
which we have to deal? 

53. Sly impression is that the average period of life amongst the natives of 
India is considerably shorter than thiit of the inhabitants of Northern and Central 


“««ase from 1801 to 1861, 225 per cent. A=a (1 x r) n— log. of 2-25= 
1'0135=-005823. In other words, to turn a population of 100 into 
22 .. in 60 years, we should reqmre an annual increase of about 1 J per cent. 

Iff complirated and frightfuny tedious operation. Tlie little table above given, 

for several weeks. The question U 
increase and decrease have occurred, but the calcu- 
li .ions can nevertheless be equally correctly made. 
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Europe, ou whioU my caicnintions have beea founded, and that, consequently, in this 
country tlie percentage of children up to 13 years of age ought to he considerably 
' greater than in Europe. Taking the European average as our-basisi the proportioa 
between children up to 12 and adults above this age ought, as above shown, to be, 
for a population increasing, as, ours would appear to have been, at about the rate of i 
per cent, per annum, something like 2Si to 71i, whereas by onr Census it is nearly 
35 to 65. 

53. Several causes may have combined to produce this result : Isf, the average 
duration of life in India is probably shorter than in Europe, and the mortality basis 
«in which our calculations are founded probably requires corresponding modifications ; 
Zi;d, it is not improbable that since the Hntiny the actual rate of increase has been 
very ranch larger than i percent., though, owing to the great losses during the Mutiny, 
this increase is not apparent in the tables ; 3r<i, the increase of 6^ per cent, may not 
have been equally divided — ^much the largest portion may he due to the last three or 
two years of plentj'. Any one of these three causes would largely increase the propor- 
tion of children to adnlts. 


51. ’Moreover, the question, though well deserving attention, is as yet greatly 
complicated by the startling difierences observable in the most celebrated mortality 
t-ables, c.alculated for different portions of the same country for the same period. 

55. Calculated on the average European rates for a population increasing at a 
r.itc of 1’35 per cent., the proportion in England between children and adults ought 
to be 331 to 661 ; hut calculated on three different sets of Engllth tables, it would 
range from rather more than 40 to 60 in London, to less than 81 to 69 in the Northern 
counties. Practically, in 1S61 the proportion for the whole kingdom was 391 to 601 !— 
at least, if the figures which you kindly furnished me (and which do not differ widely 
from those given in Keith Johnson’s latest edition) are correct. 


56. I have unfortnnately no time to go deeper into the question, nor, considering 
the many elements of inaccuracy that still mingle in our calculations, is it perhaps 
desirable, but I would invite the Board s partiealar attention to my two Appendices 
A and B., which are both original, and which, subject to the remarks contained in Sie 
foregoing paras., may, to a certain extent, assist the comparison of different Censuses. 

57. I had intended to go somewhat deeply into the more important questions 
connected with the results of the late Census, and had prepared many more or less 
elaborate tables illnstrative of the subject, hut the extreme diSculty of obtaining re- 
liable data from other parts of India for eomparisoa compelled me to s^sad my 
I bor= and ill-health and press of other work has now (sorely against my will) obliged 
me to -’bandoa the idea. The Board will, I trust, trader thee circamstancK, receive 
indnl'»‘entlv this very crude and imperfect report on a calleotion of facts which, mute 

- taev 'jor are, might, if properly appreneaded and manipulated, teach ns lessons for 
the futore. that neither the history of the past nor the espsrieace of the preseat 
appear to have as yet affordeU. 

I have the honor to be, 

-Sis, 

Tour most obedient Servant, 

ALLAN HOIE. 
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E.N CLOSURE No. 1-9, 

PERCENTAGKS OF ADULTS ALT3 INFANTS. 


Appendix 1 1 J . 


Name 

of 

Fergunnah.- 

I^ercentage of total children 
of Pergunnah on total po- 
pnlation ofPergunnahe 

Percentage^ total male chil- 
dren of Fergunnah on total 
population tf Pcrgttnnah, 

Percentage^ total female chih 
dren of Fcrgtmnah on total 
population of Pergunnah. 

•S'! 

is! 

§■& 

Total children of 
Fergunnah. 

, 

Percentage. 

Total population 
of Pergunnah. 

Total male chil- 
dren of Pergun- 
nnh. 

1 

Percentage. 

Total population 
of Pergunnah. 

.4. e 
& 

« S' 

o c; 

*3 ^ 

S«M 
g o 

e3 p cs 

Percentage. 

Etairah, 

170,786 

57,699 

83-78 

170,756 

35,300 

20-r,7 

170,766 

22,399 

13-11 

Bhurtnah, ... 

139,138 


35*43 

139,135 

29,193 


139,135 

20,109 

14-45 

BidhoonaK ... 

119,521 


35-36 

119,521 

24,185 

20-23 


18,075 

15-12 

Fhuppoond, ... 

93,144 

32,885 

35-30 

93,144 

18,676 


93,144 

14,209 

15-25 

Dulelnugger, ... 

103,888 

36,311 

34-95 

103,888 

20,973 

20-18 

103,888 

15,338 

14-7G 

Total, 

626,444 

218,467 

34-87 

* 

626,444 

128,327 

20-49 

626,444 

90,130 

14-39 


HINDOO. 


Etarrah, 


157,221 

53,180 

33-82 

1,67,221 

32,771 

20-64 

157,221 

20,409 

12-98 

Bhurtnah, 


135,179 

47,924 

36-44 

1,35,179 

28,361 

20-98 

135,179 

19,563 

14-47 

Bidhoouab, 

••• 

114,394 

40,421 

35-33 

1,14,394 

23,131 

20-22 

114,394 

17,290 

16-17 

Phuppoond, 

••e 

87,698 

31,065 

35-42 

87,698 

17,682 

20-16 

87,698 

13,383 

16-26 

Dulelnugger, 

• le 

99,099 

34,689 

34-90 

99,099 

‘20,012 

20-19 

99,099 

,14,677 

14-70 

Total, 


693,691 

207,179 

34-90 

693,691 

121,967 

20-54 

593,591 

85,222 

14-35 


MAHOMED AN. 


Etairah, 

• •• 

13,636 

4,519 

33-38 

13,636 

2,629 

18-68 

13,535 

1,990 

14-70 

Bhurtnah, 


3,956 

1,378 

34-83 

3,966 

832 

21-08 

3,966 

646 

13-60' 

Bidhoonah, 


6,127 

1,839 

36-86 

6,127 


20-56 

6,127 

785 

16-31 

Phuppoond, 

»•« 

6,446 

1,820 

33-42 

5,446 

994 

18-26 

6,446 

826 

16-16 

Dulelnugger, 


4,789 

1,722 

35-96 

4,789 

961 


4,789 

761 

16-88 

Total, 

••• 

32,863 

11,278 

34'33 

32,863 

6,370 

- 

19-39 

32,853 

4,908 

14-93 


ENCLOSURE No. SIO. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE INCKEASB AND DECREASE SINCE SETTLEMENT IN THE 
LAEBIBAJ ABBA OF THE DISTRICT. 


Appendix IV, 


$ 

tl 

O 

■f 

Name 

of 

Pergunnah. 

As at lost Settlement. 

Since became Khirajce. 

Balance. 

Quantitg of land rendered Ixahhiraj since 
Settlement, 

Total Bs at present. 

Bemailcs. 

cJ 

S 

1 

o 

g 

o 

1 

u 

ti 

|s 

Taken up for District 
Roads. 

Taken up for Ganges 
Canal. 

ggf 

s 

t2 B • 

§ 

-g.5.1 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ktarrah, ... 

Bhurtnah, ... 

Bidhoonah, ... 

I’huppoond, ... 

Dulelnugger^ ... 

Total, ... 

5,876 

6,069 

4,C94 

6,145 

4,195 

1,972 

902 

ICS 

145 

472 

3,904 

5,167 

4,52G 

6,000 

3,723 

4 V 893 

•1,902 

667 


416 

156 

84 

143 

82 

660 

376 

63 

587 

190 

27 

2 

29 

1,703 

5,679 

2,058 

1,697 

111 

6,667 

10,846 

6,584 

6,697 

3,834 

•Mourah 
Dobah not 
entered in 
Statement 
No. 4 as rent- 
free. 

.25,979 

3,659 

22,320 

7,462 

1,032 

881 

1,685 

248 

11,308 

33,628 
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ENCLOSURE No. 21. 

Tttllf sJmrwff He KKsnlcT of pcrmts alive at anif time, of and under He ages specified heloic, in a stationary popu- 
lation in tonich 1,000 births yearly occnr (and hare continued to occur for a series of not less than 1 00 years), 
as deduced from the Mortuary Tables of eliffereni localities, compiled ly the undermentioned authorities. 

Appendix 
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England. 

France. 

dCHn 

T‘7fn- 

na. 

Berlin 

SiciN 

rrr/of2a 

Silesia 

BA- 
■ lanA 
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C 1.3 

jC 

•3^ 

s A 
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1 , A-ge. 
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1 
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Cl tS 

Cl S 

Im W 
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as 
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*3 S 

*- s* 
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H 2 

c - 

® 0 c 
© 

^ ^ 

*3 

*§ 

S 

]3 

E 

ce 

*3 

1? 

e4_. 

0 s 

= 5: 

0 

a 

§i 

e s 

0 8 

isl 

•- J 5 


0 

60 

cS 

h 

0 

k- 




Z 4 



a 

s 

5 

to 

a 

S* 




< 

< • 

•' 1 vear and under, 


810 

871 

923 

872 

SG3 

SS4 

S9C 

771 

8IG 

OSS 

SS4 

901 

10,423 

S6S-3S 

’ Above 















’’ 1 and np to 2 

years 


G14 

634 

S12 

727 

GSl 

720 

73? 

SOG 

380 

788 

703 

786 

8,336 

696-33 

! 2 and up to S 

1* 


620 

603 

751 

693 

611 

648 

712 

450 

SOS 

750 

626 

752 

7,624 

635-33 

S and up to 4 

>1 

••• 

472 

&li7 

712 

672 

574 

61-2 

683 

413 

45? 

725 

399 

722 

7,212 

601-e0 

' .4 and np to S 


Mt 

439 

5.14 

690 

634 

SIS 

391 

663 

38S 

41S 

70S 

574 

699 

6,916 

576-33 

i 6 and np to G 



41S 

52S 

674 

640 

331 

57S 

650 

8-7 

393 

694 

534 

682 

6.711 

559*25 

, 6 and up to 7 

•« 


4O3 

5t5 

66.3 

629 

517 

569 

63S 

350 

381 

6S2 

689 

670 

6,557 

546 41 

7 and up to S 

II 


392 

Gilt 

GoC 

619 

506 

363 

G29 

340 

371 

672 

527 

658 

6,437 

536-41 

‘ S and np to 9 

II 


SS4 

425 

651 

611 

497 

S3S 

621 

334 

364 

663 

319 

649 

6,346 

52S-SS 

9 and up to 10 



o7G 

4S3 

647 

60S 

491 

553 

614 

829 

352i 

636 

511 

642 

6,269 

522-41 

10 .and np to 11 



S70 

4Sd 

644 

597 

487 

549 

60S 

324 

354 

630 

505 

636 

6,209 

317-41 

11 and np to IS 

II 


364 

4S0 

641 

692 

4S4 

545 

604 

320 

351 

645 

499 

630 

6,153 

512-91 

! Total, under 12 years | 
of age, ... ) 

5,592 

6,765 

8,464 

7,911 

6,792 

7,370 

; 6,068 

4,894 

5,333 

S,33S 

7,040 

8,428 

S5,213 

7,101-20 

IS and np to 13 

II 

• •• 

3SS 

476 

G3S 

5S7 

480 

340 

599 

316 

348 

641 

494 

624 

6,101 

308-41 

13 and np to 14 

II 

• •• 

333 

472 

633 

383 

477 

5SG 

5^5 

312 

34.3 

637 

490 

618 

6,053 

504-41 

14 and np to 15 

II 


349 

467 

632 

579 

474 

331 

592 

SOS 

342 

633 

4S5 

613 

6,003 

500-41 

13 and up to 16 



343 

468 

62S 

57G 

470 

326 

oSS 

304 

339 

62S 

481 

60S 

5,93s 

496-33 

• IGand np to 17 

11 


341 

439 

634 

572 

466 

321 

584 

300 

336 

624 

476 

603 

5.906 

492-16 

1 17 and up to IS 

II 


336 

454 

620 

567 

461 

316 

SSO 

297 

333 

620 

472 

598 

■ 5.SSI 

4S7-S3 

) IS and np to 19 

M 


331 

449 

CIS 

363 

437 

all 

376 

293 

330 

616 

467 

593 

3,801 

483-41 

! 10 and up to SO 

M 

•• 

827 

443 

611 

538 

433 

303 

372 

289 

326 

612 

463 

387 

3,745 

47S-7S 

^ SO and up to SI 

If 

• •• 

323 

437 

607 

633 

417 

499 

567 

286 

322 

60S 

458 

SSO 

5,687 

473-91 

: 21 and op to 22 

II 

••• 

SIS 

426 

603 

,34S 

441 

493 

562 

282 

317 

604 

433 

5i4 

3,621 

458-41 

22 and np to 2.1 



313 

424 

598 

542 

433 

4S7 

557 

278 

812 

599 

44S 

368 

5,561 

463-41 

: 23 and np to 24 

•1 


307 

41S 

694 

5o7 

431; 

481 

533 

274 

307 

394 

443 

562 

5,501 

458-41 

;■ 24 and op to 23 


••• 

302 

412 

390 

531 

424 

474 

54S 

271 

SOI 

5n9 

43S 

555 

5)43o 

452-91 

1 25 and up to 26 



296 

403 

5Sti 

52G 

416 

468 

648 

267 

295 

5S4 

4-33 

517 


447-16 

; 2d and up to 27 


... 

291 

399 

38 1 

520 

41l< 

461 

53S 

263 

290 

570 

42S 

339 

5,300 

441-66 

1 27 and up to 2S 



263 

392 

577 

514 

4115 

455 

632 

2?S 

2Sl 

574 

423 

330 

5, -229 


2S and up to 29 



l‘.S0' 3S6 

572 

5-19 

40'lj 

44S, 

517 

25.8 

27S 

569 

418 

321 

o,l6l| 

430-08 

J 29 and np to 30 



273 

379 

5*17 

303 

.S93' 

441 

522 

249 

272 

563 

412 

512 

5,090; 

424-16 

' 30 .and np to 31 



2ril» 

373' 

oGl 

41*7 

3:^3. 


3ii; 

245 

2G'3 

SbO 

405 

603 

5,017 

41S-0S 

! 31 and np to 32 



2G'3 

367 

636 

49^ 

SS*'* 

olO 

241 

2G\ 

555 

400 

494 

4.947I 

412-25 

I 3:t and op to S3 

«l 


257 

SCO 

550 

5^7, 

S74! 

421 1 

5M 

237 

256 

550 

394 

4b6 

4,876: 

406-33 

) 33 and up to 34 



231 

io-l! 

544 

4S1 

362' 

4I4I 

498 

233 

251 

546 

3S7 

47S 

4,503' 

4'-'‘0-41 

' Si and up to 35 


■ M 

243 

317; 

539 

47n’ 


407' 

491 

opq' 

246 

54i 

SSO 

470 

4,730 

394-16 

‘ 33 -and up to 36 



239 

341 

533 

472, 

s;^■ 

4ii0 


22o 

240 

536 

37.3 

463 

4,6531 

357*75 

' 33 and up to 37 



233 

3S4 

o^S 

457 1 

"'in 

SV3 

47*) 

2*S 

233 

33^ 

366 

456 

4,577 1 

3SI-41 

j 37 and up to 3S 

|l 



32^ 

522 

4Gr 

33Gi 

3;?6 

474 

SI3 

226 

52S 

3i9 

449 

4.50-J 

375*33 

I 33jind up to 39 


... 

221 

321 

316 

4oG 

362i 

•»7l»j 

4o5s 

105 

2ls* 

316 

352 

442 

4,430; 

369-16 

1 39 and np to 40 



2l5 

313 

oM 

431 

322j 

»72| 

462 

203 


503 

345 

435 

4,33] 1 

362-58 

‘ 40 and up to 41 

|l 



209 

SOai 

302' 

d04 

446 

312' 


456 

196! 


503 

33S 

42s 

4,271 1 

355-91 

'• 41 and np to 42 




204 

300 

44:, 

306' 

3o^ 

449 

191 

soo 

497 

331 

422 

4.2011 

350-01 

r 42 and np to 43 


... 

197 

29.-,' 

493 

4361 

299* 

351, 

441 

1S2 

H'i 

491 

324 

416 

4,119. 

343-25 

1 43 and up to 44 


... 

IJO 

2S5' 

4S3 

431 

291 

344' 

43s 

183 

189 

4d5 

317 

410 

4.047| 

3S7-25 

1 44 and up to 43 


... 

1S3 


476 

426 

283’ 

337 

426 

17S 

184 

479 

Sin 

4^ 

3,969 

SSO-75 

j 45 and np to 46 



177 

= 40 

469 

421 

27*5 

oSO 

418 

ITS 

179 

472 

SOSj 

393 

5,SS9. 

324-08 

i 46 and up to 47 



170 

2GS 

462 

416 

271 

32v** 

4;0 

168 

174 

463 

£93 

SS^ 

S.SIII 

31/58 

47 and np to 4S 



16< 

202* 

453 

410 

265j 

3t6j 

4C3 

162 

169 

47-6 

2S7 

SS2 

3,7 SO 

sm-ss 

’ 4S and np to ->9 

I* 


156 

235 

449 

4' >5 

260] 

SO5; 

3^6 

15*3 

164 

446 

279; 

374 

3,64s 

&d400 

; 49 and np to 50 


150 

24S 

445 

399 

250* 

3JU 

S^S 

130 

109 

436 

27l! 


i'.Col , 

235-73 

! 30 and up to 51 



144 

241 i 

437 

S93 

Sir.; 

1:03 

580 

144 


4;^ 

2-33* 

358. 

S,4TS 

2S9-4I 

; 5l and np to 52 



13S 

2.34 1 

43 i 

3S7 

236' 

•S5 

S7I 

lS?j 

iSo! 

149; 

418 

254’ 

349 

3,591, 


! 52 and np to 53 



1S2' 

<>071 

424 

3S1I 

2311 

278 

562 

1^ 

4U> 

145, 

S» 

5,ii.9 

lioT'vl 

1 53 and np to 54 



127 

220! 

4l7 

ST4 

22G| 

269 

oo3 

130 


401 

235 

531 

3,223 

268-38 

i 54 and up to 35 



122 

213; 

410 

367 

21S 


oil 

125! 


592 

22 s: 

322; 

:U35 

2ol*35 

! 53 and up to 36 


*•* 

ns 

SCul 

dOS 

339; 

20;* 


535 

120 

1^ 


. 220' 

sis; 

5,047 

253-91 

1 56 and up to 37 



113. 


396 

Soil 

204 

"iij 

826 

114; 

1^ 

570 

0|0 


2^1*56 

2-i***53 

} 57 and up to 5S 



lOS’ 


;i8S 

34-i 

19S 

236 

SIT 

108. 

ns! 


£05; 

29? 


£58-38 

5S and up to 69 



103: 

1S5 

379 

0^3 

192 

227 

507 

10."1 

112! 

S''! 

197! 

2S5j 

2.7C.3 

250-25 

39' and np to 60 



9S 

94 

178 

389 

824 

179; 

21s 

298 

5*5; 

10>! 

100! 

622} 

1S9 

-•I 


221-33 

so and np to 61 



171 

S3S 

814 

166; 

209 

£87 

9S; 

5051 

182: 

288 

2,?48 

212-33 

61,and up to 62 


... 

S9 

164 

o4G 

304 

161 ! 

199 

276 


94* 

£9^ 

174* 


2,447 

£0:-91 

62 and up to 63 


... 

ss! 

157 

333 

293 

15Si 

isn) 


84* 

i'O 

2S0l 

16.i' 

2H': 

£.346 

193-33 

63 and np to 64 

[J 


so 

130 

320 

2S3 

]47S 

181 


7?! 

55* 

2C5' 

159' 

2;0, 

£.£;5 

187-16 

64 and up to 65 



76 

143 

SOS 

272 

139; 

171 

241 

^4 

82! 

2:'G^ 

i5i; 

£?0 

£,!« 

175*5S 

63 and up to C6 



72 

136 

293 

261 

ISO' 

161 


6-j; 



145- 


£,'MT' 

1G?*75 

66 and np to 67 



fi7 

129 

2S3 

250 

121! 

15^ 





IJi-’. 

210. 



C-T and np to 6S 

. ^ 

••• 


100 

271 

239 

111! 

142 

206- 

F9' 

gt; 

211; 

128' 


i.s:9 

IM-JS 

6S and np to 69 

;i 


3S 

116 

25S 

oag 

lOli 

t 

ISS 

193; 

1 


1?S| 

! 

120' 

IK, 

« 

2.7C*?‘ 

t 

n2-:8 


1 


( 32 ) 

ElfCLOSURE No. 2i.—{Conchile(l) 



All 

no and np to 
7n and up to 

71 and tip to 

72 and up to 

73 and up to 
71 and up to 
75 and np to 
70 and up to 
77 and up to 
73 and np to 
7!) and np to 
fcO and u]) to 
hi and up to 

62 and up to 

63 and up to 
hi and up to 
63 and up to 
63 and up to 
67 and np to 
63 and up to 
69 and up to 

90 and up to 

91 and up to 

92 and up to 

93 and up to 
Ot and np to 
93 and up to 
9G and u)i to 
97 and up to 
95 and up to 
90 and up to 


Total, aliovo 12 years 
ofaeo, 

Total ropnlatlon, 

t’lTCcntaBc of clilldrcn 
under 12 on total 
population, 

IVrccntaKi* of persons 


18,377 

30,235 

25,969 

18,430 

21,371 

25,142 

38,700 

34,870 

25,228 

28,741 

2'.-00 

21-87 

22'CS 

20-92 

25-04 

7309 

78-12 

77-31 

1 

73-071 

i 74*35 


87,045 25,770 84,430 


28,0S3-SS 



74-71 Wl 


ENCLOSURE No. 22. 

M the of pomnn of each age aline af. any given time, in a population M hae been, stationary, 

'"'TTn '« proportions for tie past 00 years, the population being sneh that, in tk 

jir> oj h.,r 100,000 ehddren mere born.— Calculations founded on the average of 12 of the Stand, 

art. hnroj.iJK Tables of Morfalify. 


ApprnJix I}. 


M-:. 


ropiilntinn 

ktatiuiiary. 

Popnlatinn 
incrc-asinn at tlio 
rate of IJ per rent, 
per nununi. 

Population 
incrcasin;* at the 
r.ite of 1 per cent, 
per annum. 

Population 
inerc.i.sinc at the 
rate of 2 per cent.: 
per annum. 


Fopnintlon 


per iiiinuni. 
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ENCLOSURE No 


(^Concluded. ) 


Fopnlntion 
diminishing at the 
rateof 1^ percent, 
per annum. 


Alovc 17 and «p to is years, 

IS and up to 19 „ 

„ 19 and up to 90 „ 

„ 90 and lip to 91 „ 

,, 91 and up tn 99 „ 

„ 99 and Itji to 93 „ 

„ 9." and up to 94 „ 

94 and up tn 93 „ 

„ 93 and up to 93 „ 

„ 93 and up tn 97 „ 

„ 97 and up to 9S „ 

I, 9S and up In 99 „ 

„ 9') and up tn 30 „ 

„ 30 and up tn 31 „ 

n 31 .and up to 39 „ 

„ 39 and uji to 33 „ 

„ 33 and u}i In 34 „ 

34 and up to 35 „ 

„ .33 and up to 33 „ 

II 33 an, I up to 37 „ 

•I 37 and up to 3S 

„ 3S and up to 39 ,. 

I, 39 .and up In 40 „ 

„ 40 and up to 41 » 

„ 4] .and up III 49 ., 

■■ 49 and up lo 43 „ 

,1 43 and uii lu 44 „ 

,1 44 and up to 43 ,, 

II 45 and up lo 40 „ 

)i 40 .and up lo 47 „ 

,1 47 anil up tn 4$ ,1 

■I 4'! and up in 49 „ 

II 49 and up III 50 ,1 

II 30 and nil to 51 „ 

II SI and up tn 53 „ 

•I 59 and up to 53 n 
II 33 and up to 54 „ 

II 34 and up to 55 ,1 

II 35 and uji to sc „ 

II 30 and up to 57 11 

I, 37 and uji to ss n 
II 3s and up to 59 n 
n 39 and up to cO >1 
II CO and tip to cl ,1 
•I G1 and uji tn Ci9 ,• 

II C9 and up to C3 ii 
II C3 and up to £4 
II C4 and up to C5 ii 
II C5 and up tn CG ,1 
n CC and up to C7 ii 
II G7 and up to cs i> 
II GS and up to C9 i' 
II G9 and up to 70 ii 
fi 70 and up to 7 1 o 
II 71 and up to 72 n 
II 79 and up to 73 ■■ 

I, 73 and up to 74 n 
I, 74 and up to 73 n 
II 73 and up to 7G n 
II TG and up to 77 n 
I, 77 and up to 7 s » 
I, 7S and up to 79 ,1 

1, 79 and up to SO n 
,1 SO and uji to 81 n 
„ SI and up to sO •> 
11 S2 and up to S3 o 
It $3 and up to 84 >» 

II S4 and uji to 85 » 

II 85 and U]i to 8G •• 
II SG and up tn 87 n 
'll 87 and up to S8 » 
II S8 and up tn 89 i> 
I, 89 and uji to 90 n 
II 90 and up to 91 » 

II 91 and up to 92 i» 
I, 92 and up to 93 » 

■I 93 and up to 94 » 

II 94 and up to gs » 
II 95 and up to 9G •> 
II 9C and up to 97 >’ 

,1 97 and up to 98 
II 9S and up to 99 n 


Total, nhovc 12 years of age, 

Ghanb Total, 

Percentage of children under 12 on total 
population. 

Percentage of persona above 12 on total 
population, - ..I 


3l|73b 

31,083 

30,400 

99,G7D 

98,941 

g.Sigi'iS 

96,741 

3G,S38 

2G,13S 

25.391 
24,G33 
23,838 
23,025 
22,133 
21,233 

20.391 
19,550 
18,710 
17,858 
1G,975 
16,083 
15,158 
14,210 

I. 3,200 
12,441 

II, .350 
10,073 

9,800 
8,9 IG 
8,041 
7,183 

0. 350 
5,558 
4,808 
4,100 
3,450 
2,900 
2,410 
1,983 

1, G0S 
1,258 

>.i»3 

750 

541 

383 

258 

ICO 

92 

41 

25 

25 

8 

8 


2,098,208 


2,808,333 


39,104 

.38,071 

3C,90C 

3.3,840 

.34,795 

33.743 
32,661 
31,577 
30,493 
29,354 
28,203 
26,977 

25.744 
24,607 
23,476 
22,349 
21,218 
20,067 
18,920 
17,760 
16,573 
15,435 
14,352 

I. 3,206 
12,193 

II, 146 
10,095 

9,067 

8,009 

7,093 

6,185 

6,319 

4,516 

3,753 

3,140 

2,002 

2,125 

1,714 

1,338 

1,038 

788 

565 

398 

267 

171 

94 

41 

25 


25 


2,859,576 


3,995,814 


245,173 
238,128 
231,209 
224,412 
217,067 
21), 015 
204,598 
198,182 
191,840 
183,980 
177,965 
172,215 
166,384 
162,432 
157,049 
151,716 
146,613 
141,552 
136,281 
131,474 
127,030 
122,570 
1 18,004 
113,492 
109,392 
105,311 
101,345 
97,458 
93,601 
89,902 
86,245 
82,796 
79,319 
75,763 
72,466 
69,334 
66,269 
63,184 
00,175 
67,244 
54,311 
51,436 
48,477 
45,575 
42,922 
40,351 
37,849 
35,408 
33,020 
30,661 
28,324 
26,047 
23,912 
21,914 
19,955 
18,068 
16,374 
14,520 
12.851 
11,274 
9,766 
8, .391 

■4,110 

5,948 
4,830 
3,981 
3,231 
2,615 
2,139 
1,595 
1,221 
914 
646 
448 
■ 296 

186 
101 
44 
26 
26 
8 
S 


3,921,843 


5.724,115 


12,020,047 


1,350,234 


1,995,089 




























APPENDIX D. 


or 

REPORTS EROM DISTRICT OFEICERS 

ONTnS 

CENSUS OE 1865. 


From II. D. Robertson, Esq., OJfnialing Collector, Saharunpoor, to P. Willums, Esq., 

Commissioner, Is^ Division, Meerut {No. 110, paras. 8 to 1),— ‘Dated SaAarunpoor, 

the \Zth April, 1SG5. 

3. In testing these returns, both in the mohuUas of towns and in the villages, 
ten or more entries wore examined by c.illing upon the masters of the several houses to 
state vivd voce the number of persons who slept within their houses. Mr. Daniell at Deo- 
bund, ^Messrs. Mulligan .and Morgan in Saharunpoor, Captain Orman at Roorkee, Mr. 
Irvine at Bclmt, Deputy Nundkishore at Jowallapoor, carefully revised the returns again 
on the evening and night of the 10 th of January. Mr. Wynne and myself were obliged 
to leave the district for Agra on the morning of the lOth January, so that the work in 
the city of Saharunpoor was carried out by Messrs. Mulligan, Donovan, and Morgan, 
and at Nukoor by the Tchseeldar. 

4. In consequence of Settlement operations being in progress in this district, a 
large number of European Officers were .available for'superintending the Census returns, 
and, though much leisure was not at their disposal, still these returns were tested by 
them over a considerable por^on of the district. 

5. The general conclusion arrived at by comparing the results of the examination 
of these papers by the various Officers h.as been to shew that, with the exception of a 
few villages in Fergunuahs Saharunpoor and IMozulfurabad, the returns had been pre- 
pared with great care, and were generally correct. I found the village returns remark- 
ably correct, but there had been much carelessness in the preparation of the papers in 
the two mohullas examined by me in the town of Saharunpoor. The services of 
Messrs, hlulligan, Donov.an, and hlorgan, who happened to be at Sahaninpoor, were 
consequently enlisted, and the whole of the returns revised and corrected, with the 
assistance of the Sudder and Tehsecleo omlab. 

»i. The Putwiirccs’ village returns have been c.arefnlly examined in the tehseelees, 
and the pergnnnahwar totals checked in this office. 

7. The following results .are .apparent when comparing the Census returns of 
lSi7, 1S52, and 1865 

Total Population of the District. 
5,47,353 
3,01,325 
3,69,176 

Thus the increase to the population of this district daring the last thirteen years 
has only been 67,851. 

Id 


1847, ... 
1852, ... 

1863, ... 
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lEho aiHcTCiirciB bbcicnprhiclpiil'ij'vni? ti-Tn'- vcnoi rf‘*’Tri- i' nr.'r 




! 

WKSM 


!lsierr'»t (:r.r' 

Tpttiu 


3F.:. 1 

mSBm 


1 :«ri. , 

•SaJanaipoor, 

ytEobnnu, 

... 

r.4,2S4 

:i.sr.4 

"fit-- 

lfc.€=>- 

44.nG 

tl.CK 

{ 

i v.r: 

Jpn31an3irr, 


}fiV£ 

WEC 

1 


JimiclptCi 


Ti.'J3I' 




Qnnjroxi, 



r.^GO 


if'.'-’or. 

\ 

■SoortsE. ' 



tZV'J 

i('i‘ ! 

. 3 

jlcsmm-v. 


A.ir-r 

r..3Gr. 


; I.*.- 

1 im>inrT{h, 

t-f 

4,1 GO 


» ^ .r.-.f 

. er. 1 

AjiiiiihEl. 

.M 

UgGC 


<,Tr'' 

1 ••• ' 

1 imrUiniirKii. 

*** 

••• 

“■** 


1 


TEhe Icrcs iDcrcasE cjipsrmi in ibs T<:‘pc'jE-'j^s 'jf ■t :ic i; Trar af saiiarrr.ji'irT’. Dr-»- 
iiaidj ra3 Tlg-nTp nnr i= E{.trrsctLaie panlr Id lac iacrca' Ir.; praFT'cr/.;-' : : '.■ . 

IjI Zlaartee iac TirissiiDc of a larrs^oaiaK of oracTir aa*^ aaacu cari'aai’ral-.v la tacpa* 
'ook.'Sro- Tac ucursaac apoErcai ir tac '..cTcr-r of 7:~£.*:cr*rcT. MacrV ur* ao2 Kar,- 
T-lrrl is atiribatalile to tiie jnrcan?iaacc tail rrijca tac Ccaru" tclrca :a ! *■ 5a a vtrry 
Istt^cooHj of oaoHcs oraplareaca tac CDrjl,roctioo o: lac Garca" Caaal hac V:-car;c 
iBaiporEJT rcaScrtE o: those -ioTrac. Arstrra sacraaztaciacrcarri'.lhcTC-pa'.at.ioa :s 
■iliETEriooB IdaFCslDC? ciocc 1552 Toaia ooescs sr-'ac cr.lcrcrt, hat ar.fonaaalc'y i;c 
'boraiaiES of these Fab-ah'inDas arre heca tota'lr altcrca, alro of lac p:rrar.:;ahr 
of TTmcb thsrr are eoxapossl, so tact it is icposnloc la nakc aac corojeritoa. 


Jirm S. 3^. liirnK, Xstj., C'.>llsit-or of Juccvfcnnnjv', ft. C- Virr^tr, Z; ;• . 

io-jf io SaSdtr SozfS o/'J2cmj:i.'£, A^TT. Pr:nr.r.:cr ^fc. !■?, j-srsr. 2 f: rr.-?, t-i'* 
EascTKrcr ). — DaUi JiuD^ycr7n!npv.r. ilc I'Ch 2 'ctz\, 3555. 

2. Tse £rst thing 3 oiix-asio cstablhli z attire arcotycT lac raor; fScical 
Sol IniheTcrzl-nncgesthe cannsrtlorsTrcre tihosEa sooftlr froa the PatwarDc? 
soi -3 ie 5: as&teot^ from Ttetir aoS esthers; in large tovrr.F the F'JIoat:or. ■eras 

S’oa 2 anors stIctste lio2r of Govemrsent oSnil? — ^Pchtrrecs,, lra-3crr, TakedF, ana 
Tianiie^ fee. The saosinlcoiEnls rret: aoiainaleS ilso from otoEals — ^plcoScrr, 
Terasctahls seir^OarSj taiy renScats— 'til ‘belonging lo z dacs tfn higher or2cr cf taa- 
asaon anS nttenasnts. Anj n^stanw: frora tie Police '.TaF rlrictlj forhinica. nod the 
nsode TTETE made srvrare that, in oraciiag a careful Ceasa? to be rtaie, Her ilaieslr s 
SoTeraraent not actnated hj anj monres of increased ■taiaJaoa. bnt had in ■rie'ST 
jjhszBBsrtaaniEal of the oonSiSon of the ihhabitanti:. 

S, AocorSaglTtheTehseddars-^rErc oirectedto famish anrt of the esiahlL-h- 
aasnt to he 'SarplqyscL in the folltTwiEg form : — 


1 

j 

. j 

liCaiDtE srr, 1 

1 ITane oi iJ'amcoI Sepenn-j^^^ ^ 


3I131lib*Z, 

1 

ltrrai,TTllacE, nr ! 
ncnilca j 

1 

j moloasES. ,15 

i ' 1 ! 

r.!S2£rtr. 

3 

1 

j TI 1 4 ; S 1 

r 


After the estahlishmentiad ‘been examined and approved of, *he Tehseeldars wre 
ordered ioproBeed to Tforl: at once. A tehsed "was then told oiT to each of the Dis- 
-fcnot OScerSj ■Qins : — 

Kr. S. 3\. l^ariin, Concctor, ... Tehseel Shcmlee. 

hir. H. -ir. Jjeeosj Asdstant Gollector^ ... .. 3^!foaa2*emuggnr. 

3dr.Tr.T.3al3-snn, Ditto, ... ... ,, Jansnth. 

IvSirzaTigET Ally Beg, DncoT.Dj. Colleolor, ... ,, Boorlaana. 

it tras the dnty of the above-najned OScers to Tvaich narrowly the T>roc£‘sdinf '5 
of the enaaeraiotsi, sapsnntendsnte, iehsseleeoScials, Ebc., and to sec that all wc.-c 'at 
thdr pvosts on the rnght of the l^ih -Jannarv. 

■4. OnnttiEgstranrErsjEnchaBguesisandtraTellerE, the T:>ngh rctnms’WEre called 
in -by the end cf Ocicher, 1 564. In ihc meanwhile the Circular Orders of the Board 
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No. 'W. of ISG-t, dated 17th Novembev, and No. X of 18C4, dated 30th l^ovember, first 
suspending and then re-directing openations regarding the Census, were received ; this 
decayed matters a liltie, but no serious confusion was .allowed to affect the, general 
tenor of the scheme. 

5. The first results were rather startling. The Census of Slozuffernuggur in 
1852-53 g.ave a popuhation of 6,72,861, or 409 souls to the square mile. My first 
rough calculations shewed a total population of 6,42,662, or about 828 to the square 
mile, and a falling off in the population of 30,299. The diminution was ascribed to 
the Mutinies, the famine year, and to possible inaccuracies in the former Census. I 
detected a fruitful source of error to he wanton carelessness on the part of the heads of 
families, who, looking upon the Census OfiScer as an impudent intruder, paid little 
attention to giving a correct enumeration of the members of the family, especially of 
the . females. This was finally overcome after a little explanation, and renewed efforts 
were made to collect accurate data, and to subject the memoranda to a careful ansilysis 
on the night of the 10th January. 

€. Before proceeding farther I maj' as well mention that I endeavoured to do 
the work as economically os possible, withont putting Government to any extra expendi- 
ture. "With this intention I proposed to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, in my letter No. 22, dated 25th Jane, 1864, that I should be allowed an expendi- 
ture of Bs. 60 for the whole district, to meet the cost of country paper and oil. The 
permission was granted by the Board by their Secretary's letter No. 262, dated Slh 
July. The actual expenditure has been no more than Rs. 14, 

7. Considering the testing of the returns by the Officers of the district to be of 
vital importance, I deputed all my subordinates into the interior of the district, to 
check the enumeration. The Tehseeldars and Peshkars, too, were kept constantly on the 
move, and I believe I may with confidence assert that the present Census is as correct 
as can he. I was called away on duty to a conference at Agra, otherwise I should 
have myself superintended the conduct of certain enumerators on the night of the 
10th of January. 

8. The reports of my subordinates, Messrs. Leeds, Baldwin, and Mirza Viqar 
Ally Beg, Deputy Collector, are annexed to this letter. These reports will show how 
actively the Officers of this district were engciged in checking the vernacular returns 
of the enumerators. 

9. The results of the Census in the four tehseels are as follow : — 


TebseeL 

Former 

Ceosns. 

Present 

Census. 

Bemarks. 

■rcbBeelSbamlee— S per- 




gannabs, 

Tebseel Mosntferang- 

2,09,208 

1,97,610 

Less br 11,593. Tbe diminntion in tbe popn- 
latiOD is ascribed to tbe Uatioies of IS57 and 
tbe famine of 1860 . Present popnlation to tbe 
square mile, 427. 

gar— 5 pergnaaabs, 

TebseelJansatb— 4 per- 1 

1,71,^79 

1,77,952 

Excess, 6,473 persons, mostly in tbe canal- 
irrigated pergnnnabs of SlozDSbrnoggar and 
Pooicbnpar. Present population is to the 
square mile, 397. 

gnnndliSi •«• { 

•pikhseel Boorhana — 3 i 

1,44,551 

1,51,597 

Excess by 7,046. Average per mile, 336. 


Excess 7,430 in this tebscel. Irrigation from 
wells and Eastern Jomna Canal; conseqnently 
tbe famine, tbongb severe, was less felt than 
in other pergnnnabs devoid of irrigation. 
Present popnlation to the sqnarc mile, 542. 

Of the excess, 6,09lbeIODgstotbe canal-irri- 
gatedpergnnnabEandlah alone. This shows tbe 
great benefits conferred by tbe Canal. 

Former Censns, ... C,72,S61 

pergonaabs, ... 

1,47,623 

1 

1,55,053 

1 

Grand Total, 

6,72,861 

1 

6,62.212 

Present, ... 0 , 82,212 

Ket increase, ... 9,351 

Averace per square mile 

for the whole district, 414 
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J/r.' Leed^ Re^orl, — Dated Caap Door, ZZr.d Felrucrp, 1S65. 

I si 2 .D YOU a trief report of tlie operation connected with the recent Censn? 
in the Moz^ernuggnr Tehseel. 

The proceedinss in that- tehseel having been placed under my supervision, mea- 
sures were imme^ately taken to provide an efficient establishment of enumerators, 
careteing taken that too large a number of houses should not fall to the lot of one 
person : and the provisions of Circulars B. and J. of ISCi were generally carried out. 
The villace Putwarees formed a most efficient establishment in the rural district, and 
I have no doubt that the returns are more correct in the villages than in the towns. 
In some instances, indeed, I found that the Pntwarcc had contented himself with send- 
ins for the heads of families to thec.foKpaf, and there writing down the numbers on 
enouirv, instead of going from house to house; but even in such cases the achral errors 
were not serious. There was also at first some hesitation on tlie part of tlie people in 
leadilv furnishing the required information, and some of tlic enumerators seem to have 
regarded it as a degradation to visit the quarters of the lower castes : but these and other 
omisaons were, I have every reason to believe, rectified on the reviaon of the papers 
bv the superintendents. 

At first sight the falling off in the population of tlie tehseel as compared with 
that stated to exist in 1852 may give rise to some doubt as to the correctness of the 
renim ; but in comparison it will be found that the returns throughout arc uniform and 
consistent, and it appears to me that there are several causes which may be deemed 
sufficient to warrant the decrease. 

I. — The population in 1852 was a very dense one, and had probably reached 
the limit of subsistence, so that, unless under favorable circumstances, the increase in 
popularion would necessarily be but slight Kow it admits of no doubt that tlie pro- 
ductive power of the land has been very greatly increased since 1852, and consequently 
we nught,bave expected a corresponding increase of population; but, ot>the other hand, 
tliere are two events winch are, I think, amply sufficient to accoimt for the stationary 
condition of the population:— , 

lit. — The Mutiny, with the attendant disorganization and consequent neglect of 
cultivation, either partially or entirely. 


2nd, — ^The severe famine which followed so close on tlie events of 1857-58, and 
which sivept off so large a part of the population. 

"When we remember that Lidia is not a rich cormtry, and that the great mass of 
the population live firom hand to mouth, without the ability, if they had the inclination, 
to lay up a store against bad times, it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the loss of life 
whidi must have resulted from so terrible a visitation as that of 1S60; In 1852 the 
population of the five pergunnahs comprising the Tehseel of Moznffnmuggnr was 
returned at 1,71,479, and the present Census shows, according to the returns of the 31st 
October, 1SG4, a total of 1,63,467, or a falling ofi* of 8,012. 
f^raSTto The mest noticeable feature. I am inclined to thhik, ^ the extra- 

jhere^^eieess.— S.M ae- ordinary disproportion between the numbers of males and 
fr<n»les. In Europe the proportions between the two sexes are, 
I believe, as 13 females to 12 males,—/, e., of those alive at any given time,— whilst in 

xir. Leeds’ ralcdations proportions are dtogether reversed, 

refer to the prelimioary and SO as to incline the scale considerably the other wav For 
Censes np to end of Octo- • , . i / ■* ■ 

her, 1S64. example, in 16o2 the population stood thus 


The disproportion in the 
iinTnhcr of females mnj' 
partly, ho due to female in- 
fantieide among Bajpoots. 
Polygamy can hardly he 
a canse. The practice of 
liolygamy and early dissipa- 
tion among the Mahome- 
dans especially tends to pro- 
duce hnpotency among the 
Huher classes.— S.JXA8Tcr. 
Collector. 


. Males, .94'241 ; females, 77’23S, 
or rather less than 10 females to 12 males. 

In 1864, — Males, 86*689 ; females, 76*778 

Probably tbe balance bas been somewhat reduced by the 
events of 1S57 and following years, but tbe disproportion is 
still most striking, and would give rise to some doubts as to 
the accuracy of the returns if it were not so uniform. ' On 
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Order No J., dated 7th Jnne, 1864-, and Sudder Board’s Letter No. 61, of 25th Januaiy 
last. . We find from the first of these statements that the total area of the district equals 
2,361 square miles, which exceeds the area shown in the statements’ for 1852 by 161 
square miles, thus accounted for : — 

Lonee Pergunnah re-transferred to Meerut, . TH* 165 square milpe. 
Land recovered by alluvion, ... ... 6 do. 


161 do. . 

The population, as it now exists, numbers 1,210,880. Dividing this by 2,361— 
the number of square miles — wo find the proportion to be 613 persons per square mile, 
which is three persons per square mile less than in 1852. Deducting, however, the area 
and population of JPergiinnah Lonee, which was not included in the returns of that year, 
we have a population of 1,149,368, as against, in* 1852, 1,135,072:. increase, 14,296 
persons, giving a proportion of 521 persons per square mile, or an actual increase 
'^of five souls per square mile, notwithstanding the increase of area by six square 
miles from alluvion. Pergunnah Lonee is sparsely populated, being far below the 
average: its population of 61,512, distributed over its area, gives a proportion of 
' 396 persons per square mile only, it lies just opposite Delhi, across the Biver Junma ; 
and, on reference to the Delhi statements of 1852, where it is called the Eastern 
Pergunnah, we find' its average population was only 324 persons to the square mile. 
Thus it has improved vastly— in fact, far beyond the average of the district ; and this, 
too, notwithstanding the ravages, and burnings and plunderings, it was subjected to 
during the Mutiny, and notwithstandjngthat it sufiered more than perhaps any other p.arfc 
of the district during the famine and pestilence which followed in the years 1860-61. 
There is still found the same disparity between the sexes, the males exceeding the 
females by upwards of a lac. This result, so contrary to European experience, was' 
remarked upon in Mr. Christian’s Report for 1852, but the causes remain still to be 
elucidated. 


13. The classified list of vilhages deserves notice, as exemplifying the increasing 
population, and consequently the increasing prosperity, of the district :— 

1852.- 1865. 

No. of villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 1,077 1,139 

„ „ more than 1,000, less than 5,000, ... 288 313 

,, ,, „ 6,000, „ 1,000, ... 5 10 

„ „ „ 10,000, „ 50,000, ■ ... 3 2 

jj ,, above 60,000, ... 0 1 


The increase in the number of villages containing less than 1,000 is again attri- 
butable entirely to the sp.'irsely-populated villages of Lonee Pergunn.ah being now 
added to our list. The remaining entries of the abstract show improvement in each. 
Of villao'es containing over 5,000 and less than 30,000, we must deduct two (GhUzeca- 
bad and Shaderah) as having come over from Delhi with the Lonee Pergunnah; 
but excluding them, we still have eight villages, or three small towns, which have 
increased over 5,000 since 1852. 

So .arain, Meerut has left its two fellow-towns, Hauperand Sirdliana, and places 
itself in the higher grade, numbering over 50,000 inhabitants. The village of Khe- 
kur.ah has disappeared from our list, and now contains less than 5,000 inhabitants; 
but in its place we have four* which have increased in population over that number. 

In those very towns where we had reason to expect decrease, 
* there we find it ; and where we looked for increase it appears— 

Klkliooa. Gurmuktesur, Shadurah, and Sirdhana, formerly known as 

* ^ ' targe marts, have long since ceased to be so, and in their places. 
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larger population ; wliereas Boorhana and Shikarporc Buffered to a certain degree in the 
year of famine— people left the dry for other tracts whibh were artifieially irrigated. 
The Mutiny, too, and sickness, such as fever, cholera, &c., has kept down the population 
to its present, limits. I can confidently assert that the Census is correct ; and I have 
keen able to complete the whole work without subjecting Government to a farthing 
of expense. 


From W. A. Forbes, Esq., CoUealor, Meertii, to P. Willtams, Esq., Commissioner, 
1st Division, Meerut (Ifo. 93, paras. 11 to end).— Dated Meerut, the 22nd May, 
1865. 

11. Briefly I may recapitulate the explanation which accompanied the state- 
ment. 


' Columns 2 and 3. — ^Thc tchsecls and pergunnahs are entered according to the 
latest arrangements made in 1852, but also include the Lonce or Eastern Per- 
gunnah, which had been transferred to Delhi just previous to the Census of that year, 
and has now again, subsequent to the Mutiny, been re-transferred to Meerut. Column 
4.— The number of mouzahs correspond with the maps of the Surveyor, and include 
those whieh have no inhabited villages upon their areas — every separate village, whether 
inhabited or without an inhabited quarter, is shown. Column 6.— The area in acres is 
according to the original survey, corrected as for as that has been affected by alluvion 
or diluvion. The difference between the entries in columns 6 and 11 (Area and Bc- 
venuc Demand) of this statement and the Board’s printed statistical statement was 
explained in my No. 12, of 24th March last. In the printed statement the area was 
in accordance with Deputy Collector Mohur Sing’s revised measurement, whilst the 
jumma or revenue demand was that of the Settlement under Act IX. of 1833; whilst 
in my return the demand shown was that for 1863-C4, and the total area that of the 
survey, revised and corrected, as stated above, where fluvial action rendered that 
necessary. Mohur Sing’s revised measurement was not only partial and incomplete, 
but it was not sufficiently accurate to be taken in preference to the old scientific 
survey. Columns 7 to 10, inclusive, are in accordance with the Futwarecs’ nikasees for 
1270 P.S. 

* " » 

The cultivated area and the revenue demand for .1868-04 show a steady, increase 


over the returns made at the last Census. 


• 

1 - 



1866. 

Increase. 

Cnltlrntcd area in Acres, .;. ... .... . 

1 

S07,7C8 

972,623 


■ Berenue Demand, | 

Its. 1,603,046 

Its. 1,748,113 

Its. 66,067 


In these figures I have omitted the Lonce or Eastern Pergunnah from under 
the return for 1806, in order to make the comparison more fairl}'. The 04,765 acres 
thus added to out' malgoozaree, or rent-paying cnllivatcd area, is thus obtained 


Resumed rent-free, or maufee lands. 

New land actually brought under the plough, 


28,018 acres. 
36,752 „ 


64,7^5 


ic increase Rs. 55,067 — in the amount of Government revenue demand may be 
a -cn as entirely resulting from the assessment of the resumed madfee lands, for the 
remii-sioiis and assessment on account diluvion and alluvion are nearly balanced. 

with its (3) notes, and the Clas- 
List of Touns and F,%«.-These are furnished in accordance with Circular 
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Order No J., dated 7lh June, 1864, and Sudder Board’s Letter No. 61, of 25th January 
last. We find from the first of these statements that the total area of the district equals 
2,361 square miles, which exceeds the area shown in the statements’ for 1852 by 161 
square miles, thus accounted for 

Lonce Pergunuah re-transferred to Meerut, 155 square 

Land recovered by alluvion, ... 6 do. 

161 do. . 

The population, as it now exists, numbers 1,210,880. Dividing this by 2,361— 
the number of square miles — we find the proportion to be 518 persons per square mile, 
which is three persons per square mile less than in 1862. Deducting, however, the area 
and population of Pergunnah Lonce, which was not inclnded in the returns of that year, 
we have a population of 1,M9,3GS, as .against, in' 1852, 1,135,072;. increase, 14,296 
persons, giving a proportion of 521 persons per square mile, or an actual increase 
'of five souls per square mile, notwithstanding the increase of area by six square 
miles from alliudon. Pergunnah Lonee is sparsely populated, being far below the 
average: its population of 61,512, distributed over its area, gives a proportion of 
‘ 396 persons per square mile only. It lies just opposite Delhi, across the Biver Jumna j 
and, on reference to the Delhi statements of 1852, where it is called the Eastern 
Pergunnah, we find its average population was only 324 persons to the square mile. 
Thus it has improved vastly — in fact, far beyond the average of the district ; and ttn'c, 
too, notwithstanding the ravages, and burnings and plunderings, it was subjected to 
during the Mutiny, and notwithstandjngthat it suffered more than perhaps any other part 
of the district during the famine and pestilence which followed in the years 1860-61, 
There is still found the same disp.arity between the sexes, the males exceedmg the 
females by upwiirds of a lac. This result, so contrary to European experience, was* 
remarked upon in Mr, Christian’s Beport for 1852, but the caines remain still to be 
elucid.ated. 

13. The chassified list of vill.ages deserves notice, as exemplifying the increasing 
population, and consequently the increMing prosperity, of the district 

1852.- 1865. 

No. of villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 1,077 1,189 

,, ,, more than 1,000, less than 5,000, ... 288 313 

1,000, ... 5 10 

50,000, • ... 3 2 

... 0 1 

The increase in the number of villages containing less than T,000 is again attri- 
butable entirely to the sp.arsely-populated villages of Lonee Pergunnah being now 
added to our list. The remaining entries of the .abstract show improvement in each. 
Of villao-es containing over 5,000 and less than 1 0,000, we must deduct two (Ghazeea- 
bad and Shaderah) as having come over from Delhi with the Lonee Pergunnah; 
but excluding them, we still have eight \Tliages, or three small towns, which have 
increased over 5,000 since ISo-.. 

So again, Meerut has left its two fellow-towns, Hauperand Sirdhana, and places 
itself in the higher grade, numbering over 50,000 inhabitants. The village of Khe- 
kur.ah has disappe.ared from our list, and now contains less than 5,000 inhabitants; 
but in its place we have four* which have increased in population over that number. 

In those very towns where we had reason to expect decrease, 
there we find it ; and where we looked for increase it appears-^ 
Gurmuhtesur, Shadurah, and Sirdhana, formerly known as 
large marts, have long since ceased to be so, and in their places. 


» Clniprowlce. 
• Kirtlial. 

PiUthoo". 

'■ Tedwee. 



77 

77 

5 , 000 , 

i7 

77 

77 

10 , 000 , 

77 

77 

Above 

50,000, 
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Ghozeenbad and Bagbput arise. Barotc also is a place of some trade, and cren of ma- 
nufactures in iron peculiar to itself, and it has withstood the trial of the tchscel 
. head-quarters having been removed from it. Ghuprowleo has but little trade, and, with 
Kirthal, may be called an agricultural village. Teckree also is essentially an agricul- 
tural village ; and 1 look upon the increase of population in these three villages as a 
remarkable sign of the general prosperity of the district. 


From H. G. Keenb, Esq., Collector of Soolundahuhur, to F. Williams, Esq., - Commis- 
sioner, Isl Division, . Meerut {No. lOB, paras, 4 to end).— Dated the 11^^ March, 

1866. 

4. The following is a brief explanation of the mode in which, and the agency by 
means of which, the present statements have been compiled 

Isi — Putwarees, with their relations, were employed in their respective hulkahs. 

• » 

— ^In large estates the proprietors’ agents were associated. 

3r<f.— These agents instructed Lumberdars, and tchseel officials were employed to 
superintend. 

The papers were filed in October, November, and December, and tested by 
the Tehseeldars, and afterwards by superior officers. 

6i/j.— The testing officials were furnished with instructions according to the Cir- 
cular. 


6fS.— The forms were indented for and distributed on receipt. 

6. The Tehseel of Khooijah was supervised by the Covenanted Deputy Collector • 
that of Secqndrabad by the Settlement Officers j Pergunnahs Bnrrun, Shikarpoor and 
Agowtah by Mr. Assistant CoUector Barrie j and the rest of the work, was supervised 
by myself. - 

8., All the European Officers and the English gentlemen re-rident in the district 
were provided with forms and copies of instructions in English' for their guidance Th 

returns so obtained have been all amalgamated in the Tehseel Pergunnahwar 'stat ! 
roents. ’ ’ • e- 


.7. The European travellers-and- others, putting up-at enc.'impin.^.eronnds an,f 

rest-houses in the district, were also similarly provided with forms and instruct' ■ 
English, which were returned to this office duly filled up. Those have also b T 
gamated with the Pergunnahwar Statements. The Census of the Railwa ' 

was undertaken in. that department, and is excluded from the present returns 

8. On the «th January reminders were issued to the several • 

fo. th. f.n,™g .ighl'. 

Colleetorate officials-such as the Head Clerk and the Serishtadar-were also deplteft^ 

th. 

.f th. digr, Ih. ft. hit, 

rjzf ™ ' 

^.;..^a.h,,....h»........ahL,.„hi.hZ^^^ 

,«.a”;th?.^t:r.'SLi:r.iar f p- 

racy by personal enquiry on the spot and h ° themselves of the- accu- 

»Hh th. hKalilj .yho m., h,pp.„ to « 
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12. Ador Ihc camplchon of (he CcnsnP, the returns were' duly tested by 'the Teh* 
'^.‘old.u.; .nnd l boptost..le tlmt I have every re.rson to conclude that the wort has 
hc.ui as accurately rerformed ns its nature could possibly permit. 


IV**!!. of 
lUit i cf iKr-, 


rtr f ■;<!»« rr.llr, 


7*oMf 

... .rStSis 
... tO'1.431 


4:t 


JI.OS? 


JM! 


4ir 


^ 13. The subjoined statement shows an. 

inrrc.nsc of population of about 2-7 per cent, 
since the last Censns of 1S52. This inercsise 
is entirely owing to the increase of territory 
by the transfer of thirty-three vill.iges from 
ifillali Pehli— the .average per square mile be- 
ing, in fact, somewhat below that of the for- 
mer Ccusu.®, ns shown in margin. 


1 1, In rsnclu'.ion, I nerd not omit to mention that every precaution and exertion 
wfre U".l { > prevful .annor.inee or vcx.alion to the peiplc from llio measures t.akcn for 
the .'.'c'tr.Aoy of fhe (^cn^us returns; .and (hat c.are and vigilance were exercised to pre- 
vent nupriii.'ip!.:',! .and dc«igning men from making them the means of extortion from 
the j. , 3 - and i;;n jr.inl clnsjc.-; of the community. 


I'r-n .1. n. Esq., CoUnfor, AlU-^ur/i, to 'W. C. Pi-OWDES', E.sq., Secretary, 

Ii«ir.{ r/ Jif.'ftiUf, ycrlh-Watem J*rovinces {No. 21, paras. 5 to end.)^ Dated the 
iifh .(ptif, li'GS, 

a. Till', gcnfral rc?ull shews the prc.«cnt population of the district to be 925,538, 
and the nfcorlainod numbor of bou?c.s, 191,581 — piving an average of nearly fivff souls 
to each Iioufc, and a population of 497*S6 to the square mile. The R.ailway Census 
and that for the regiment stationed here, and its camp followers, arc not included in 
tlie District Census, agreeably to orders received from you. 

f>. f)n reference to Mr. llulcbinson's statistics of this district, I find the Cen- 
sus taken on Isl Janu.ary, 1S53, gave a return of 1,131,565 people. Deduct from this 
105,1 -IS, the then ascertained population of the two pergunnahs ofPuchlonah and 
Mnhrenih, since transferred to Etab District, and compare the balance (1, 029, 420j with 
llie present Census, and wc arrive at the l.argo minus difference of 103,882. In the 
ordinary course of things the population should have increased; the decrease now 
shewn n\usv he set down to the throe main causes of — the extreme sickness in the year 
JSjO, the disturb.inccs and slaughter of the Mutiny year following, and the famine 
of ISCl. 

7. The outturn of the present openations may be considered trustworthy, and 
pretty accnralc — the average number of five inhabitants per house, and the proportion 
of rnalps to femab's (nc., 490,019 of (ho former, to 425,889 of the batter), shewing 
fair ro'uUs. Hindoos preiiondcratc over other classes, there being 8,22,473, or close 
npoii S9 per ernt. of the whole — the same ratio observed at the last Census — to 1,03,065 
.Malioiuod.ans and otlicns not Hindoos. 

•t. The agricult«r.al population numbers .398,908, or 43 per cent. ; and tlie non- 
a^ricuUural, 5'2C,C30, or about 57 per cent. — a difl'crcncc in their relative positions 
from the returns o( 1858 by 4 per cent. 

9. The proportion of adults to cluldrcu is n little more than G4 per cent. All un- 
der twelve years have been reckoned as children. It is possible that sufficient discrimi- 
nation has not been paid to this point by the enumerators, as it was in the classifica- 
tion of children chicfiy that the figures were found to be in fault when testing them; 

10. The instructions issued by tlio late Sfr. Christian for the Census of the Slst 
December, 1852, together with his concluding .remarks, have been adhered to as closo 

Sd 
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as possible ia effecting tlio present arrangements ; but, in' consequence of all tbe rccoras 
of this Oollectprate being destroyed by rebels and miitinecrs in 1857, v/c bnve not had 
the advantage of comparing the present with the last Settlement returns of area, &c. 
The only co«cot information of the survey area has been gleaned from .Mr. Hntcbin- 
son’s district statistics, as already noticed in my letter No. 53, dated 30th Septem- 
ber, 1864. 

11. On comparing the Statements Nos. I and 4,, the numbeV of villages or 
townships recorded in the former struolc me as being incorrect. Even in the amended 
statement submitted with my letter No. 53, diitcd SOth Septcmi)ar, 1801., 1866 is 
there entered ; the supervision then made was only half carried out. I have now care- 
fully compared the Census figures with the Oflioe and Telisceloo Registers, with tho 
view of exhibiting inhabited villages only (returning as one town only places like Sc- 
cundra Rao and Afctrowlee, which were divided into puttees, or whoso manfee lands were 
resumed before the last Settlement, and appear in tho Ofiiec xMphnhotical List under 
separate numbers, in oonsequeneo of their nikasee papers being prepared separately), and 
the result is as follows : — 

Total entire villages, including 22 rent-free, ... 1,799 ^ 

Portions of- ditto separately entered in the OITicc 

Alphabetical Mislbund Register, ... ... 12 

Butwara Estates, 210 

The Result tallies with the total nnmbcr of the 
. Mislbund Register, ... ... 2,021 

From the entire villages must be deducted sixty-six that have fallen into ruin and 
are untenanted; the difference, 1,733, ia the total number of inhabited villages and 
townships. The Talooqua of Dnrtiaporo has appeared hitherto as one village only, hav- 
ing beenso originally; but daring tho coui*se of years, its eleven hamlets, covering a very 
large area, have inoreased so much in population that I have ranked them as so many 
separate villages in the present enumeration. 

12. The number formerly rendered (1,866) is reported to include bntwarra.mchals 
of three tehseelees, and is altogether wrong, (ilreat misunderstanding prevailed amongst 
the Canoongoes- and office people as to what was actually required to bo shewn, not- 
irithstanding the express directions contained in the Board’s Circular No. B., of 8th 
March, 1864. I must hold myself to blame for failing at tho time to exercise a closer 
supervision of the former retai’n. The accompanying pergunnahwar list exhibits the 
• true number of villages or townships, . - - , 


IS. The following comparative statement will shew how the population of all 
the larger towns in this district has been falling off, owing probably to one or more of 
the desolating causes above described, excepting Hattrass, which has increased a little • 


Census of 1858. 

Census of 1865. 

Tosen. Pogulalion. 

^ 1 

^0^’ • Fopulalim. 

Coel, ... ... 65,001 

Hattrass; - 20,504 ' 

Attrowlee, 1 S ,410 

• Seoundra Rao, 12^878 

Hnrdooagungc,. ...' 8,292 - 

JelLlee,, 6;599 - 

Moorsan, ‘ 

•Tuppnl, , , - 5 5 ) 4 ^ 

Coel, ... 48,403 

Hattrass, ... ‘ 23^22 

Attrowlee, ... 16^032 

Secundra Rao, ... 12,431 ' 

Hurdooagunge, :.r ‘ ... 0,210 

Jellalee, ' .... 0,155 . 

Moorsan, ... - 5^gY2 

^ 6,747 
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The aljovc eight towns are the only places whose inhahitaUts exceed 5,000. 0£ 
the occupations and trades, there are none calling for any remark. Agriculturists and 
laborers comprise nearly three-fifths of the whole population ; and of castes, the Chumars, 
the lowest in the sooi.nl scale, take numerical precedence ; and next in order to them. 
Brahmins, Jats, Bajpoots, and Bunniahs. 

14. In conclusion, I may add there has been no complaint whatsoever made of an- 
noyance or vexation to the people, who have, on the contrary, as a rale come forward 
with all the information wanted, and. assisted the Government officers and their own 
fellow-countrymen employed in the work of ennmeration. 

15. My thanks are due to the latter, both Covenanted and Uncovenanted, for the 
part they one and all have taken in producing the results now reported, and the interest 
they have evinced in the measure. 

J?Voni LiEUTEffANT-CoiiONEi, Ti. JlAVSA.y:, 'Commissioner of Kumaong to W. C. PrownEWj 
Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces (jNo. 127).— Dated 
24^/5 June, 1SG5. 

In forwarding* the Census Beturns received from the District Officers, I 
think it necessary to observe that 1 do not consider the results 
datcyaoth instanV **' shown altogether correct, though as nearly so as can be expected 

when some of the pergunnahs are in a semi-barbarons state, 
and the people full of suspicions at the revival of a system which is identified in their 
memories with taxation. 

2. In Kumaon Bhote, for instance, the females are more than 80 per cent, in 
excess' of the men. In Kutolee and Augur, also, the females preponderate j whereas in 
many pergunnahs the males greatly exceed in number. 

3. The returns now forwarded shew a satisfactory increase on the Census made 
about twelve years ago ; and, as every man’s name was written down on the former as 
well as on the present occasion, I feel satisfied that more correct returns cannot be ex- 
pected. 

From D. M. Gardner, Esq., Offg. Senior Assistant Commissioner, Ourhaal, to Libu- 
TEXANT-CoLONEL H. Bausat, C.B., Commissioner, Kumaon Division (iVb. 226).— 
Dated the Sth June, ISGo. 

In reply to yours of 31st ultimo, I enclose three statements,* marked A.; B., C., 

* These have been cm- drawn up as nearly as possible in accordance with the Sudder 

bodied in the tables and Board’s Circulars dated Sth March and 7th June, 1S64, and 
Statements appended to 

the General Report. 25th January, looo. 

2. The statements marked B. and C. were sent by my predecessor to the Board 
on "May 11th, without any explanatory letter (copies are enclosed). 

3. The statement marked A A. was prepared in accordance with your letter No.' 
79, of April, 1864, intimating that Government modified the orders of the Board, and 
enclosing a form as a pattern. The Census forms were printed in accordance with, 
this order, and hence some of the statistics called for by the Board cannot now be 
furnished. 

4. The whole of the arrangements for conducting and ensuring the accuracy of 
Agcncycmploycdiamaking Census having been made by my predecessor, I need 

the Censas. only state that the enumerators were the Futwarees of the 

puttees, superintended by the Cauoongoes; and that a rough Census made in 1861 
afforded some means of testing its correctness. 

5. In the returns one considerable error is apparent : while the number of adult 

females' exceeds the number of adult males by 5 per cenhj the- 
MWc°nunVbcra''of^Se^a^ number of females under sixteen falls short of the number of 
feniiUe children. males of the Same age nearly 29 per cent. The explanatio n 
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of this is easy : as males under sixteen are exempted from certain public burdens, every 
young man whose age would make it possible is put down as under sixteen. An effort 
madc°last year to introduce female education into Gurhwal led to the most absurd 
alarms, and girls have been returned as women, lest they should be required to go to 
school. It would have been inexpedient to push enquiry further on this subject. The 
total of males against the total of females shows no disproportion. 

C The main result is a return of 248,742 in 1864, against a total of 236,684 
Gcocil result, iucrcasc of given by the Census of 1853-55, shewing an increase of 3*9 

5-09 per cent, since last Census, pgj cent. 

7. The increase has been greatest in the pergunnahs necnrcst to the plains. 
And of 8 per cent, in the Choundkot, with Gungaw^and Talla Sulan, show an in- 
lower pergunnahs. crease of more than 8 per cent. : they will surprise ho one 

who has seen the flourishing and substantial-looking villages in those parts of the 
district. 


S. The decrease in the snow pergunnah Fainkhunda is not to be wondered at : 

its entire population consists of Bhotceas and classes depend- 
Dccrcasc in Pamthnnaa, ^ shrines of Kcdar and Budree Nath. The trade 

of the former has rather diminished of late-years by the decrease in .the demand for 
borjix, and the plunder to bo picked up by hangers-on of the temples- has greatly- 
diminished since the tudalurl revenues have been applied to dispensaries, and the 
payments in kind ns temple revenue commuted to fixed rent in money. ' The stag- 
nancy of Bhotcea commerce has affected th^prosperity of Dusttlee, which breeds the 
sheep for that carrying trade, and aecounts for the non-increase of population in that 
pergunnah. ’ ' • 

9. The diminution of population in Nagpore and Chandpore requires further 

investigation. Both these pergunnahs have been ravaged 
Ronnafa ^of^ a”d by the terrible maliamarte plague, which may account for 

Chandpore, j consider the returns from Nagpore 

quite unreliable, and .am engaged in revising them. In the meantime I am unable to 
retard the despatch of these papers, or to alter the tables prepared by my predecessor. 

10. The town of Sreenuggur shows a population of 1951, against 2,653 in 1865. 

And In the town of Sree- This town has resisted the efforts of successive Officers to 

give it life ; it exhibits a dec.'iy which is likely to be progres- 
sive, and, should Gurhwal ever possess a flourishing town, it will not be at Sreenuggur. 


11 . 


Population to rqunre mile 
total area, and to each acre 
of total cultivation. 


The total population shown in this return, reckoning the area of British 
Gurhwal as 5,090 square miles, gives only 49 per cent, to the 
square mile. On the other hand, it gives nearly two persons 
to every acre of total cultivation, as shewn in the latest re- 
ittrns. Considering that nearly the whole of the population of Gurhwal is the main 
n^ricuUnml, and that pasturage is employed ebieflj' for the maintenance of plough 
• ■attic, tliis is a remarkable result. 


From D. 31. GAUDNKn, Esq., Ojjg. Senior Assistant Conimissio7ier, Gurhical, to W. C. 
PiAuvnEX, Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue, North- Western Provinces (No. 179).— 
Bated 30th April, 1866. 

lx accordance mlb yonr Office Memos. Nos. 1363 of 1865 and 286 of 1866, 1- 
h-avc the honor to rc-snbmit .statements of Census, originalli' furnished by my predecessor, 
ami to return the other statements which were enclosed w'ith 3Icmo. No. 286, of 27th 
Fobraary last. , * ' 

C. The Census of Pcrgunn.ah Nagpore was rendered worthless, by more than one 
■'.? tl\c returning officers having furnished papers' palpably and grossly incorrect, ns I 
U!»;jverc'l when engaged in re-casting the returns for the Board, 
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3. The Census of Gnrhwal was not simultaneously taken on tlie lOtli January; 
there existed no maehinery for doing so in 4,000 villages, in- which few persons could 
read or vrrito, and in which, from public burdens and assessments having been always 
based on Census returns, every person thought himself interested in making a false 
return. 

4. Each of forty-four Putw-irees had to go to .about one hundred widely-separated 
villages, and the making of the Census occupied several months. 

5. In accordance with paragraph 3 of jmur Office Memo. No. 286, of 27th Fe- 
bruary, I have found it ncce.<!sary to recast my predecessor’s statistic-al return, submitted 
on the 11th May last, and forward herewith a new statement. 


memorandum on jRestilts of Census taken in 1SG5, ly 6. Palmer, Esq., Collector of 
Bijnour. — Dated iSrd Avgust, 1866. 


Towns and Villages. 


No. containing less than 1,000, inhabitants, 

„ „ more than 1,000, and less than .'»,000, 

„ „ more than 5,000, and less than 10,000, 

„ „ more than 10,000, and less than 50,000, 

Total, 



1863. 

1853. 


1,888 


• •• 

66 

62 


9 

8 


. 4 

4 

• • • 

1,967 

1,974 


Detail oj Towns above 5,000. 


blame of Town. 

1865. 

1853. 

Increase. 

decrease. 

Jhaloo, 

• « « 


5,522 

5,716 


194 

Mundawur, ... 

• « « 


7,626 

7,787 

• • • 

111 

Kcerutporc, . . . 



8,971 

9,567 

• •• 

• 596 

Afzulgurh, ... 



7,851 

6,143 

1,708 


Sherkote, 



5,735 

12,084 

... 

6,349 

Ebanporc, 



5,651 

5,633 

18 


Scohara, 

• • • 


8,710 

9,221 

• •• 

511 

Snhesporo, 



6,196 

6,442 


246 

Nchtorc, 

• • • 


8,195 

7,587 

60S 

... 

Bijnour, 

• •• 


12,566 

11,745 

821 

• •• 

Nugeena, 

• ■ • * 


19,075 

18,462 

5,613 

• • ■ 

Nujecb.'ibad, ... 

• •• 


19,557 

19,999 


832 

Chandporc, ... 

• • • 


11,286 

12,748 

... 

1,462 






■ 8,768 

9,801 


The number of \nllages numbering less than 1,000 inhabitants has diminished by 
12, and, taking into account the increase of four in those numbering more than 1,000 
inh.abitants, this represents a net decrease of eight villages in the whole district. 
This decrease is doubtless attributable to the political disturbances of 1857 and the 
famine of 1860. Insecurity in the one case and poverty in the other caused many 
sm.all outlying villages to be abandoned by their inmates ; and some of these have 
never been re-habitated to this day. 

There has been an increase of four in the villages of more than 1,000 and less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The number of towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants has not increased. 
In five of these towns there has been an increase in the population a^regating 
8,768 ; and in eight, a decrease aggregating 9,801 — ^giving a net falling off amount- 
ing to 1,033 in the total population of the larger towns. 

4d 
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The increase is mainly noticeable in Nugeena, Afzulgurh, Bijnour,andNelitore; and 
in all of these towns is directly attributable to increased prosperity and a developing 
trade. In the case of Nngeena, the enhancement of the value of landed property, conse- 
quent upon the opening of the canal, and, in the case of Afzulgurh, the recent develop- 
ment of the trade in forest produce, have probably added materially to the commercial 
progress of these towns. 

Of the eight towns in which decrease of population is observable, Jhaloo, Sherkotp, 
Nujeebabad, and Chandpore suffered severely during the year of the Mutinies. Jhaloo 
was sacked and burnt, and Sherkote twice attacked and captured hy hostile forces in 
1857. On re-oecupation of the district in 1853, Nujeebabad was burnt and plundered 
hy stragglers from.Brigadier-General Jones* column. And in the case of Chandpore- 
there can be no doubt but that the sudden fall of some of the chief families in the 
neighbourhood (who had been concerned in the rebellion) must have injuriously affected 
the local trade. 

In the case of Mundawur and Kherutpore the decrease is more probably, attribut- 
able to the famine of 1860-61 j and in the case of Seobara" and Subespore to the gradual 
diversion of the traffic which used to pass through those towns into another channel. 
This last-named cause has been operative in some degree also in Chandpore. 

General Results . — The discrepancies of area, as returned in the present Census and 
compared with the corresponding returns in 1853, have been already explained in a 
memorandum submitted through Commissioner on the 9th December, 1864<. 


The return of area for the present Census is probably more correct than that shewn, 
in the Census papers of 1853. It may be assumed, therefore, that the slight increase 
of ‘28 per cant, on the whole population is real. > 

Detail. 


^ Total increase, ... .1’74 

Hindoos. — J Males ditto, ... *50 

(.Pemales ditto, ... 3'26 

f Total decrease, ... 4'54! 

Mahomedans. — J Males ditto, ... 5'99 

(.Females ditto, ‘ ... 1*97 


per cent. 
» 

» 

» 


9 • 


These results are quite intelligible. But for the special c.auses which affected the 
district in 1857 and 1860, the population would probably have risen much more con- 
siderably. It is natural enough that its rise should have been sensibly checked by the 
effects of the anarchy and faction lights which prevailed in Bijnour during 1857, 
the unavoidable consequences of restoration of order by Militarv force in 1868, and 
the subsequent famine of 1860; and, if it be borne in mind that at the time when 
the district was re-occupied in 1858 there was a general exodus of the Mahomedan 
population, under the belief that all Mahomedans were considered and would be treated 
hy the. Government as rebels, while with rare exceptions all Hindoos were reckoned 
loyal, it will not seem strange that the special cause referred to should have told mainly 
on the Mahomedan population. , 

The noticeable circumstance that, throughout the whole Census, and with both 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, the comparative percentage is more favorable in the case of 
the females than in that of the males, doubtless arises in the main from more correct 
enumeration. It is, I think, beyond question that in the present Census the real ob- 
ject of Government has been better understood ; and consequently, tbe people bare 
been more ready to assist, and less inclined to obstruct, the enumerators heretofore. 

These causes vis., tbe effect of tbe political events of 1857-58, and the greater 

accuracy of the present Census — explain also the results obtained by more detailed 
nn.'ilysis. 
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II ifi. fii! jPi'piil'ilhi:. 

J^oii . /IgricuUural Population .* 

,il incri'.-i'-e, 

per cent. 

Total increase, 

1-64 

per cent. 

!i !. ditto, ‘.l-Jl 

9) 

^lalcs, decrease, 

2'OG 

}} 

leic-!, dittv’, l’t(7 

TJ 

Females, increase, 

9-90 

5> 

:i d'.’'':i *6^ 

*y 

Total deereaso. 

■;5.ci 

99 



Mall'S, ditto, 

5-04 

99 

!ab.-., itwr. a'-', •-•Ta 

. - < 

ff 

I'emales, ditto. 

•97 

99 


'J (':c r-!.ir c.-.u •• i-: stm ; n.rr.iii f.vjiiil to linvc afloctcil the ]>rahoincJan, rather 
th'.a th<- j anil to hnvv hei ti fi'it hy ilic former more especially in 

the s)i :lt-,!r.il .‘I.-.- : : af.'I ;; r.-A! this wry class (f. r., the iion-ajrrictilliiral Jla- 

h' ttK 1:.!!'- ••{ t iiv:v.) whu -alViTO!! iiin'-t jevcrcly in 1S5S. This cause would ncces* 
terily !,av<- to’.l :i; irc tip.in th'* ni.iK-- than upon t!ie females, and may in some degree 
rre. f>'.r th** di' |iri'p -vrli'et Iffu-f-.-n the two sexes, JJiit, a? stated above, I believe 
the , i.f !. !M il •- to b.' ('bi< lly attributable to more real enumeration. The excess 
i' tcr.iuly i. a!.! ■ in (he 1 win- ; and I thiiil: tint the .greater comparative accuracy 
<f tl.e ('i n- of l!^i'ri ron-i !■; tininly in the heltcr ree ird of the population of the 
t in:;". "1 r tc.pr.r.a'.iwly b marked advance of tb.e female clement in the Hindoo 

•agtirultural paj'ul.atj in tii'.ft, 1 fear, be i i t down to the existence of infanticide. I am 
nfj.-.i 1 that til!''. • rime do p.vv.ail in sunc parts of the district, although not in such 
fe;m .a - v.ill alttiit of proof or of direct .administrative action on the part of the local 
.authiriti-'. 


I'fr.v.t-.’iJh /j'.'ir'nr.-— In this pergunnah there is a noticeable difference between 
ibe prep'r'.v n < f iVunb-.i.i mate’! in the Hindoo t'md in (ho Mahomedan population. 
'I'he Hindi.. r< •male .are fewer, .and the difference is most marked in the agricultural 
t!r.-'. I .attribute thi^ to the probable existence of infanticide amongst the Jat popula- 
tion. 

j.l r.j .a tert.r.— The results in this jiergunnah arc attribut.able to the 
t. viral c.aa cs .above sjHcified. This pcrgiuinah was twice a baltlc-field in 1S57. 
Some of the chief village'! aa-ere almost entindy depopulated at the time; but the 
vt:ini:tc oib-cts avere proh.ably fell more severely by the Mabomedans than by the Hin- 
doo p.-ij'nl.aiion. 

— Hero tbero is nothing speciallj* remarkable. The small decrease is 
attributable mainly to the famine of ISCO. 


S\cr/::’tf . — In this pergunnah the fact mainly noticc.ablc is the progress of the 
ngrieul’.iir.d population, both Hindoo and Mnnotnedan, and the coinpnr.utia'c decrease 
of the Mon-a-rrieulturists. Tiiis last point is probably explained by the gradual 
dia'crrion of tiallie from the old high ro.nd into new channels, and the consequent 
diminution of local trade in the town of Shcrkotc. 

otjif KeMore . — The same c,uusc explains the comparatively greater decrease 
in the uou-agricullural population of these pergunnahs also. The proportionate differ- 
ence of females to males nrisc.s, doubtle.s.c, from the cause already assigned in the case 
of other pergunnahs — i. c., more correct enumeration. 

C’lanJpore.—Thc main c.auses of dccrcttse in this pergunnah have been the famine 
of ISGO and a pestilence*' which prevailed in 1863. The 
• j.picic!alc typiiolJ fever. decreased more than the Hindoos, probably 

in consciitiencc of the sudden fall of the chief Slahomedan landowners in 1S5S. 

Tlcar/orc.— Tlic cirenmslanccs of this pergunnah and the statistical results of the 
Ccnsu.s nearly correspond to those of the preceding. 

The populttUon seems to have been nearly stationary in this pergunnah. 
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jiViyccitfl!.-— In this pcrgunnnh there hns been n clear and marhed incrcaKO- Imfh in 
the agricultural and the non-agrioultural population. This has bccJi the nnltjral 
result of increased prosperity in all classes. The progress of the JIahomednn ^ non- 
agriculturists received a severe ohcck in the events of 1 858 ; and Ibis is^ indicated 
in the comparative proportion in which Hindoo and IMahomcdan non-agricullurials 
have increased. 

•Hindoos, ... ••• 18-75 percent. 

Mahomcdsius, ... ••• 8-lS ,, 

Burrapeora. — ^Tho apparent falling off in the cultivated area of this pcrgtjnnali hns 
been already explained in a former memorandum : it hns, in fact, increntti]. The 
remarlvablc increase in population is the result of gradual reduction of the forest and 
corresponding development of the agricultural resources of the pergunnah. It is worth 
noting that this pergunnah was scarcely affected at all, cither by the events of 18.57-58 
or by the famine of 1800. 

/(/a»Zjwr7i.— The increase in this pergunnah of the non-agricullural population 
is doubtless the result of the recent development of trade in forest produce. Ttic 
population of the town of Afzulgurh alone has increased l)y .ib »ut oiic-fonrlh. 

Keeru{hpoTe.—^\\a doerc.ase in population hero is attributable to the famine of 
1860 and to the events of 1857-58. It will bo seen that the proportion of decrease 
in the Mahomedan population is nearly double that of tbc Hindoos. 

The same causes have opdrated in this pergunnah as in Kcemtporc 
to produce falling off in the population. It may ho observed also that it was heavily 
assessed at the last settlement. The comparjitlvoly grc.alcr decrease in the non-agri- 
culturists is probably owing to improvonient in communications, and the consequent 
transfer of business from the local market to larger emporia of trade. 


From R. Mandeuson, Esq., Offmaliog Colhelor, Moradabad, to J. D. Ikgus, Esq., 
Commissioner, Boliilcund {No, ZB5, paras, Z to l‘t). — Dated the ZZiidJitne, 18C5. 

Z. On the 28rd August, 18G J', I sent for nil IhcTclisocldnrs of the district to the 
sudder station, and discussed with them the means nt hand best suited to cany out the 
preliminaries of the Census. 

3. It seemed best to appoint superintendents as much ns possible from among 
either servants of Government or of Municip.-il institutions-- and thus tchscci ominh, 
Octroi and Chowkeednree establishments, Pound Mohnrrirs, Amcens, and ( with the 
sanction of the Inspector, Public Instruction, 1st Circle ) sohoolmnsters were chiefly 
selected for the post. 

4). Putw.arees and their relatives did the work of enumerators ; and generally for 
both these posts those individuals were selected who were the most under the legitimate 
control of the Tehseeldar of the pergunnah. 

5. After appointment of the suporintendents and enumerators, and definition of 
their jurisdictions, they wore all summoned to the tchscci, when each superintendent 
was made acquainted with the enumerators whose operations ho was to tost and con- 
trol ; and where both superintendent and enumerator were made acquainted with their 
duties, and provided with the proper forms. 

The preliminary Census was concluded throughout the district by the end of 
October, and, after purtal by the superiutondents, tested by the Tehseeldar of tbc per- 
gunu ah. 

7. During the continuance of the work the parties were visited by the tchscci 
, omlah, who sHw that the work was being carefully and expeditiously performed. 
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S. The saucllon of the Board to the extension of the enum erator’s jurisdiction to' 
250, instead of 100 hoiibcs, has been produotivc of great convenience, and added much 
<0 facilitaU' Ihc work. 

9. Tiic duty of superintending and purlalling the finally amended papers of the 
10 th .Tanuary was committed to the pergiinnah ollicera, who were directed also to take 
the Census of their own camp, .and the District Superintendent to furnish, that of the 
Police stations. 

10. The Census of Moradab.ad Cantonment w.is o.arried out by the Station Staff 
OflU'cr, under the orders of the Olllccr Commanding. 

11. The duty of collecting and correcting all clerical errors which had crept into 
the jiapers sent from the tohsc’ls was performed by ]\reer Imdad Alee, Deputv Col- 
lector ; and evi-ry care has l.iccn taken to ensure the returns being forwarded to you in as 
correct a state as possible. In the list of trades and oceup.ations I have in many in- 
stances, for elucidation, given the English and vernacular names. 

12. It will be found that the population of the district h.as decreased since the 
Census taken in 1S53. 

13. This is due partly to transfer of one portion of the district to Bampore, 
another portion to Kuinaon, and a third to the Turmc Pergnnnahs. 

14. But from what I can learn, far more is due to the effects of the outbreak in 
1S57-5S, and the famine and disease of ISGO-Gl. 


From R. M. EnwAnt)®, Esq., Collector of Bareilly, to J. Ixous, Esq., Commissioner of 
Jtoliilbi>i(l.'—{yo. ISl, paras. 2 to end). — Dated, the ZOt/t April, 1865. 


2. Tm: features of the district have materially altered since the Census of ISSi. 
Then the northern pergunimhs of Uoodurpore, Gudnrpore, Bilhere, Kilpooree,andNanuk 
Muita were a component pare of B.nrcilly : they are so no longer; and a large strip of 
country on the west, comprising almost the entire pergiinnah of Ajaon, and large por- 
tions of Pergnnnahs Sirsawan and Scrowlee, have been annexed to the Rampore State. 
Tlic difference between the former and present area is therefore very marked. The pro- 
portionate decrease in the population of those parts will be observed by a glance at the 
comparative statement of the last and the present Census, which I submit in addition to 
the retunis jircscribed by the Board. 

3, Before proceeding to review the statements, I would offer a few remarks explain- 
ing the agency employed, and the measures taken to ensure accuracy in the returns. 

•i. In villages, the Put warccs were ns a general rule appointed enumerators ; and in 
cases where, from extent of area or popul.ation, one man w.as insufficient for the duty, his 
relatives or some of the most intelligent of the zemindars were induced to aid in the 
work. The duty of supervision was entrusted to the tehseel officials, and in some in- 
stances to the better class of zemindars, or their agents. 


5. The arraugcDients for the city of Bareilly were the following: 

6. The town was divided into 162 hulk.'ilis, and to e.ach .an enumerator was 
told off. These enumerators were the Meer Mohullahs and Punches— the Sur Punches 
being made superintendents. 


7. The town of Pilibheet was similarly divided into 21 circles or sub-dirisions, 
and four men appointed to supervise the work. 


8. A separ.ate staff of enumerators were appointed to the detached localities— such 
as puraos, ghats, serais, &o. The Census of the Police Force and of their families resid- 
ing within the station precincts was rendered by the Sub-Inspectors in charge of the 
stations; that of the Central Jail by the Superintendent, Dr. Tomlins; and that of the 

5d 
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Lunatic AsyWmby the Superintendent, Dr. Cornyn. Ceneus of Cantonments was taken 
hy the Cantinment Magistrate, aided hy the Officers commanding regiments or detach- 
ments ; and that of the Civil Station hy the several residents, all of whom had been pre- 
viously supplied with blank forms, and with detailed instructions as to the mode of com- 
piling them. 

9. The agency being organized, the work was at once set on foot, and blank forms 
distributed to the Putwarees and others — all being, directed to file tho returns in the 
tehseels hy a certain date. On receipt of these statements, which had been already 
closely purtalled by the superintendents, they were subjected to a second scrutiny by 
the tehseel officials, and closely tested de mm. 

10. All these arrangements were completed in good time, and everything ready 
for the actual Census on the 10th January. 


11, On that night tho enumerators were again told off to their several heats, to 
verify and correct the returns. 

la. To ensure all possible accuracy, Isome days previously made tho following ar- 
rangements 


■IS. Messrs. Hardinge and Markham, Joint and Assistant Miigistrates, and 
Baboo Giinga Pershad, were deputed to test the returns in the city of Bareilly ; Mr. 
Moens carried out similar work in the town of Pilibheet; Mr. Graves, Assistant Collector, 
was deputed to Besulpore, Mr. Moule to Furreedpore, and Deputy Khyr-ood-deen Ahmed 
to Aoula. The returns of several outlying villages and qusbahs, as well as those of the 
larger towns, were closely tested by these officers, and every precaution taken to ensure 
an accurate result. 


14. I would not for a moment he supposed to assert that the returns are all cor- 
rect — many a year must pass before an Indian Census can compare with a European one 
for accurate detail; but 1 consider that the result is on the whole as correct as it was 
under the circumstanees possible, and that it represents with fair accuracy the tDt.al 
population of this district. 


15. The entire population, male, female, adult^ and children, as now ascertained, 
amounts to 1,387,497, against 1,316,330* by the Census of 1854, showing an inereaso 
„ of 70,667, or 6-36 per cent, on the population. To account, 

•This is after subtract- , , . „ ■ , „ 1 

ing the population o{ the however, for so tining an increase, wemustiirst of all rocollccc 

Turrae Pergunnahs. extensive tract of country, richly cultivated and well peopled, 

incorporated lately with the Bampore State. The comparative statement alluded to 

at the commencement of this Beport shows how, in the several pergunnahs of Scrowli, 

North and South, Sirsawan, and AJaon, from all of which villages were transferred to 

. Bampore, the population has seriously diminished — the most extensive decrease naturally 

appearing in Ajaon, where, from the entire jumma of Es. 94,798, villages assessed at 

Es. 76,209 were so transferred. The total jumma of the villages given to the Nawab 

amounts to Bs. 1,19, 15S, or nearly one-fourteenth of the total demand of the entire 

district at the time of the transfer. We may consequently assume that if this, transfer 

had not taken place, the total increase would have amounted to 1,70,667, or 12"96 

per cent. 


16. 1 confess this result has taken me hy surprise. Becollecting the ravages 
of the cholera in 1836, the disastrous events of 1857-58, the famine of 1860.61, and 
the typhoid fever which raged so fiercely and univeraally in this district in 1862, 1 was 
prepared for a falling off in the population. It is quite possible that the returns in 
. 1852 were inaccurate, notwithstanding all the precautions taken. The people generally 
were then, no doubt, more alarmed at the Census than they are now— more suspicions as 
to the object aimed at; they may consequently have suooessfully concealed their real- 
numbers. That alarm has now, I think, disappeared. The people are indifferent about 
it, regarding it as an innocent eccentricity in the part of their rulers. 
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17. There is one cnrions fact apparent from the present returns which I cannot 
satisfactorily account for, and I should much like to know whether the retnms of other 
districts display a similar phenomenon : I allude to the decided deerease in the agri- 
cultural classes, both Hindoo and hlussulman. Many causes tending to this decrease 
may be deduced, but I have, I confess, been unable to discover any of weight sufiScient 
to explain away the fiict. 

IS. There is another point requiring notice — viz., the disproportion between the 
sexes. In European countries the females largely predominate ; but every Indian Census 
shows the reverse to be the fact in this country. I am disposed to account in a measure 
fur it by the supposition that ignorance, prejudice, and an over-wrought idea of the 
sanctity of the zenana induce the people to coneeal the numbers of their women. 

19. By the Census taken in 1852 the totals were;— 


• 

Males. 

Females. 


Moles. 

Females, 

A. D. IS5S, 

698,359 

618,571 

A. D. 1865, 

749,651 

644,843. 


The percentage of females to males among the Hindoos is 84*89, and among the 
Mahomedans, 87*19 — that of the total female population to the male being 86*82. 

20. The population per square mile has increased from 442 in 1852 to 584*94 in 
the present year. 

21. For facility of reference, certain percentages showing the proportion of adults 
to children in the agricultural and non-agricultural classes, both Hindoo and Maho- 
medau, are subjoined, and may be found interesting. 

Hindoo. 

Agricultural. 


Mole children to adults. 

• •• 

... 59*06 

Female do. to do.. 

••• 

... 60*09 

Females to males. 

••• 

... 84*89 

Non-Agriculliiral. 


Male children to adults. 

• •• 

... 53*14 

Female do. to do. 

• •• 


Females to males. 


88*84; 


Mahouedan. 

Agricultural. 


Male children to adults, 



60*37 

Female do. to do.. 


• •• 

59*53 

Females to males. 


• •t 

87*19 

Non-agricultural. 
Male children to adults, ... 


58*19 

Female do. to do.. 

• • • 

• •• 

57*18 

Females to males. 

••• 

• •• 

92*19 

Totau 

Children to adults. 

••• 

• •f 

58*36 

Females to males. 

• •• 

• t* 

86*82 

Mahomedans to Hindoos, 

• •• 


27*67 


22. The Statement of Castes I regard as simply impossible to work out with 
accuracy. It is not improbable that every District OfiBcer in these Provinces has 
recorded the results in a different way. Castes are now so mixed up that the name of 
the occupation or trade has come to be frequently styled the name of the caste, as, for 
instance, " Zurghur,” though no such caste exists. 

23. I trust that the result of the Census of this district will be deemed satis- 
factory. 
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From W. G-. Pbobyit, Escj., CoUeelor of Shalijehanpore, to W. C, Plowdus, Esq , Seere- 
tary, Board of Revemie, North-Western Provinces (No. 10, paras. 2 to 18). — Dated 
the 16th April,. 1865. 

2. I WILL premise this Eeport by stating that I retained in my own hands tiie 
general superintendenee of the whole business. My Serishtadar, Sbowschai, aflorded me 
great assistanee in carrying out the details. 

3. I proceed to explain the different measures adopted for rendering the returns 
trustworthy, and I have every reason to be satisfied with the result. 

4. The statement prescribed by Circular Order of the Board B., dated 8th ^March, 
was prepared as directed. It was submitted on I8th June, returned on 5th September, 
and, after further explanations, was re-suhmilted on 29th October. 

6. There were altogether 203,868 houses, and 1,809 enumerators— thus giving 
an average of 112-0 houses to each enumerator. Over an average of 11 enumerators 
there was a superintendent ; there being 1 64 superintendents altogether. There were 
26 testers, who eaeh examined carefully Iho W'ork on an average of 70 enumerators. 


6. A progress report was called for from each tehscclec in the following form 


Number of 
forms issued. 

Village, or town, 

' or mohulla. 


Bank and name 
of enumera- 
tor. 

MM 

Kamo of 
tester. 

Bemarks. 



pera, 1 

HI 




These reports were filled up and returned from the tchseclecs by ISth September, on 
which date another report was called for, as follows 


3Datc of ddWciy 
of returns to 
enumerators 
b y Tebsed- 
dare. 


Bate of com- 
mencement 

Bate of deli- 
very of re- 
turns by 

■\Vhcn tested 
by super- 
intendents. 

Bate of deli- 
very of re- 
turns by 

When 

tested 

of work by 

cnumcro- 

super! n- 

by 

enumerator. 

tors to _ su- 
perintendent. 

tendentsto 

testers. 

testers. 


Kcmarkg slicwin;; 
that the returns 
were made over 
ug.-iin to the enu- 
merators; wlio- 
tber they were 
found correct. 
&c. 


These latter were supplied by the 4th January, 1865. 

7. Tlie above-noted returns show that the enumerators got through their work 
between 31st July and 21st December. The superintendents got through theirs be- 
tween 8rd September and 24th December; and the testers (Tehseeldars, &c.) com- 
menced examining the different returns on 4th October, finished and gave them back 
to the enumerators by 3rd January, 1865. 

8. The enumerators were generally composed of Putwarees, their relations. Pound 
Mohurrirs, &o. Superior zemindars, Putwarees, Schoolmasters, Omlah, &c., did the 
work of superinteudents. Tehseeldars, Canoongoes, and in some instances Peshlrars 
and other tehscelce officers, did the work of testing. 

9. During the months of November and December, I and my assistants carefully 
tested the local work of about 29 enumerators. In many villages not a single mistake 
could be detected : in a few, some of the entries were incorrect ; but on the whole the re- 
sult was highly satisfactory. Both the superintendents and testers had in many vil- 
lages previously made the most careful examinations; the latter officers, whenever they 
discovered a single mistake on the part of an enumerator or superintendent, went 
through the whole of his work and returned the papers for correction. This became 
generally known, and had the effect of making enumerators very cautious to avoid inac- 
curacies. 


10. On the night of 10th January the regular Census took place, and was in 
every instance completed by the morning. The Tehseeldars, Peshkars, and generally 
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all the IcliPcelccomlali afforded tlieir assistance in the matter. Messrs. Willoek, Daniell, 
Hogers; and Syud Munownr-ool-Ziiman were in camp hy 1st January, and assisted in 
iu.akin<; the final arrangements. They afterwards, too, examined a number of the 
papers, and saw that they had been properly drawn up. 

1 1 . Although the returns show the result of night of lOth January virtually 
they had been completed mouths before ; and .on the night in question were only corrected 
up to date. Tiiis plan is, I consider, the only one feasible for India : it would be 
impossible to obtain in one niglit correct returns, unless they had been previously 
drawn up. 

12. I do not bclicvo that in this district during the operations any oppression or 
extortion look place.. I believe, loo, that in but very few instances the people wilfully 
misrepresented the numbers of their families, tfec. ; and that in almost all instances 
inaccuracies were detected and corrected. 

I. S. I have already observed ( para. '1 ) that the cause of any difference between 
the present statistical returns of land revenue, area, &c., and those of 1853 has been 
cxpiniiicd. I I'nav, however, notice that I have since altered the area in Sritish square 
mih’s to agree with the area of acres at present existing. The other headings remain 
unaltered. 

II. A few cxplan.rlory remarks regarding the difference of population as shewn 
in the present Ccn.«us and that of 1853 appear called for. 

The tot.nl number of Hindoos now is ... ... 886,090 

• Against, in 1858, ... ... ... 858,532 

Frcscut incre.ise, ... ... 27,558 

The total number of M.ahomcdans is now 

Against, in 1853, 

t 

Present increase, 

Giving a tot.al incre.asc of ... ... ... 31,002 

Which, added to former total, * ... ... ... 9,86,096 

Gives present tot.!! population, ... ... 10,17,098 

15. But, while there has boon an incrc.ase among the non-agricnltnral Hindoo 
population of 40,972, there has been in the agricultural Hindoo population a decrease 
.of 13,414. The primd facie solution for this would be that many Hindoos had given 
up the profession of agriculture, and taken to trade, &o. ; but this I do not believe to be 
the case, and the difference must be ascribed to another cause. The increase in the non- 
agricultural population during the twelve years is only 25 per cent. — i.a, 2 per cent, per 
annum. This increase, I may safely s.ay, is not larger than was to be expected ; in fact, I 
believe it would have been greater had it not been for the Mutinies. Now, as regards 
the decrease : some four years ago, when recommending a reduction of jumma in a 
number of villages in Khotar, the chief reason I .assigned for the necessity of the mea- 
sure was, that very many of the assamees who had formerly lived in Oudh had, in con- 
sequence of misrule and iuseburity of life and property, taken up their abodes in the 
neighbouring villages in this district ; but that since Oudh had come under British rule 
they had returned to their old homes. The correctness of my assertion is amply veri- 
fied by the present returns. The pergunnah of Khotar has, it will be observed, a po- 
pulation almost entirely Hindoo. In ISSS the Hindoo agriculturists amounted to 
64,519, they now only number 44,458— a decrease of about one-third ! This little fact 
might be studied with advantage by the admirers of native governments. • 

. 6d 


1,31,008 

127,564 

3,444 
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IG, Amongst tlio MnliomcGane exactly tlio reverse Ims boon llio case. •Therebns 
been an increase of 7,052 in the ngricuHornl class, and a decrease of 4,508* in the iion- 
agricultural. TIio reason is evident: a grunt number of cavalry regimontn, wbieb 
have since mntinied or boon disbanded, wore rocriiilcd from tbe lilnbomedniiB in Ibis 
district, and tbo members have now taken to agriculture ns a profession. 

17. .The statomcnls of castes and professions call for no particular remark. 

18. The classified list of towns nnd villages shows a largo decrease in the po- 
pulation of the town of Sljalijcbanporo. This w.as only to be expected. 


From E. Colvin, Esq., Superinlentlcnt, Tttrrae District , to W. C. Pj/)wi)i:.v, JJsq., 
Secretary, Board of Sevenue, Norlh-IFestern Provinces [No. Q2, paras. 2 to end). 
—Dated the May, 18GS. 


a. The incrcaso since last Census is 24,01.5, which is SC'C percent. ; and this, bad 


it not been for the Mutiny, would prob.ibly have been greater. The population per 
square mile is 125. The revenue demand is 12 annas 1’50 pic per be.ad. The table 
hcrewitb subjoined shows the increase in each porgunnab : — 


Fcrgannalt. 


Bazporc, ••• 

Ouddcrporc, «• ... 

Koodcrporc, •la 

Klllpoorco, ... ... 

Naaakmatta aadMalna .Tooadoo,... 

Bl liorcCf «aa 


Total, ... 


Last CensuB. 

rrcBcnt Con«ni. 

Incrcaso. 

1C, 203 

10, m 

.1,176 

8,100 

10,708 

e,C«2 

10.423 

20,200 

.1.707 


lt,Cf.2 



13,667 


lillllllB MjliH 

16,060 

HHIIy 

67,187 

01,802 

21,016 


3. The following table shows tbo revenue demand per bead in each pcrgunnali 
table 


Fcrgonoali. 

Jnmnia. 

PopnlatloD. 

Demand per head. 



Jlo. 


Ri. As. P. 

Bazpore, ... 

««• «« 

20,001 

10,430 

10 0 

Oadderp'oro, 

••• ••• 

6,800 

10,708 

0 8 7 per head. 

Boodorporo, 

999 ••• 

22,404 

20,200 

118 per head. 

Klllpoorco, 

col ICC 

4,027 

11,002 

0 0 0 

Nannkmutta and Malna Joondco. 

9,400 

13,667 

0 11 1 

Billicroo, 

••f ccc I 

7,260 

10,050 

0 7 2 


4. The number of ebildrcn is almost half that of adults. A considerable dispro- 
portion exists between males .and females, wbieb is a result which woidd be expected in 
all tracts being settled and gradually brought under cultivation. 

5. There is a considerable preponderance of Hindoos over Mahomedans. This 
is caused by the Boolcsas and Tharoos, two races which arc peculiar to this tract, and 
arc Hindoos. 

0. Children amongst the agricullnr.’il class, both Mussulman and Hindoo, show 
generally to be onc-Iialf of adults ; rather more than one-third in the non-agricnltnrnl. 

' The children in this latter are likely to be less than in the former, for the latter included 
servants, beggars, traders. Also at the time of year when the Census was taken, numbers 
of laborers, — such as carpenters, baildars — usually come to this district, enticed by high 
rates of work, and forest produce ; they, as a rule, leave their children behind them. 

7 . There appears to be nothing in tlio classified list of villagors callinff for remark. 


* Tills Ib a mtitakc ot Mr, I’roUyn’B, tlio flgurci) ore — 



/iffrtcullutfif, 

1 ■ - 

Non-AyricttlluroL 




Femnlcs. 

Total. 

hlalcs. 


ter.s, 

mBi 


1,405 

2,r,sr, 

2,827 

2,203 

1,500 

1,221 

1 1,527 

082 
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8. In tlio Statement of Castes it will be observed that the Tharoos, in winch all 
saib'dirisions of Tharoos nro included, are far in excess. The llooli;sas,.tbe other races 
])cculinr to the Turrac, number less than Koormeus, Baies, Toorks, Brahmins, Chnmnrs, 
&c., the greater number of wliom have been introduced from the adjacent districts. 
Unfortunately there arc no records existing of the last Census with which the present 
statement could bo compared, with a view to find whether these races have increased 
or otherwise. Agriculturists represent by far the larger proportion of occupations ; next 
to these arc laborers, in which have been included field lahorerS’>-the term or 
¥mn, locally implies cultivation on one’s own account ; and field laborers who styled 
themselves mordoors were entered by the enumerators as laborers. Under this head also 
arc shown persons engaged on Government work, road-making, &c. Amongst servants 
arc included Government establishment, Chowkeedars, &c. Catechu-makers are not per- 
manent residents : they receive advances from bunneahs, and come for the cold season 
onl}*. 

9. The expenses incurred in collecting and arranging these statistics amounted 
to nearly Bs. 60. From my personal acquaintance with the district, I have evetyreason 
to believe that they arc gcncrall}' correct. 

From B. Haudinge, Esq., OfficiaiUiff Collector, Muttra, to W. C. Plowden, Esq., 

Secretary, Board of Revenue, N'orlh-Westeni Provinces [No, 177, paras, 5 to 

Dated, the ^^th May, 1SC5. 

5. FonMEii returns in Census 1S53, extracted from Mr. Christian’s 

Beport, ... ... ... ... ... ... 8,62,909 

Present, ••• ••• ••• 8,02,751 

Decrease, ... 60,158 

The causes for the decrease may be considered,— epidemic cholera and small pox 
in 1856 and 185S; the Mutiny in 1857, and the consequent flight of the inhabitants 
of some Goojnr villages to avoid the investigation into their acts of violence on their 
neiMibours: the famine in 1861, &c., &c. 

6. ft should be remembered that Muttra, with its numerous district swarms,* has 
a very varying population, and that one fair alone would more than account for the de- 
crea'se now shewn. 

7. The summary return of 1881 showed a total of 7,59,058 inhabitants. 


From J. H. PisnEn, Esq., Assistant Collector, Agra, to A. K. Pollock, Esq., Qol- 
lector of Agra [No. 201, paras. 2 to 6.) — Dated the 1st June, 1865. 

2. Br far the greatest dilficulty was experienced amongst the Christian non- 
European population, and the after-testing of their returns was the canse of much 
trouble and dcl.a}'. 

8. In the district, all the prescribed arrangements appeared to have been most 
efficiently carried out ; and, in common with other officers who tested the prepared 
papers previous to the Census, I have grejit faith in the accuracy of the returns. The 
instructions issued to native officers had been thoroughly understood and attended to, 
and nothing was left to be done after the commencement of the year but to correct the 
lists ns casualties occurred — the final coiTCction of course being made on the 10th Janu- 
ary, after 9 r. M. 

•t. The List of Castes and Occupations appe.m-s unnecessarily detailed ; it is given 
as it has been compiled from the vernacular returns, and will he found to contain some 
particulars more curious than valuable. 

5. The Census of travellers by the. mail train from Delhi to Allahabad was 
taken .at Toondla station .at 9-10 f. ar.: it is sent up separately, in case of its having 

Sic in original. Collector probably refers to tbe numerous holy places in the district, which 
attract crowfe of pilgrims. 
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been rc-ta1:cn and returned in the Mynpoory orEtawah Districts, which. the train 
would traverse within the prescribed hours. According to instructions, no servants 
of the East Indian Railway Company were included in it. 

6. There is one remaining point to be noticed, and that is, the numerical relation 
of the sexes. Idalcs are largely preponderant in .all places, varying in number between 
the ratios of seven-thirteenths and six-elevenths of the entire population — the ratio in 
the total popubation of the district being a little more than seven-thirteenths, or seven 
men to six women. The ratio of adult males to male children is ns 9 to 5 ; of adult 
females to female children, 15 to S. 

The ratio of adult m.alcs to adult females is C to 5, and children m<alcs to ditto 
females:, 5 to 4 nearly ; from which it appears that the male population is continually 
increasing its ratio to the female. 

From R. C. OimriKTiti, Esq., Colleclor of Fumiekaliad, lo W. C. Plowden, Esq., Btcrc- 

tary, Board of Jletenve, Forth-Wetlern Provinces (Ao. 212, paras. 8 to \d),— Dated 

the 15th 2Iay, 18G5. 

S. It is not practicable to form a close comparison in this district between’ the 
present Census and that taken in 1802, since a large number of villages have in the 
interim been transferred to other districts, and there .are no returns extant of the 
population of those villages at the last Census. 

0. The total population of this district in 1852 was 1,0C4,C07, and it now stands at 

•.trnmnusimr,Pattcalcc, 217,490 ; but three whole pergunnahs,* with a population in 1862 

lUirnAh. of 140,013, and 100 mouzahs, population unknown, have been 

since transferred. Allow for them, and the popvdation has considerably increased. If 

Vi’c compare the returns pergunnahwar, avc find an increase of from 5 to 18 per cent. 

tP«n.mnnir<mr.rfllmrfe, pergunnahs except those noted, t in whicli, with exception 

TiifUtccj 'lirws! Suckui- of P.ahara and Thuttcca Tirwa, the decrease in population is 
fKifp, roirtlck, Sutrawnli. r r . 

ascribablc lo transfer of territory. 

1 0. Tlic decrease in Paliara is confined lo the city of Furruckabad and canton- 
ment of Fultclighur. 

Tlic 'Census of Furruckabad is— ’ 


1852. 

18G5. 



Decrease. 

77,007 1 

73,110 

! 

i 


4,857 


TJii= decrc.air« is in the ^r.ahomc(Ian population, since the Ilindoo is nearly station- 
ary, being to .'52,030. 


1 1. 1 nltribute the fall off in a great measure to the effects of the ^Intinics, by 

migration cUewlicre of many of the followers of the ex-Nawab; but there is no 
"’ti'n that i'urruckabad has for soma time been on the decline. The Census stood in 

1850 nt 79,1.55. 

1852 „ 77,907. 
lbC5 „ 73,110. 

Irak doe-, not flourish to the extent it did — a circumstance which lean only 
attril th-; Ibih.vay having placed riimickabad out of the line of traffic, 

12. 'I he Ct:;"-: of Tutk-hgurli i.= — 

18.52, 1SC5, 

... 10,089 10,3.35 

CaLtvnmtnt-, ... 12 , 2.31 0,370 


Total, ... 22.316 
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The decrease being confined to the cantonments, and entirely ascribablc io Ibe 
removal of villages on sanitary grounds, or the effect of the redaction of the native troops, 
and consequent migration of largo numbers of camp-folloivers. 


IS. PerguiiKch ThuUeca Tinta,— -The falling off of the population in this pergun- 
nah is, I am afraid, chiefly attributable to the poverty of the inhabitants, and the 
nntuttl unhcalthincss of the country, which lies low, and_is subject to inundations and 
epidemics. 

14. Pcpilaihn of toKxs er,d n7foyc/.— The number of towns with a poptdalion 
exceeding 5,000 is the samcas in 1852jbat whereas in some it has increased, in the fol- 
lowing it has decreased 

1852. 1865. 

Furrackabad, ... 77,067 73,110 

Kunccuje,... ... ... 21,964 17,577 

Tnutteea, ... 7,862 7,382 

Cbubramow, ... ... 7,723 5,261 

Kaesgunje, ... ... 8,553 8,650 


15. The less cf the eld trsfSc along the Grand Trunk Eoad has materially aSeted 
vrerp-erity cf a;l the town; on the lice, and, I think, to a lesser degree thr-'j-ugi- 
ca: the di*tri:t. Kuunruj: and Chnbramow, on the Grand Trunk Eos-d, are striking 
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l^ame of 
Pcrgunnab. 


Kmnpill, 


Principal 

Castes. 


Principal 

Occupation. 


Sliumsabad, 


1 


... < 


{ 


f 


Tirwa, 

Suckutpoic, 

Sowrick, 

Snkr.wali, 

Immtporc, 
Kbakntmow, ...-I 
Pnrumnnggur, -j 

Kunnonje, 


CbninaTS, 

BrabminSj 

Patbans, 

Abeeis, 

Kacbees, 

Koormeesj 

Gnrmreeas, 

Cbnmars, 

BrabminSj 

Abeers, 

Kacbees, 

Koormces, 

Gnrrnrceas, 

Bnabmins, . 
Thakoors, 
Kacbeesj 
Lodhasj 

Clramars, 

Brahmins, 

Kacbees, 

Cbumars, 

Thakoors, 

Lodhas, 

Cbnmars, 

Abeers, 

Eacbees, 

Eissans, 

Brahmins, 

Thakoors, 

Eacbees, 

Eissans, 

Cbnmars, 

Thakoors, 

Eacbees, 

Chnm.ars, 

Brahmins, 

Thakoors, 

Eacbees, 

Cbnmars, 

Bnabmins, 

Abeers, 

Eacbees, 

Eoormccs, 




11,721 

5,691 

9,877 

6,801 

9,228 

2,382 

2,110 

10,965 

6,769 

6,801 

9,457 

8,299 

8,789 


Cultivators, 

BeggJirs, 

"Weavers, 

Service, 

Laborers, 

Shopkeepers, 


Cultivators, 

Beggars, 

"Weavers, 

Service, 

Laborers, 

Shopkeepers, 


8,762 Cultivators, 
4,800 Weavers, 
4,094 Service, 
10,696 Shopkeepers, 


2,480 

2,558 

2,763 


Cultivators, 

Service, 


2,937 Cultivators, 
8,449 Service, 
8,858 

1,960 Cultivators, 
1,417 Service, 
1,754 

7,261 Cultivators, 
5,927 Service, 
8,795 Laborers, 
5,748 

1,914 I Cultivators, 
1,440 Laborers, 
8,958 
2,350 

1,229 I Cultivators, 
2,104 Laborers, 
1,898 


7,879 

6,753 

4,020 

4,281 

4,783 


Cultivators, 

Weavers, 

Laborers, 

Service, 


• •• 
• at 


• •• 
• •• 


49,660 

1,429 

8,690 

2,293 

8,680 

2,695 


61,830 

1,559 

4,029 

4,039 

9,686' 

2,155 

56,594 

1,623 

5,542 

1,275 

16,881 

1,105 


21,880 

1,768 


10,061 

1,805 


43,577 

1,402 

4,561 


16,224 

1,809 


11,242 

1,045 


40,386 

2,475 

5,907 

2,161 


17. Proportion of males to females 



Males. 

Vimales. 

Percenlaje of 
Females to Males. 

Adult Hindoos, 

446,824 

864,063 . 

81 

Do. Hahomedans, V.. 

33,336 

50,528 

94 

Cuhlion Hindoo?, 

167,4-49 

121,271 

72 

Do. IMahcracdans, 

20,184 

10,138 

79 
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IS. 1 lio pcrcont.igo of female Hindoo cliildron to male is ' lowest In the pergun- 
uah-^ of Shumsahad (G1 percent.), Punimuuggnr (03), Chubramow (63) ; but it would 
not he fair to ascribe this result to the predominancy of any particular caste?, since the 
jiredominant castes in them arc much the same as in many other pergunnahs, except 
pcrliaps Shumsabad, where Tiinkoors predominate. 

IP. htunhcr of enclosures and ^oiue#,— The total number of enclosures is 103,503, 
and houses, lo3,01'S; the latter gives a result of 5"9 persons to each house— the 
jmpulation being 017,-1P6. The average of population , to one square mile in this dis- 
trict is shown by the present- return to be 541. 

From Lir.iTnK.vsT-CoLOXKi, A. If. TKns'AN, Deputy Commissioner of Jalonn, to W. 

C. Ploiviikk, ItiSQ., Secretary, Board of dtevenue,— North-Western Provinces 

{Ko. A., para*. 2 to end), — Bated the Zird June, 1S(?5. 

2. It would be interesting to shew the incrc.ase or otherwise of the population since 
the district has corue under llrilish rule ; but from want of reliable data it is impos- 
sible. It is evident, if native report can be depended upon, that the population has in- 
oreaecd within the last fiftj* }*cars in a wonderful manner. Cultivation has increased 
in jiroporlion, and numerous villages have sprung up Out of former wastes. 

.”. Trie returns now submitted have been made out with great care, and give, I 
think, a very fliir idea of the population of the district. It is b;’^ comparing an Indian 
district with an English county that we can better judge of the state of the former. 
I have therefore t.aken the county of Kent .as nearest in extent to this district. 


• 1 . 


The area in square miles of this district is 1,346'43— the area of county 
Kent being 1,333.* The total population here is given at 
•105,004— that of Kent being 548,337.* Average population 
per square mile in Jaloun is 263 ; in Kent, 332 j* and 312 per 
acre in Great Britain, not including Ireland. 


• Thc'c li^mrcs are in- 
t'lrrcct.— Tlu' Census for 
1S61 shows Kent to con- 
tain 1,C!4 miles (1,039,419 
'jnarc acres)j while the 
population is rccorJcJ u' 
733, ssr, or 452 to the 
square mile. 


5. This district is an immense plain, bounded by the J umna 
(uorlh-casl), Pohooj (west), Betwa (south). It contains some fine alluvial soil, called 
2Iar, Tltc principal products are wheat and cotton. The waste or barren lands, mostly 
in r.a%'inc?, amount to 243,104 acres. Average rent of land, Es. l-S-O per acre in good 
soil. Agricnlturo is in a backward state ; but no great improvement can be expected till 
tbc land is supplied with water (the manure of tropical climes) by a proper system of 
canal or well irrigation. 


C. The breed of cattle is small, and it Is proposed to improve it by procuring 
slock from the Government breeding farms in the North-Western Provinces. The 
district, however, can boast of its sheep, with which it provides the Cawnpore market. 
Some small manufactures of native clothes are seen in villages Syudnuggnr and Kutra, 
on the banks of the Betwa. The red dye, also found near those places, has a great 
name in the North-Western Division. There are no forests in the district, but under 
native rule the brushwood of the ravines was very extensive ; in some parts, even 
now, some good timber is to he seen : it is now being .attempted to revive these parts, so 
entirely neglected as yet by out Government. In time a railroad to Gwalior will 
no doubt run through the district, when wood will be indispensable. The estates in the 
district .arc generally small, and the effect of increase of population is to sub-divide 
them. Since introduction of Act XIX. of 1864, numerous have been the applications ; 
but 1 doubt if good can come from these partitions among a class so unprepared for the 
changes which they must introduce into every family. 

7, In conclusion, I must remark upon the str.ange disproportion shown by accom- 
panying tables of. the governors to the governed j it must strike any one forcibly: 
here it is, — ten Europeans to 405,604i inhabitants. No other governing race has ever^ 
shoim such strength in small numbers as the Saxon in India.. 
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1865. 

4. The Officers named Mow undertook the supervision oftbe Census in the 
localities speeified opposite tbeir names : 

{ Eotums of tbc Cantonment of Banda, 
and generd supervision. 

Mr. K. T. Hobart, Assistant*) pejgannab Seonda. 

Collector, ••• J 

Mr. J. ‘Wilson, Officiating*) pitto Bndousa and Ongasce. 

■ Deputy Collector, J 


^^orena?t°cd“ Deputy ’ Cou| . Ditto Banda, Pylance, and City Banda, 
lector, ••• J 

Mr. C. W. Moore, Deputy") Ditto Tiroban, Cbcboo, E^amasin. 
Colleetor, ••• J 


5 The city returns were prepared by tbc mobullabdars, rais, punch ; the village 
returns were prepared by tbc Pltwarees, their assistants, Karindas, and through tbc 
Tebseeldam ; and tbc cantonment return was received from tbc Commanding Officer, 
who had made his own arrangements. 

6. The city was divided into portions in snob a way that each enumerator had 
about 100 houses. The larger mobullas were broken up and the smaller ones grouped 
together, so as to make proper charges for the enumerators. 

7, Tbc superintendents and enumerators were at their posts at 9 p. m, on the 
lOtb of January, 1865 j and the enumerators then visited each house and corrected their 
returns in red ink ; and, as the corrected returns were delivered in to the superintendents, 
the latter at once commenced testing them by enquiring personally at more than one- 
tenth of the houses in the city, and in each village or hamlet. 


8. While out in camp, in the course of my tour, I took the opportunity before 
the 10th January, 1865, to check the correetness of the returns of Pergunnahs Pylance, 
Budousn, Seonda, Banda, and Tirohan. In all the villages visited by me, I tested about 
30 serial numbers in each aiaifee in Column No. 1 of the mouzahwar returns, and 
found them to he generally correct ; and mistakes, which were very few, were duly cor- 
rected. 

I have been as strict ns possible in having these returns checked, and the pergunnah 
officers have carefully tested them. 

9. A compariitivc statement, showing the difibience between the numbers given 
in 1853 and now, is hereto annexed. 


It shows a total decrease of S,798 in the whole district. This, however, must show 
an increase on the whole district, as the departure of the Nawah has kaken away a 
very large number of residents. The numbers have increased in Tirohan, and this is 
attributed to the number of people employed on the Railway ; and, moreover, on the night 
of the Census a large number of people were assembled in the Tirohan Pergunnah, on 
account of the fair held at Chiturkote, on the Poorunmashe, which fell on the 11th 
January. 


10. It is gratifying to observe that throughout the whole district no native gen< 
tlcman objected to the Census of his household being taken by the ordinary agency. 
The people in general, having "been informed prenously of the measures to be taken, 
afforded every possible facility. lu one or two places I had complaints made that the 
proprietary rights were not correctly stated j hut I was .able to explain that the Census 
had nothing to do with proprietary rights, and the complainers were quite satisfied. 
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JFVam W. 0. Plowdbk, Esq., Seerctari/f Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, 
to C. J. H. Riciubdes, Esq., Collector of Asmgnrh (No. 107).~-l)ated the mii 
January, 18C7. , 

I AM desired by the Board of Revenue to draw your attention to the Compara- 
tive Statement of the Population as shown in the Census of 1853 and that existing iii 
1865, forwarded with letter to Commissioner No. 107, of 33rd May, 1865; and, with 
reference to your remarks therein made, to request that you will at once furnish a 
report shewing what were the inquiries j'ou made, and what were the calculations 
referred to. You have merely given an abstract opinion in the above statement, 
blit you have not shewn the grounds of that opinion. 

3. With regard to your remark, “ At the lime the Census was being taken, 
“ indeed, many shut up their houses, so that the enumerators, after knocking and 
“ hallooing, had to obtain from the neighbours the entries they required; and I there- 
fore infer that many house-holders have wilfully under-rated the numbers of their 
families,” — yon are requested to state whether you refer to the Census of 1865 or 
that of 1858, and whether you intend to imply that the persons .alluded to deserted 
their houses for the time, or otherwise. 

Prom C. J. H. Richaudes, Esq., Collector of Azimgurh, W. C. PjX)wdex, Esq., 
Secretary, Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces (No. 61 ^. — Dated the ZSth 
January, 1867. 

In reply to No. 107 of 1867, In reference to the Census, I have the honor 
to inform you that my enquiries were from all the well-informed among the people 
that 1 met with at the time the Census was going on, and written reports eallcd for 
from those who were present in the district during the Mutiny and subsequently. 

In certain villages the number of those who died in the years of the Mutiny was 
obtained, and the number of those who were born subsequently w.as calculated ,* and 
when the average births in each subsequent year were also apportioned to the Mutiny 
years, it appeared that the decrease was attributable to those years. 

•2. lu reply to'para. 3 of your letter, I beg to state that the opposition to obtain- 
ing the entries refei-s to the year 1865, and that the persons alluded to had only deserted 
their houses for the time. 

Prom W. C. Plowden, Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, to 
0. ,J. H. RrOHARDES, Esq., Collector of Azimgurh (No. \ZZ).— Dated 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1867. 

Census onsBS. ' reference to his ’letter No. 61, dated 28tli- ultimo, 

requests him to send in original the information noted in the 
passage transcribed within. 

Extract of a letter No. 61, dated 2Sth January, 1867. 

Written reports called for from those who were present in the district durinw 
the Mutiny and subsequently. In certain villages the number of those who died in 
the years of the Mutiny was obtained, and the number of those who were born sub- 
sequently was calculated j and when the average births in each subsequent year were 
also apportioned to the Mutiny years, it appeared that the decrease was attributable 
to those years. 

From C. J. H. Richard'es, Esq., Collector of Azimgurh, toW. 0. Peowden, Esq., Se- 
cretary, Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces (No. 173). — Dated 20th 
March, 1867. 

In reply to telegram requesting immediately Census returns, sends herewith rough 
returns, data, notes, &c. Begs to inform that these were compiled for his own calcu- 
lations, and fears that they will not he readily intelligible. 
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The r«« 5 h Ml« rcocired witt your docket dated SOtk tatot are, as rm fear 
quite nsel^. Willioiit k-noiving the principles on ivUeli they ate compiled’^it ironld 
h: impossible to make any inferences from them. ^ ’ 

whioUwe^ reportsVhieh you allude to iu your No. 61, dated 28fch ’januarr, 

winch wero called for in my No. 133, dated 2nd February last, have not yet heeu sent 
I request you will forward them to me by return of post, and that you wdl also 
• plain how you arrive at the conclusions expressed in your former Eepori of 1865 
from the rough notes you have furnished me. Apparently no generalizations affect- 
mg a large district cm he made from the small figures you have used, when iu many 
oas« the average annual births do not exceed 7*, and in only one instance exceeds 


• 

From C. J. I-I. RiciiAnnES, Eso., Collector of Azimgurh, to W. C. Plowdeit, Esq., 

Secretary, Board of Rev enue, Nbrlh-JTestem troninees (No. 1B5).—D<aedthe 25tk 
March, 1SC7. 

Iv reply to your letter No. 290, dated 23nd March, in reference to the 
rough Census notes, I have the honor to inform you that the written reports referred to 
m my former letter were the statements in the column of remarks to the rough notes— 
the names of villages in which fighting had occurred. I wrote from memory, and 
so long after the event that I made a mistake in calling these wriitea reports, for they 
were more properly notes taken down by myself during my enquiry concetaiug the 
places where the population was known to have been diminished by fighting. 

2. In reference to the opinion which I advanced in the Beports of 1863, I did 
not intend that it should be considered as a proved fact that the Mutiny was the sole 
cause of the decrease among the population in this district, but that it was my belief 
that it was so. On finding a decrease in comparison with the total of last Census, I 
■was much surprised ; and in seeking for the causes that might lead to this, I made 
enquiries concerning such villages as were known to have lost some portion of their in- 
habitants in the Mutiny, and ende.aroured to form on opinion as to 'whether the people 
in them were at present increasing or decreasing; and I considered that if in these villages 
the people were found to be increasing, it might be inferred that in other villages they 
oertainij' would he fonnd to he doing so. The calculation which I have made is by 
ascertaining the number of children born in years previons to, and during, -and snh- 
f sequent to, the Mutiny year. This could not be directly ascertained, but, by finding the 
ages of the children, the number at present alive of those bom in each year conld be 
known, and an approximate average formed of the births in each year. Prom this it was’ 
evident that those born in the year of the Mutiny were much under the average, shew- 
ing that times of disturbance act as a check on the population. It is also evident 
that in the last few years births are much above the average ; and therefore it may be 
inferred that the population is increasing in these ■villages. 

3. It may he, as remarked in para, 2 of your letter, that to generalize from these 
small figures regarding a large district is incorrect, and it would have been better to 
have taken the large towns of the district; but I commenced by taking the places 
■where fighting had occurred, and the population was said to have been diminished. 

I am sorry that I cannot prove more clearly the fact that the Mutiny year aad the effect 
of those disturbances were the sole cause of any decrease in the Census return; for I am 
convinced that it is the real cause of such, and that if a Census were taken yearly, that 
an increasing ratio among the pppulation would be fonnd to exist. 

4 The rough notes arc enclosed. 
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Mouzah. 

■ 

Avcrtigc o£ both. 

* 

‘ Bom in Mutiny 
year. . 

j 

Total. 

Bemarks. 

Ma?es. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femdes. 

Chupra Khpord, Per- 
gonnah Sugree, ... 

2—4 

6 in 8 
years. 

3 

1 

\ ... 

1 

This shews two below average for 
the Mutiny year, and subsequent 
years shew an increase which is as 
liigh as seven over the average, tho ugh 
from these must be deducted tliemor- 
talityof past seven years. Tlieconelu- 
sion can only be arrived at that tbe 
population is increasing, tb.at it was 
checked by tbe Mutiny, and that any 
decrease from last Census must be 
attributed to the disturbed state of 
circumstances. 


Vfom G-. E. Watson, Esq., Offieiating Collector of Bemtee, to W. 0. Plowdbn, Esq., 
Secretary^ Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces (No. 494, paras. 2 to end).-^ 
Bated the l^th of May, 

2. ' Thebe is a considerable falling off in numbers observable in tbe returns now 
^submitted, when compared with tbe Census returns of 1858. In that year tbe population 
■of the City of Benares was estimated at 185,984 j in tbe present return it is shown to be 
.1,65,721, or 20,263 less. So, in the district the population in 1853 was 666,001 ; 
.this year it is calculated at 627 ,556, showing a decrease of 33,445, or a total decrease 
in both city and district of 58,708 souls. 

3. lam unable to account for this decrease. I have no reason to suspect the accu- 
.raey of the present returns, for I. believe that Mr. Halsey, my predecessor, under whom 
the Census was taken, took every pains to ensure its accuracy. 


FromG. B. Pasley, Esq , Offg. Collector of Ghazeepore, to G. P. Money, Esq., Ofg. 

Commissioner, 5^/i Division, Benares (No. 280, paras 3 to Sd).— D ated the Zrd 

July, 1865. 

2. On a comparison with the Census of 1852, it appeal’s that there is a decrease 
in the population to the extent of 254,090, or 15’92 per cent. There have been causes 
at work to produce this decrease : 

Isf , — The Mutiny, in which several lives were lost. 

2nd, — ^The famine which occurred in 1857. 

3rd,— Cholera and other diseases. 

4i/i,— Emigration to British colonies and to the districts of Sylhet and Cacbar. 

3. My predecessor at first entertained doubts as to the correctness of the Census 
returns, on account of the great decrease in the population; but, after carefully testing 
personally the returns from the city of Ghazeepore, and finding them correct, ,he w.ts 
satisfied with the conectness of the rest of the returns. 

4. I have, in addition to the returns ordered by the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
prepared two tabular statements comparing the Census in its different items of 1852 
with that just taken. One statement gives the actual figures of the two returns; the 
other, percentages calculated from those figures. 
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1. 

O 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. . 


1S5-2. 

1865. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Decrease. 

Percentage 
of decrease 

Xanibir of moiirili", ... 


5,1.33 

45 

-87 




Arc-.! in npian' mile*. ... 


2,225 

44 

1-97 




Arc* in nt-rc,. 

liSW.SOS 

1,42-2,173 

26,365 

185 




Oiltiv.iit'l nrc.i in ncrc.«, 

924,881 

9.32,551 

7,667 

-82 



‘ 

Niim’itr I'f »-iK-If>.iirc',.., 

1(1*9 

259,286 

159 

-s 




Nutnbrr of Iioiim-*, ... 

! ' G f n 

29.3,251 


a.. 

4,095 


1-.37 

.Mnlrs 

1 ? r ' ii 

706,829 

••• 

aa. 

121,944 


14-71 

Kinijlo*. 

^^B 1 ' E . ■ 

6.35,405 


• •• 

132,146 

1 

17-21 

Ilinil-n fnltiv.itor*. 

516,59.3 

.367,015 

•a* 

... 

149,578 


30-41 

F'-iiialt <Ii». lit’., ... 
>lnlt- n«n*Hin‘foo culti- 

■SG7|73S 

317,950 

... 

... 

149,788 

J 


V.llnr«, 

I'cni.nle i!o, 

17,527 

17,52-3 

16, $93 
13,439 

• aa 

... 

634 

4,084 

I 

i 

13-47 

Total c-iltiratoT*. ... 

Male HinJoo nun-cnlli- 

1,019,3?0 

715,297 

... 

... 

304,083 

29-83 


v.Ti'tr*, 
rmioilL* d >. 

ono oofi 

272,447 

257,002 

40,922 

34,773 

j 14-30 

• 



Male nm-llintloo ilo.dn., 

63,124 

50,474 

aai 

t.a 

12,654 


20-86 

rr.niali' -lo. iln., 

611,061 

47,014 

aaa 

aa. 

13,047 

i 

Total no!i.cnltii-atar.'>,... 

576,94.3 

626,9.37 

49,994 

7*97 



15-92 

Tot.al p'i]iiilaiion. 

1,596,-3-24 

1,342,234 

... 

■Bi 

254,090 



rtrccnl.iRo of runlet In poptilnliaii, ... . 

„ Hindoo* to population, 

I, CnUivnton to iHipiitatlon, ... 

,, I, Cultivntini; Hindoos to papuhation, 

II II CultiToli-d to tnt.al area, 

<1 ,1 I’cisons to oiidomrc, 

n I, „ tolionfC, ... 

II I, male clilldron to total nnmlior of duldren, 
II I, male Hindoo to total Hindoo children, 


1852. 


51-91 

90-0S 

63-851 

96-56 

66-43 

6-14 

5-70 


1865. 


53- 40 
90-4S 

54- 03 
95-76 
65-57 

S-18 

4-57 

59-16 

59-SS 


5. The above statomenta will show that- there has not only been a change in the 
number of the pnpul.-itioii, but also in their pursuits: there hiis been a noticeable increase 
(14'30 per cent.) in the number of Hindoos who have relinquished agriculture for other 
pureuits. In the cit ies they have become shopkeepers, and in the villages they are re- 
sorting to manual laltor. 


Memorandum bt/ Goiie Ouselev, Esq., late Collector of Gontekpore, on tie Census Returns 
for 1861-. — Dated 11 f// November, 1865. 

In October, ISOI, a meeting was milled at which the Commissioner and aU Cove- 
nanted and Uncovenanted District Officers, the Settlement Officer and all the Miseel- 
dars, and the Deputy Inspector of Schools, were present. At that meeting t le oar s 
circulars and the forms accompanying them were e.vamined, and timir obiects were care- 
fully undeistood. Arraugemeuts were also entered into by which a certain portion 
the district was made over to each Covenanted or Uncovenanted Deputy Collector. 

The Commissioner and Judge, and the Settlement Officer, f 

staff at the disposal of the District Officers for tie night of the ^ 
the Tehseeldars were directed to prepare lists, shennig the names ^ ;^„edi 3 telv 
were to make the enumeration, and of those who «ere to check the paper,, immediatelv 

after they should have boeu prepared. 

Tliobjiotof tUs .mnsenent withal aa«h tI “iZ'to. 

months betorchand trbat be was nspeoted to do, and obo to gt'o e - 
to asoorfaia wb.tbot the agonts when, they bad sslo.tod and mortbs bof.roha.d 

wore, or wore not, tinalffied fop the d.tios wbiob the,- wonld bare to e»cnte. 

A, a mlo, tbs parsons soleotod by tbs Tebsooldam to ntabo tbo — 
tb. villas. PntwarL and their relations, whilst 

W w^ entrusted to the tehseel and settlement mobnnns. At fiml I endeavore 
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to organize a plan by wbicli tbo Educational Establishment and their pupils should make 
the enumeration ; but I found that the Tchsecldars felt more confident of being able to 
supervise and control the enumerating agency if it were composed of Piitwarcos and 
Kacths resident in villages, than if it were supplied by the Educational Department. 

In cases where the Putwarccs’ hulqahs or single villages were too largo for one 
enumerator, the Tehseeldars were directed to sub-divide them, mentioning the villages 
in the circle, or the mohullahs in the village, which formed a separate charge, and to 
specify the name of the person appointed to that charge. 

"When these lists were prepared by the Tehseeldars, they were examined by the 
officers in charge of the different portions of the district, for the purposes of the Census ; 
and if the Tehseeldar’s arrangement was .approved, he was directed to direct the PoU 
warecs and the tehsccl omlah to prepare the form, a specimen of which accompanies 
Board’s Circular Order No. J., dated June 7th, ISCt, filling up all the columns except 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, which were of course to remain blank until the night of December 
:Ust. 

In the city of Qoruckporc the enumeration was to be made by the mohullahdnrs, 
supervised by the omlah of the Commissioner’s and Judge’s, and District Establishmcntf. 

So far the preliminary arrangements had been made before I went on leave in 
the beginning of November. I did not return until the commencement of February, 
1865. Meanwhile the date on which the Census was to be taken was changed to the 
night of the 10th of January. J 

On returning from leave, I found that the Census had been duly made according 
to the general arrangenrents above described, bat, ns I was not hero when it was tjikcn, 
and ns I can find no memoranda on the subject of how the returns were compiled, 
or what measures were taken to test them, I will pass to an examination of the returns 
themselves, and compare them with those for the year 1862. 

Passing over the figures showing the total aroa of the district, the first ])oint 
worthy of notice appears to bo the increase shewn in the cultivated area of the dis- 
trict, as demonstrated by the figures 2,232,901 acres for 1852 and 2,650,236 acres for 
1865. Similarly it is noteworthy that, whilst the Govenimont demand for 1852 was 
Bs. 2,133,931, the revised settlement has raised the jummn dcmnndablo for 1865 to 
Its. 2,830,419. Lastly the total population for 1852 was returned at 3,087,874 souls, 
whilst the Census for 1865 shows now the population to amount to 3,439,513 persons. 

The comparative details as regards Hindoos and Mahomeduns for the two enumera- 
tions are as below 



Einooqs. 

ATaiiomedans and others. 


Agricultural. 

Nan-agricultural. 

Agricultural, 

Nott-agricultural. 


Males. 

Females. 

_ Males. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fcmolcs. 

1852, ... 1 

1&65| ••• 

1,184,954 

1,261,769 

n 

1,082,569 

1,137,864 

236,681 

335,223 

212,681 

289,763 

136,121 

147,364 

126,012 

134,372 

67,234 

70,903 



Children were not distinguished from adults in 1852,- Tlio present Census gives 
the follow'ing results : — 


Adults. 

ClIILDnUN. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1,073,061 

' 1,024^09 

1 

2,097,560 

742,208 

699,746 

1,341,933 
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Tkt «s.(o say ihat, nocording- lo this Census, there arc only three persons ahoTe 
eighteen years of age to t\ro persons Ijolow that age in the district. I have no means 
of fonniag .m opinion as lo ivhclhor this result is or is not likely to be near truth. 

"Whilst an increase of 351,031) is obscrvj»ble in the population of tbo whole district, 
there arc parts of the district, chicfly-in Circle 1, where the population appears to have 
decreased since the last Census; hut though I cannot guarauteo the correctness of the 
results obtained, I njiist aiy that tboro is aolbing in this decrease that militates against 
probability, or that tends lo throw doubt on the general correctness of tbo Census. Not 
having actually tested the correctness of tbeso returns on tbo spot, I am unwilling to 
insist that the circumstance of a decrease being shewn in Circle 1 is absolute proof of 
the trustworthiness of tbo Census, even for that portion of the district; but Circle 1 is 
i/te part of the district w'liicb suflbred most from tbo annexation of Oudh, and from the 
3[utinics. Large numbers of the residents of Oudh used, under the native administra- 
tion, to take refuge on tins side of the Gogm ; these people doubtless returned to their 
homes when Oude was annexed and a fairsctilcmcnt assessed. Again, the rebel Bajahs 
of Amorhn and Nnggcr used to cntcrLaiu large establishments, and have thousands of 
meu in their employ : these persons have not returned to this district since their masters 
were ousted. A very large increase is apparent in the population of Circle 2. Doubt- 
less many of the former residents of Circle 1 have emigrated into that portion of the 
district whore land was abundant and labor scarce. As Circles 1 and % adjoin each other, 
this emigration could be easily etfocted. In Circle 1 great distress was felt, owing to 
the dearness of food during the latter half of 186 1 ; and some hundreds registered them- 
selves as coolies for Demcrara, Bcunion, and other places. 

The decrease iu the population of the city of Gomckpore is, I am told by persons 
who appear to be deserving of credit, owing partly to the Mutinies and partly to the 
two successive seasons of groat sickness which visited it in 1S6S and ISGi. Cholera, 
small-pox, and fever have carried otf a very large number of the city people in these 
two years. x\.dd to this that, owing.to the high price of food at the close of last year, 
many poor people have doubtless left their homes in search of employment. 

The only remainiug point which appears to call- for notice from me is, the cost at 
which the Census w.as taken and compiled: the whole expense has been Es. 63-6-3; and 
this, I believe, was chiefly expended ou the purchase of paper. 


10 .f 



